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In a critical departure from books that 
concentrate on Gandhi the person, 
Gandhian thought and Gandhism, Notes — 
from Gandhigram focuses instead on the 
institutions and individuals that have 
adopted the Gandhian approach as a 
means of social transformation. It looks — 
beyond the conceptual and symbolic into 
the concrete to determine whether Gandhi 
is passe, redundant or insightful. 
The relevance of Gandhian thought is: 
examined through a critical analysis of = 
the experience of the Gandhigram Trust, a 
sixty-year old organisation based i inthe — 
Dindigul district of Tamil Nadu. Retaining — 
objectivity, but without being judgmental, 
the study validates the enduring relevance ~ 
of Gandhi in converting a vision into ae 
social engagement, creating a vibrant 
community with a culture of concern, 
humility and care. While Gandhigram has 
been buffeted by the conflicting 
relationships between individuals and the - 
institutions, the people and the volunteer, 
economics and politics, tradition and 
modernity, self-interest and social 
interest, the Trust has endured. 
In today's world, where the legacy of 
Gandhi has been reduced to lip-service, 
this book places Gandhi squarely into the 
ongoing debates on globalisation, 
freedom and the relationship between the 
| individual and society. It thus makes a 
valuable addition to the literature on 
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Preface 


By the middle of the last century India had gained independence. 
Soon after we declared ourselves to be a sovereign democratic 
republic. But what does this idea of a sovereign democratic republic 
mean? What does this identity envision for the vast majority of 
Indians as distinct from those who took over from the erstwhile 
masters? On any day, take any newspaper, our present day sentinel 
and you realise that maybe we never answered these questions. And 
then you try and look for answers! 

Way back in another time, about two decades and a half before 
we gained independence, Gandhi had written in similar conditions. 
“The human bird under the Indian sky gets up weaker than when 
he pretended to retire. For millions it is an eternal vigil or an 
eternal trance.’ But unlike the rest of us, he had remained focussed. 
While discussing swaraj and truth he had categorically warned, 
‘there is no doubt that our last state will be worse than our first, 
if we surrender our reason into somebody's keeping.’ And he had 
espoused optimism. While he did ‘believe that the civilisation India 
has evolved is not to be beaten in the world’; he did ‘not want my 
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house to be walled in all sides and my windows to be stuffed.’ This 
is the legacy of Gandhi. A legacy we chose and continue to choose 
to ignore. For decades we have seen him being quoted, extolled 
and converted into an icon. Strategies, tactics and a wide range of 
‘issues’ were supposedly crafted out of what Gandhi said. But for 
the last fifty odd years, most of this has remained lip service. Every 
city, town and now even village has a Mahatma Gandhi Road. Any 
junction on this road has to have a statue of Gandhi. And this 
statue is the best place to hold forth, to cover self-interest with a 
veneer of Gandhism, and above all, attract attention. 

But then, at least some amongst us, if one can say this, have 
a natural tendency towards introspection. These few refuse to 
be fooled all the time. Soon they tend to recognise and differentiate 
the grain from the chaff. This happens particularly when we realise 
that we have allowed rhetoric to chase us into a corner. Today 
we find ourselves in such a predicament. Globalisation, technology, 
capitalism, communalism, violence, consumerism, to enumerate a 
few of our woes, have hijacked our project of meaningful social 
transformation. And as usual we are trying to find our way once 
again. We have no option but to dig deep into our collective wisdom. 
And tucked away there, we find Mahatma Gandhi and his wisdom. 
But, retrieving him is not easy. No more will simplistic reading of 
what the grand old man stood for, help, and no more will clichés 
and opportunistic positioning suffice. We have to go beyond the 
rhetoric and dig deep to retrieve the wisdom he stood for. 

Mercifully this is happening. The seduction of consumerism, 
the myth of the market, and rampant communalism have started 
eating into the basic structure and ethos of our milieu and this is 
becoming all too clear. Since no society can continue to ignore the 
deleterious impact of such processes, people have started prospecting 
for alternatives. But initiating, maintaining and rebuilding cannot be 
a sectarian affair. In Gandhi, they have started finding the necessary 
wisdom to help them articulate non-sectarian alternatives. The way 
he had warned about the perils of under-estimating the impact of 
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issues like globalisation, technology, communalism and pluralism is 
remarkable. So is the stress on the significance of local traditions, 
ahimsa and self-reliance. 

Most books on Gandhi over the last few decades have concentrated 
on Gandhi the person and what is termed as Gandhism. There are 
biographies, studies chronicling his life, analysis of his thoughts, 
his impact on the national movement and his specific epistemic 
contributions such as satyagraha, khadi, non-violence and so on. 
This book is a slight departure. After more than fifty years of 
independence I feel it is time we started looking into the import 
of the practices of people who took Gandhism as the driving ethos 
in their involvement in social transformation processes. It is time 
we looked beyond the symbolic, into the concrete, and decide if 
Gandhi is passé, redundant or insightful. 

Accordingly, this book tries to understand the relevance of 
Gandhian thought or Gandhism through the experience of practising 
Gandhians and Gandhian institutions. To retain focus and utility, I 
have primarily used the experience of Gandhigram, a sixty-year-old 
organisation based in the Dindigul district of Tamil Nadu. While 
my effort is neither to evaluate Gandhigram nor pass judgement 
as an expert, I hope to use the insight to analyse the seminal ethos 
behind Gandhi and what today is bunched under Gandhism. To 
broaden the analysis, I have had long discussions with Acharya 
Ramamurti of Khadigram, Chandi Prasad Bhat of DGSM, Shyam 
Bahadur Namra and many others about their experience of working 
with Gandhism. My focus is on the present utility of Gandhian 
thought and how it has been of relevance to groups actively involved 
in social transformation processes. 

The first chapter is a little background about Gandhism 
and its significance as social praxis. This chapter looks into 
some of the seminal aspects of Gandhism and also looks into 
how after independence it has influenced involvement in social 
transformation processes by the non-governmental sector. The 
second is on why and how after independence, an initiative like 
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Gandhigram and the specific initiative, i.e. Gandhigram Trust 
emerges. The next three chapters are ‘Notes from Gandhigram’ 
that detail how the Gandhigram Trust went about its intervention 
in social transformation processes. Since its inception in 1947, the 
fundamental objective at Gandhigram Trust has been to consciously 
involve in social transformation processes so as to try and establish 
an equitable society in the true sense of swaraj. And the Trust has 
been at it with varying degrees of success and failure. However 
while helping the poor, the dispossessed and their suffering were of 
immediate concern to Gandhigram; in the long term the mission 
has been two-fold: first, to create sustainable and meaningful 
structures to fulfil society's basic needs through technology innovation 
and employment generation, and second, to initiate involvement 
practices to enhance social awareness amongst all sections of society. 
Accordingly at Gandhigram, intervention strategies have had a three- 
fold integrated and comprehensive thrust: social welfare, education 
and rural economics. The chapters on social welfare, education and 
rural economics, analyse the experience of Gandhigram Trust from a 
macro perspective. The next chapter seeks to draw lessons from this 
praxis. [he last chapter discusses what Gandhism can give towards 
meaningfully meeting the challenges of social transformation. 

In a way this book began when my late wife Uma, wanted 
to ‘see’ what Gandhism meant. Our travel to many Gandhian 
organisations was an eye-opener. Uma was the first to enlighten 
me about why Gandhi was so impressed by the first mantra of 
the Isavasyopanisad: 


Is4 vasyam idam sarvam yat kifica jagatyam jagat 
tena tyaktena bhunjita, ma grdhah kasya svid dhanam. 


Uma would have liked to read this book. 

Later in my interactions with Gandhigram, I was intrigued by 
Gandhiji’s message to Gandhigram. It read ‘Success Attends Where 
Truth Reigns’—a very intriguing and compelling counsel. What did 
the Mahatma mean? The problematic is the term ‘truth’. While 
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Gandhiji might have suggested that all activities of Gandhigram 
must be premised on truth, Gandhigram still had to define ‘truth’. 
Moreover, truth by itself does not evaluate success or failure. Truth 
can only caution us, particularly against exclusivism; what truth can 
do is help us establish a harmonious and sustainable relationship 
between the personal and the social, two volatile facets within 
each of us. Obviously satyagraha, non-violence and a deep sense 
of plurality will have to mediate this involvement with truth. 

I might not have gone very far without the encouragement and 
considerable intellectual input of Dhanu Nayak and Sundar Sarukkai. 
Sundar virtually walked alongside while the book was being written. 
For an earlier study, “Gandhian Thought, Social Transformation and 
Gandhigram’, done for Gandhigram, from which I have drawn a 
lot, I must thank the Sir Ratan Tata Trust for a grant given to the 
Gandhigram Trust. At Gandhigram, M.R.R. ‘Anna’ with a blend of 
objectivity and the practical, helped sustain the study. I owe a lot 
to I\R.S. Sharma, Charumati, Chitra, Lakshmi, Suganthi, Sarvana 
and many others at Gandhigram who made this study possible. 
The quality of openness, receptivity and sharing made my work 
at Gandhigram an enriching experience. 

For me, this exercise has been very edifying. And at a personal 
level, I would like to share one lesson I learned. 


A strand of compassion can be woven in our tapestry of social relationship. 
But this string is sensitive. It is resilient, but prone to break. 


SAMIR BANERJEE 
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Introduction 


It was a tense moment. Fifty years into independence in democratic 
India, the state had decided to crack down on the Narmada Bachao 
Andolan protesters. Baba Amte, one of the protestors, was being 
hauled away by the police. He and his fellow protestors were 
objecting to the supercilious attitude of the government. On being 
asked as to what he thought about his and the other protestors’ 
predicament, he responded, ‘a just place for a just man in an unjust 
society is either jail or death. I am aspiring for either: I have come 
to the people’s court.’ 

This was a disturbing, albeit poignant comment. Were we 
revisiting the days of the freedom struggle? What did he mean 
by the people’s court? Is there such a court, and if so, how is it 
different from what we know as ‘the court’ where the police take 
culprits? Had Baba Amte, known for his exemplary social work, 
lost faith in the nation-state? 

His statement was sobering and in a way disquieting; more so 
because he was not being polemical. A bit of contemplation and 
you find yourself asking: is it not possible to contour a different 
path of social transformation, an alternative that will allow us to 
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remain human, humane and humble? Can we not aspire to not 
become a parody of some advanced developed society? Can we not 
humanise our lives such that Baba, after decades of working to help 
the deprived and the abandoned, doesn't have to aspire to jail or 
death? Baba Amte along with like-minded people was protesting 
against two aspects of the central ethos of our present milieu: the 
notion of development and the practice of democracy. They felt 
they were representing the people and agitating against a state, 
which has hijacked the process of social transformation. 

In effect, this skirmish with the state is a reflection of the tone, 
tenor and terms of the transformation of our milieu. On the one 
hand we have the rich. According to a FICCI estimate, 2.8 per 
cent of the population, about 30 million people, have the ability 
to spend Rs 13,82,815 a year on conspicuous consumption. Not 
surprisingly, a popular magazine admiringly says, ‘people are 
ordering the right food, pronouncing it right, and even eating 
it the right way.’ And sustaining all this, we also have the other. 
These are people who are finding that their skills, services, products 
and traditions are becoming increasingly irrelevant due to market 
demands, technology, changes in state policies and various other ever- 
emerging attributes of development. These aberrations are leading 
to frustration on the one hand and, ever-spiralling consumerism on 
the other. Consequently a large section of the people, particularly 
the ones who are left out, and some who recognise the malignancy 
are talking about true empowerment, organisation building, civil 
society movements, entitlements, endowments and community 
assets. Instead of tinkering with existing structures, the trend seems 
to be suggesting a need to shift towards radical and qualitative 
changes, intense and transparent involvement, practices and above 
all sustainability. In effect the anguish of Baba Amte is a propitious 
reminder. The time has come when we cannot afford to look at social 
transformation as a technical problem to be resolved by development 
professionals through management and rational decisions. The 
enormous changes that have taken place in the local, national and 
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global milieu demand that we take stock, reflect and rededicate our 
nation-building endeavor. And in this the people have to have a 
central role. Our experience and the emerging expectations have 
to be rearticulated into new paradigms of intervention. Paradigm 
is in the plural because interventions cannot become single item 
discourses just like they cannot become the exclusive preserve of the 
professional experts. Otherwise we will run into seeming paradoxes 
and keep debating on what rights we have to ban Coca Cola and 
Pepsi Cola when we have traces of DDT in mother’s milk. Our 
intervention has to become multifarious, holistic, transparent and 
progressively autonomous. The engagement has to shift from mere 
problem solving to enabling. The question then is, why should we 
want Coca Cola or Pepsi Cola in the first place? Isn't it the so- 
called green revolution technology that put DDT in the mother, 
both the earth mother and the human mother? 

In other words, can we not profile an alternative strategy of 
transformation for our milieu? Cannot this alternative be something 
which does not have to base itself on a wholesale eradication of our 
histories, traditions and sensitivities at the altar of the market and 
the alluring notion of enlightenment a la the West? Why should 
every human practice, whether it is economics, politics, cognitive or 
environmental, become invasive? This is not epistemic nitpicking. 
It is to face the simple fact that while our democracy has helped 
us reduce and restrain the divisiveness and exploitation of caste, 
community and even class, the way reservation is fast degenerating 
into a theology, or the credulous haste with which we are marrying 
market with merit is frightening. Where does one begin then, to 
unravel this mess? Perhaps, putting down our experiences can be 
a good starting point. 

When one decides to write a book, even if it is about our 
experiences, the first question asked is why do you want to do 
such a thing? And if the topic happens to be something to do with 
Gandhi or what is considered Gandhism, the misgivings acquire 
a shade of benign scepticism. The question becomes: what, how 
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can you be bothered with Gandhi in this century? May be the 
sceptics have a point. After all in this age of information, many 
have become very informed and highly opinionated. But a paradox 
remains. ‘Gandhigiri’ impresses them and they clutch at the brand, 
which ostensibly replaces the icon. Most of our informed men and 
women remain woefully short on analysis. Consequently most, for 
instance, refuse to even think that markets and productivity could 
be the reason behind our wheat and rice becoming carcinogenic and 
capable of triggering Tourettes syndrome and Parkinson’s disease. 

All of us agree that as Indians we represent a distinct and discrete 
set of aspirations, forms of social articulation and complex notions 
explaining our societal contours and social significances. Yes, we 
do like to feel that as a nation we have a distinct discourse. When 
this discourse is infused with complex linguistic and civilisational 
accoutrements, we are very happy. 

But this cannot be a one-way hope street. Inherent in this 
discourse is the notion of power. Therefore, feelings such as being 
Indian and unique, demands conscious and constant involvement 
while involving in social transformation processes. Otherwise the 
discourse will surely be hijacked. In effect such sui generis feelings 
mean being able to respond to complex issues such as: what does 
it mean to be an Indian? What does development of India mean? 
Does this development of India mean a flourishing of all Indians 
with a stress on the ‘all’? How does this flourishing and development 
relate to the greater flourishing of mankind? 

Up to a point, in our own way, we have been grappling with 
these complex issues. All our debates about secularism, nationalism, 
and role of technology, regionalism, tradition, the role of civil 
society and the state are indicative of our efforts. But lately we 
seem to have got lost. Our social formation and I use this term 
as distinct from nation because many of us are not sure of calling 
ourselves Indians is fragmented with sections which are unable to 
do dialogue with each other. Overall, while expediency seems to 
dictate, the present is emerging as a period of intense self-doubt 
and sycophancy. 
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* What could be the reasons behind this? 
* Is what is happening inevitable? 
* Can we not design correctives? 


This is possible, but only if we respond to two broad impediments. 
First, for most of us to say that we are consciously involved in 
an Indian discourse is an illusion. Most of us are content to just 
hang on. Second, in our processes of reasoning, complaining and 
being critical, we remain convergent in essence. Consequently, the 
creative—a product of critical enquiry—remains dormant while 
complaining as a release from frustration rules the roost. Actually 
we are replicating the West and in the process remarketing ourselves 
where namkeen becomes Namkeenz. 

While this might be the general scenario, it would be unfair 
to tar everyone and everything with the same brush. There are 
individuals and institutions, groups and fora that are aware and 
are involved in making conscious efforts to question and change 
the emerging ethos. 

Let us go back to the period when we gained freedom. The British 
had quit. But the country remained poverty-stricken and riddled 
with conflicts and contradictions. We still had to build a nation 
and a humane society. A daunting task encompassing just about 
everything. The principle of course was how to ensure that vested 
interests did not expropriate our nation building enterprise. 

During our struggle for independence, in Mahatma Gandhi, we 
had a leader who not only stressed the need for an authentic Indian 
discourse but also stressed the need to re-appropriate our lost self- 
identity. To give substance to what he believed, he proposed what 
he called the constructive programme. While his Satyagraha was to 
eliminate something, in his case colonial hegemony, the constructive 
programme was to arouse and mobilise, since for him constructive 
programme was to give scope to the aspirations of all, particularly 
the poor. Recognising the significance of economic practices he 
sought to eliminate the root cause of inequality and exploitation. 
This he felt was possible only by the ‘limitation of wants’ and a 
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conscious re-framing of the capital-labour conflict. “The rich cannot 
accumulate wealth without the co-operation of the poor in society. 
If this knowledge were to permeate and spread among the poor, 
they would become strong and would be able to free themselves 
by means of non-violence from the crushing inequalities which 
have brought them to the verge of starvation.’ But urging caution 
he also warned that such realisation can lead to violence. This 
will become self-defeating because violence begets violence. So he 
counselled, ‘violent and bloody revolution is a certainty one day 
unless there is a voluntary abdication of riches and the power that 
riches gives and sharing them for common good ... The present 
owners would have to make the choice between class wars and 
voluntarily converting themselves into trustees of their wealth.’ 

Given this context, the true significance of the constructive 
programme was two-fold. First, it was meant to be an engagement 
with critical articulation of social transformation, wherein the local 
community would be the principal focus. Second, it seeks to be true 
to fundamental human values such as hard work, respect for labour, 
critical examination of needs and wants, the ends and means and 
an unflinching commitment to the community. It does not seek to 
eliminate anybody. But it does seek to usher in equity, i.e. access to 
opportunity, entitlement and endowments, with a stress on sustainability 
and conscious choice by individuals and the community. 

The problem is in the implementation. Who, for instance, 
would facilitate the programme and how would the community's 
engagement be evaluated and reformulated if necessary? For 
Gandhiji, the issue was simple. With independence, the Congress 
would be disbanded and there would be seven lakh constructive 
workers for seven lakh villages. Since the local people were to be 
the basic beneficiaries, evaluation and accountability would rest 
with the local community. 

Come independence and with the demise of the karma yogi, 
things changed. During Gandhiji’s time the Congress was, ‘a loose 


'See N.K. Bose, Selections from Gandhi (Ahmedabad, 1948), 76-77. 
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organisation of diverse interests exercising minimal discipline and 
making minimal demands on its members.’* Although Gandhiji 
would have preferred that the Congress did not become a political 
party in the strict sense, his colleagues had other ideas. Congress 
did not disband and for the elite, the stage and agenda shifted 
from the local community to the nation-state at Delhi, where they 
became the resident correspondents. But not everyone followed this 
path. Some took their jholas, for in those days you did not have 
designer backpacks, and fanned out to the various corners of our 
country. Recognising the true spirit of reciprocation which is at 
the core of Gandhiji’s concept of satyagraha, they made the local 
their milieu and agreed albeit very broadly, that their endeavour 
would be around three distinct but related issues; economic 
sustainability, education and empowerment. For them democracy 
is to bring a state of being, not a showcase piece. And in this 
the basic issue was that of an engagement with democracy. On 
hindsight when you recognise how most ex-colonies fumbled for 
whatever reason, you recognise the enormity of what we have 
been able to achieve. 


ALTERNATIVE INTERVENTIONS: SOME HISTORY 


Democracy conjures two issues, development, i.e. economic growth, 
and equitable distribution, i.e. equal access for all to opportunities 
and the returns of social creativity. Further we also accept that these 
have to be understood both in quantitative as well as qualitative terms, 
which in turn will have to be reflected in terms of entitlements and 
endowments spread over all human practices—economic political, 
cognitive and environmental. In effect democracy is primarily to 
give opportunities to the potentiality of every human being, which 
means every human being gets a fair unbiased chance. In other 


* See Bhikhu Parekh. ‘Jawaharlal Nehru and the Crisis of Modernization’, 
in U. Baxi and Parekh (eds), Crisis and Change in Contemporary India 
(New Delhi, 1995), 37. 
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words, our unique quality, which distinguishes human kind from 
all others, of being able to choose, gets a fair chance. 

In reality, this discourse is quite complex and comes with a 
baggage of hopes, myths and assumptions. It manifests in an intricate 
matrix of parameters and configurations, of the intended and the 
unintended, of productivity, stability, equitability and homeostasis, 
and of demands, beliefs and actions of the citizenry. Essentially it 
covers the whole gamut of complex human practices. 

What is of significance is that in society this democracy is the 
consequence and aggregates of three distinct, at times contingent, at 
times assertive strands of articulation. The first emanates under the 
hegemony of the elite and the state; the second is a consequence of 
the manoeuverings and positioning by sections and representatives 
of various civil society organisations; the last is the relatively 
autonomous expressions within civil society, which is based on the 
local and reciprocity. The quality of democracy and its internal 
relationships depend upon the nature, quality and efficacy of these 
strands in terms of how they dialogue, i.e. interact with each other 
and how capable they are in sustaining their distinctiveness. Both 
these can be understood when we analyse how the three above- 
mentioned strands respond to processes by which individuals and 
societies acquire, get acquainted with and assimilate three essential 
human values; creativity, integrity and accountability. This is 
where Gandhiji becomes relevant. Not many have cautioned us so 
clearly about losing our identity, about the ill effects of rampant 
consumerism, about the ramifications of debunking traditions and 
the seeming paradox of the growth of fundamentalism in a rapidly 
shrinking world. Choice is God-given but exercising it needs the 
human will. And how did our early Gandhian jholawala go about 
exercising this will? Acharya Ramamurti puts it very clearly. “We are 
here (in a village in the interior of Bihar initiating developmental 
activities) because we want to be here; not (that) people want us 
to be here. But we want to be here.’* In effect, accepting that 


>From discussions with the author at Khadigram, Bihar, 1999. 
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while they were not the people, they were stakeholders, in a larger 
nation-building vision. Most, however, had another problem. They 
felt a little threatened by the concept of nation. They would prefer 
a community, where relationships were tangible and decisions 
traceable. As such, this homing into places where a community 
could be seen was also an effort to find an identity in a milieu 
dominated by the idea of a nation. 


THE OTHER STREAMS 


At this point it might be useful for us to briefly see what the 
various streams of jholawalas did; why they did what they did; and 
the significance of the activities of these seekers of ‘conscious social 
transformation’. The term jholawala is used in a condescending and 
derisive sense by mainstream thinkers, media experts, professional 
developmentalists and enlightenment visionaries. Convinced about 
the radical quality of modernisation, these opinion makers remain 
skeptical about the ideas and the idealism of those who prefer to 
forge their path rather than accept hand-me-down modules of 
progress and development. This difference between the ‘development- 
walas and the others remains. In the words of Wolfgang Sachs, 
‘development is much more than just a socio-economic endeavour; 
it is a perception which models reality, a myth which comforts 
societies, and a fantasy which unleashes passions.” All this might 
give the feeling that the ‘development-walas and the jholawalas 
belong to distinct and irreconcilable camps. This is not true. There 
is quite a bit of traffic between them. The distinction is not in 
the proponent but in the ideology. On the one hand, you have 
the proponents of development, liberalisation and modernisation 
enjoying tacit state patronage, and on the other you have a wide 
range of ideologies extending from the right to the left. Migration 


“See Wolfgang Sachs (ed.), The Development Dictionary (Delhi, 
i ee 
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is possible because many of the proponents come mainly from 
the middle classes, and are prone to illusions, delusions, rhetoric, 
opportunism, self-interest and what have you. Moreover while many 
of these ideologies come with a mismatch between the tenets; the 
ideologue and the cadre, being anti-establishment, at least in some 
degree remain cash starved. Many thought they were creating a 
counter-ideology, but realised that theirs was only a video-show. So 
either the search began all over again with a new set of associates, 
or you went back to your roots. 

The point to note is that while individuals might shift base and 
camp, the impact of a particular initiative, at a particular time, 
espousing a specific ideology always leaves a mark. It has an impact. 
The jholawala wanted to discover an alternative. Indian society was 
in a transition and there was space to experiment. Like Gandhi 
they were clear that, ‘there is much we can profitably assimilate 
from the West. Wisdom is no monopoly of one continent or one 
race. My resistance to Western civilisation is really a resistance to its 
indiscriminate and thoughtless imitation based on the assumption 
that Asiatics are fit only to copy everything that comes from the 
West.” There might not have been a common ideology but the cause 
was clear. The question is, how did these alternatives emerge? 

It started with a deep disquiet about the social transformation 
project of the elite who had seized state power. Post-independence 
saw the emergence of four broad fronts, each with a vision of 
social transformation: the loosely knit modernisation platform of 
Congress, the communists, the Gandhians and the religion-based 
groups and their political formations/parties. Befitting the emerging 
democratic ethos, these fronts did communicate with each other 
and were porous. Actually this trend started before Independence. 
The first to strike out were the socialists and the communists. Their 
efforts culminated in the Tebhaga in West Bengal, Telangana in 
Andhra Pradesh, struggles around Thana district in Maharashtra 


> Young India, 11 August 1927. 
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and later in the Naxalbari movement in West Bengal, Andhra 
Pradesh, Bihar. 

The religious groupings were primarily the ones with Christian 
and Hindu leanings. The Christian groups continued with what 
they did when the British ruled. They had access to funds; liberty 
because they were minority institutions; and access to cadre who 
were mostly part of the church and whom the church could 
subsidise because of its wide-spread inherited institutional assets. 
While most were sympathetic to the state and development oriented, 
a conspicuous vocal section, influenced by the liberation theology, 
were concerned both with poverty and with the poor. While most 
of these groups were registered as independent NGOs, for crucial 
inputs like funding, training, evaluation, cadre recruitment and so 
on, most remained part of a network under the church umbrella. 
The church with its centuries of experience and global support 
network, for instance, the World Council of Churches and large 
funding agencies, while keeping an arm's distance have nevertheless 
been able to retain and sustain an easy working relationship with 
the Indian state. 

The Hindu groups are the Ramakrishna Ashram, the Bharat 
Sevak Samaj, the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (R.S.S.) and its 
various associates including the Vivekananda Kendra, the Swadhyay 
and so on. Drawing from non-Semitic ideology (though the R.S.S. 
has been trying hard to change this) most of these groups seem 
to be effective particularly during crisis. This is because most of 
them have not been able to sort out the fundamental contradiction 
of caste, a tendency towards fragmentation, and their relationship 
with the state. Interestingly while the Indian state keeps minority 
institutions at arm’s length, it is very active in issues related to 
Hindu religion. In the bargain, poverty and the poor became 
distinct and separate issues. While the groups were allowed to talk 
about poverty, the state retained the exclusive authority to talk 
about the Hindu poor. 

In effect through the first few decades of post-independence, 
sensitive non-sectarian Indians found that on them lay the onus 
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of articulating alternative social transformation processes. The 
Congress and the Congressmen were busy helping themselves. 
The Hindustan Seva Dal and its new avatar, the Bharat Seva Dal, 
the Shanti Sena, the Nehru Yuvak Kendra so on and so forth 
became the means to consolidate state power. 

The Gandhians took a different path. In 1948, the Sarva 
Seva Sangh emerged from a conference of constructive workers 
as a co-ordination body of the sarvodaya movement. From the 
beginning they allowed themselves an ambivalence regarding state 
and politics. Unlike the Mahatma, for them these were not distinct. 
Not surprisingly the foodan, the gramdan and even the Sarva Seva 
Sangh never matched expectations. The most telling fact is when 
in 1963, the lofty sampoorna gramdan was reduced to the ‘5 per 
cent sulabh gramdan’, or ‘gramdan-made-easy in which the landed 
in gramdan could retain hereditary rights over 95 per cent of their 
lands, giving in gift 5 per cent for removing landlessness.”° 

However while the stalwarts were trying to sort out the heights 
of Gandhian thought, and trying to understand the emerging nature 
of the Indian state, the ‘constructive workers’ (who incidentally 
carried a cloth jho/a) went out to their ashrams, kuthirs in order 
to understand the problems of the people. They were open and 
attracted the youth from all over. This openness allowed the youth 
to learn and experiment. But tied to Vinoba, the sarvodaya, the 
Sarva Seva Sangh and a growing dependence on the state for funds, 
they themselves failed to keep pace with the transition of Indian 
socio-economics. In the process the youth who came to them to 
get involved became disillusioned. Most went away and some even 
formed radical organisations like the Shramik Sena, the Bhoomi 
Sena and so on. By the late sixties, the near famine conditions all 
over the country, and the violence of the Naxalite movement both 
by the naxalites and the state, called for a new search. The youth 


°See Partha Mukherjee, “Sarvodaya after Gandhi: Contradictions and 
Change’, in Ramashray Roy (ed.) Contemporary Crisis and Gandhi 
(Delhi, 1986), 232-74. 
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were in favour of independent social work with a bias towards 
innovation and appropriateness, particularly in technology. While 
they were not sure of taking on the state, the powerful and the 
protected, and would have liked to work for the weak and the 
dispossessed, the idea was to balance the needs of kam, kamai aur 
kramik. Kam represented the vision; kamai the legitimate sustenance, 
i.e. the basic returns for self-sustenance, which these days has 
become salaries; and kramik is variously described as the facilitator, 
volunteer, activist, interlocutor and so on. The present NGOs are 
trying to sort out this tangle of the three K, and also understand 
how the people perceive their efforts. Towards this they seem to 
be having an endless series of seminars with either the people, or 
the state, or the global funding agencies, or with each other when 
the others do not have time. For some the pickings are good, the 
salaries are high, they call themselves professionals. And they resent 
being called jholawalas! 


The Practice of Involvement 


In the perception of these post-independence activists, the critical 
needs were three-fold. These in turn were dependent on that most 
fundamental human trait—the capacity to choose. These efforts 
were to be directed towards designing solutions, which could 
significantly reduce poverty and marginalisation and also improve 
the ability to resist the erosion of democratic rights and freedom 
through alternative choices. Briefly the needs were as follows: 


1. to develop, motivate and create persons who would actively 
participate and involve themselves in processes of change, 
which are open-ended, critical and oriented towards creating 
a future for themselves and their communities, 

2. to develop linkages between micro- meso- and macro- levels 
so that non-hierarchical supportive activities can be generated 
as and when necessary in the future, and 

3. to formulate hypotheses and actively implement strategies 
involving three basic objectives which were sustainable: 
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economy, education, empowerment and organisation 


building. 


These three objectives, i.e. sustainable economics, education, and 
empowerment and organisational building, formed the essential 
agenda of the activists. 


Sustainable Economics 

A core strategy behind meaningful social transformation lies in the 
evolution of sustainable economic practices in terms of production 
and consumption of goods and services. In Gandhian terms this 
meant distinguishing satisfaction of needs from generation of wealth. 
This also meant evolving a paradigm of co-existence between 
humanity, nature and earth and sensitivity to diversity as against 
standardisation of commodities and products. The intention is to 
guarantee the continuity of the ecological nexus that supports life 
on earth. 

Sustainability as a concept covers ecological, social, economic 
and cultural dimensions. It means being able to sustain life and 
not make it unviable due to our interventions. Services, public 
policies, technology and consumer demands to be sustainable have 
to be conducive not only to today’s aspirations but to tomorrow's 
requirements too. In effect the objective must be to seek a harmonious 
synthesis of human ideas, needs, motivations and restrictions. It 
should seek co-existence and cooperation on the basis of knowledge 
and wisdom and not competition and conquest. 


Education 

Education helps us go beyond the instinctive. It encourages 
innovation, creativity and equips us to become analytical. It can be 
an emancipatory process, which in turn can empower learners to 
engage in dialogue within themselves and with the wider sections 
of society. True education is a liberating process, which helps us 
recognise the relationship between knowledge and power. While 
it helps us acquire functional competences and skills to undertake 
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occupation jobs, it has another fundamental import. It helps us 
systematise our views regarding history, the present and the future. 
It is a cognitive practice and it familiarises us with the contradictory 
role of culture. 


Empowerment and Organisation Building 

Gandhians talking of empowerment might look a trifle incongruous. 
But most Gandhians felt the need for a conscious coming together 
of the community and a platform. This they felt was the only way 
to liberation. The objective was to help eliminate isolation and 
helplessness, while encouraging the need to prospect mutuality. 

These objectives drew a lot from a set of concepts fundamental 
to Gandhian thought: such as swaraj, uniqueness, the notion of 
the local, self-reliance and ahimsa. Every community is an unique 
assemblage. History and tradition leave their solitary mark; a mark, 
which is the product of that community's economic, political, 
cultural, environmental and gender practices. Sometimes this is 
recognised as diversity and identity. The notion of the local can be 
described as a graspable historical-geographic entity. This concept 
is important for the individual because it mediates the relationship 
between social formation and private life. In a tribal society the 
clan is paramount, while in the capitalist-market system, a rootless 
motile individual, ‘the bold, the beautiful and the mobile’ becomes 
a necessity in an urban habitat. In the Indian context, for the 
followers of Gandhi, the village for all its imperfection is still a 
non-alienating, local graspable entity. 

While in uniqueness and local identity, the focus for Gandhiji 
remains on the social, in self-reliance he seeks to bring the self on 
par with the social. While he has no illusions about the nature of 
social structures and forces, he nevertheless tries to encourage every 
human being to become capable of reducing dependency. This he 
thinks is possible if people recognise the pivotal but contingent 
relationship between ‘wants’ and ‘needs’ and between ‘rights’ and 
‘duties’. This can happen only when a consumer from a position of 
self-reliance calls the bluff (of the myth) that the consumer knows 
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best. The consumer knows only that which the consumer is allowed 
or rather made to know. Focus has to shift to a critical analysis 
of our consumption profile and the insidious warp in which this 
is constantly manipulated by the market economy. Only then will 
we be able to question the limitless and systematic exploitation 
of natural resources in the pursuit of expanding consumption, 
increasing production and generating wealth. Self-reliance brings 
accountability into the discourse of social transformation. 

The fourth issue: ahimsa pertains to non-antagonism or krodh 
tyaga, i.e. the renunciation of anger. For Gandhiji, ahimsa is the 
secular manifest of the more emotional love. The test of ahimsa 
is care, tolerance and compassion; and even as ahimsa leads to an 
avoidance of harming anybody or anything, it also leads to a positive 
desire to help others. For Gandhians this meant involvement in 
social service. 

Besides concepts and philosophies, involvement needed clear 
methods of intervention and to avoid getting bogged down in 
rhetoric, clear programmes and projects had to be designed. While to 
an extent social transition can be mediated, it need not become the 
preserve of either the state or some amorphous people. Accordingly 
some of Gandhiji’s colleagues and followers took up this challenge 
of mediating our social transformation and making democracy. 
In the process some took to village development and others to 
service, education, appropriate technology, rural industrialisation 
and khadi, while some took to issues relating to empowerment 
and organisation building. 

Gandhian thought is essentially action oriented. While certain 
ideas are central to it, a practical engagement with these ideas is of 
paramount importance. This practical engagement is such that it 
should play a role in social transformation, create a casteless society, 
and increase the living standards of the poor, create self-reliance and 
so on. But this does not mean that we have a clear programmatic 
path for the implementation of these ideas, especially one that is 
sensitive to the complexity of our society. This confusion has to an 
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extent led to a slow disintegration of the Gandhian ethos around 
the country. The question is whether Gandhian ideas, ideals and 
particularly the experience of Gandhians who have been actively 
intervening in the social transformation processes, retain relevance 
to our society today. This involves understanding Gandhian 
ideas critically, along with a dispassionate look at the Gandhian 
organisations, the problems they face, and the ways in which they 
have addressed their problems of transformation. 

Some of the central issues, which need to be considered, can 
be described as follows: 


* Gandhian ideas need a strong social ethic that drives 
Gandhians to follow certain life styles, career choices and 
in general, work for the upliftment of the dispossessed. This 
ethic, while seemingly laudable, generates a whole set of new 
problems for Gandhian organisations. First, what should 
the nature of social service be? Is it possible to emphasise 
volunteerism and a sense of sacrifice in an organisational 
way? Is it enough to have the feeling of wanting to engage in 
social service? Or should these inclinations be supplemented 
by institutional mechanisms, which will help institutionalise 
social work without having to depend upon and wait for 
individuals who are willing to participate in what they 
consider as social service? Also in the context of social service, 
how do we understand the power relations that may exist 
between the giver and the receiver? And along with it the 
power relation between the individual and the institution? 
While it is the case that Gandhian organisations have indeed 
made appreciable difference at least to the local communities 
around them, the rise of NGOs generate a new set of 
problems. There are many NGOs who work with similar 
problems and in the same locations as the Gandhian groups. 
Is there any significant difference between the NGOs and 
the Gandhian groups? This issue leads to many important 
questions. One is that of professionalisation, which, among 
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other things, involves the issue of payment for those involved 
in these activities. It is generally the case that some NGOs 
are comparatively well funded, either by foreign agencies or 
Indian ones. The employees of some of these NGOs are very 
well paid especially when compared to some Gandhian groups. 
Is this disparate payment important in the institutional sense 
for Gandhian organisations? Is it reasonable to ask Gandhian 
workers to be satisfied with less remuneration just because 
they are involved as Gandhians in social work? Or will the 
effectiveness of these organisations fluctuate by increase in 
salaries and in general, more resources? 

There are also other organisations whose primary concerns 
are to bring about social change. They may be ‘secular’ or 
charity organisations, or religious groups or even non-party 
political formations. In order to understand the larger issues 
of Gandhian ideas it is necessary to compare and contrast 
the functioning of these various groups. 

While Gandhian organisations are autonomous, they often 
supplement the activities of the government, especially in the 
rural areas. What exactly is the desirable relation between the 
state and these organisations? This becomes an important 
issue when these organisations want to take up programmes 
that are primarily the responsibility of the state. Is it the case 
that these organisations step in to do what the state has to 
but has not done? Or do these groups bring an approach 
that is different from that of the state? How important is 
it to de-link from certain arms of the state? 

Similarly about the entrepreneurial role of these organisations. 
In order to have some self-sustaining funding, they take up 
various activities that not only generate employment but also 
create funds for their own survival. If they are entrepreneurs 
then what kind of entrepreneurs should they be? What 
kind of activities should they take up in order to create 
employment and generate funds? If they can manufacture 
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soaps and shampoo, then should they be barred from 
manufacturing other consumer and industrial products? On 
what basis do we draw the line? Here we are also forced 
to consider the difficult problem of technology and in the 
Gandhian context, khadi. Should the activities supported by 
Gandhian groups be limited to khadi and what is known 
as artisan technologies? Those that are less dependent on 


technology than on human resources? For example, if there 


is a printing press, then should computers be used? What 
kind of appropriate technology is needed? Or if social change 
is of primary concern, then should there be a limitation on 
the kinds of technologies that can bring about this change? 
Underlying all these are the fundamental questions relating 
to surplus generation and appropriation, leisure, labour and 
so on. 

We also need to consider the role of the fast emerging 
information and communications technologies, which seem 
to have a profound impact on production processes and social 
relationships. Given the Gandhian perspective, which is wary 
of technology, how can Gandhian groups take advantage of 
new technologies without compromising on fundamental 
principles? The Gandhian opposition to technology is founded 
on the premise that technology tends to assume a life of its 
own and is at the root of alienation. Accordingly for them, 
will the term ‘appropriate’ retain relevance? 

Finally, if we want to consider the relevance of Gandhian ideas 
for contemporary society, it is important to focus not only 
on the rural sector but also on the urban. It is not enough 
to say that one should focus on rural India because there is 
a disproportionate allocation of resources, governance and 
so on in urban areas. While it is important to find ways to 
redress this imbalance, it is also important for Gandhians 
to find ways to bring their message, practice and ethos to 
the urban sectors. 
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These issues and other related ones can be dealt with by drawing 
upon Gandhian philosophy and at the same time critically analysing 
one or more Gandhian institutions. The primary organisation 
that will be the focus of this study is the Gandhigram Trust in 
the Dindigul District of Tamil Nadu. This organisation has been 
in the forefront of service and practice of Gandhian ideals for 
nearly sixty years. Our objective is not to evaluate Gandhigram 
Trust or pass judgement on its practices. The study hopes to use 
the Gandhigram experience to throw light on the significance of 
Gandhian thought and what is possible. Granted we are no more 
the same as what we were when we gained independence. India 
and Indians have changed. But we are not ‘another’, because if we 
were, then we are in deep trouble. 


Gandhigram 


To reach Gandhigram, if you come by train you get off at 
Ambaturai railway station, which is about a kilometre away from 
the main campus. Most of the mail and express trains, which are 
in a hurry, skip Ambaturai after Dindigul junction and stop only at 
Kodai Road, a good eleven kilometers to the south of Gandhigram. 
Dindigul is the district headquarters and Kodai Road is the gateway 
to the hill station Kodaikanal. Each of these semi-urban villages, 
like Gandhigram, straddles the national highway (NH). 

It you are a VIP, a senior bureaucrat or a representative of some 
funding agency and prefer to come by air, you arrive at Madurai, 
also on NH7 and about sixty kilometres south of Gandhigram. 
Whichever way you come, if you inform the folks at Gandhigram, 
their hospitality ensures a pleasant sojourn. 

The sprawling campus is a world in itself: a community, an 
involvement, a vision, a search. NH7 runs along the western flank 
of the campus while the railway line fairly bisects it. On the east, 
with its age-old poise, you have the meditating Sirumalai hills, while 
a little off to the west are the elegant Palani and Kodai ranges. 
Located in a rain-shadow, Gandhigram evinces an austere beauty 


typical of the Tamil hinterland. 
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Spread over acres of sober infrastructure, residences, offices, homes 
for the elderly, the destitute and the disowned, and guesthouses, the 
main campus dotted with gracious and mature trees exudes a feeling 
of loamy rich earthiness and a feeling of belonging. The central 
guesthouse with its unobtrusive spaciousness puts you at ease. And 
by the time you deposit your luggage in the spartan rooms and 
stretch out under the thatched verandah, the aura of the milieu 
starts to seep in, raising a plethora of images and sentiments. This 
ambience can be very seductive. The most engaging is a lurking 
feeling of dichotomy between the timeless aura of the campus 
with its presiding tenets and the incessant drone of the vehicles on 
NH7, augmented by the thundering trains: graphic representations 
of a nation seeking to walk firmly towards swaraj. 

The drone of the bumblebee drilling into the bamboo structure 
holding up the thatch, the incongruity of a bumblebee flying 
against all norms of aerodynamics and the languid eyes of the 
bats hanging from the thatch amuse and try to distract you. But 
very soon the liminal tension under the tranquility re-engages you. 
And before you know, you are confronting the elemental question: 
Where are we on the highway to swaraj? And by asking this, you 
are in august company! 

This was a query, fundamental even to the founders of Gandhigram. 
Perhaps the Mahatma from whom the founders of Gandhigram 
drew a lot of inspiration was anticipating such a problematic. Just 
before independence, Gandhi had written, ‘you are greatly mistaken 
in assuming that as soon as swaraj comes prosperity will flood the 
country. Actually he had warned, ‘far greater sacrifices will be needed 
after the attainment of self-government to establish good government 

. than were required for the attainment of freedom.’ 

Not surprisingly your enquiry turns pensive. Where have we 
reached after nearly sixty years of freedom? Our present national 
leaders, heirs to the freedom fighters aver: our GDP is growing, 
stock markets are buoyant, there is an impending boom in local 
and foreign investment, and a lot of confidence in foreigners about 
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our economy, while in the same breath they nonchalantly accept 
our chronic poverty, hunger, unemployment, regional disparities 
and inequalities which remain. In effect the so-called age-old 
problems of inequality, poverty, unemployment and so on endure. 
Such somber thoughts make you uncomfortable. 

But the Gandhigram ambience is encouraging. Here, you feel, 
are practical people. In a subtle fashion the stoic guesthouse with 
its memories of stalwarts, silently beckons the inquisitive and the 
idealistic within us. You are encouraged to explore and leaving the 
cozy verandah you set forth on a mission! 

In front of the guesthouse is the Sowbhagya Illam—a home for 
children; behind you there is Sevikashram—a home for women; 
towards the east you have Sugavanam—a home for the aged; 
and spread around these is the rest of the campus. Each of these 
represents an engagement with optimism. It is early morning. So 
you venture out to take in the sights of Gandhigram; preferably 
before the guided tour. A fine haze hits you with a poetic suggestion 
of godhuli. But poetry can be misleading. The dust is just a group 
of Sevikashram inmates sweeping the roads. Gandhigram is still 
deciding whether it should have a macadam road inside the campus 
or retain the broad dirt tracts? 

The Gandhigram Trust campus and the adjoining Gandhigram 
Rural Institute Campus are spacious. It takes a good hour to go 
around. As you walk, Gandhigram emerges as a cluster of habitations, 
activities and relationships. The activities include the orphanages, 
the university, the hospital, the Lakshmi Seva Sangham, Printing 
Press and the various extension and economic activities, the schools 
and many others. The habitations include the various campuses, 
the areas for housing and living, interaction and entertainment, 
meditation, solitude and self-renewal. The relationships include the 
physical relationships between activities, the bonds between members, 
between insiders and outsiders, the generation of transparency 
and trust, the replication of knowledge and the long-term value 
structures of commitment. 
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At the end of your peregrination, the backdrop is fairly 
clear. You have a choice. You can continue your contemplation 
about Gandhigram and perhaps gain some insights about 
indigenous endeavours and alternative world views regarding social 
transformation, or you can give the place a rhetorical once-over 
and get over with it. After all Gandhi is passé—for many. 

The trip does ensure one thing: Gandhigram cannot be dismissed 
by an once-over; so back again to contemplation. 


THE PROBLEMATIC 


In many ways, what I have been discussing in the earlier section 
re-emerges with a Gandhigram hue. What was it that we Indians 
wanted from ourselves after independence? Why did at least some 
of us turn to Gandhi? Why did a Gandhigram emerge? In today’s 
context, can such an institution be a role model for alternative 
forums? Why did Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, Martin Luther King 
and Nehru, among many others, come to Gandhigram? 

In effect what does Gandhigram stand for? Is it just a quaint effort 
of some upper caste class idealists, a benign hope, a sunset station 
for the constructive worker, a way-stop of integrated development 
which at best deserves a smile and a sigh? In effect, is Gandhigram 
an elegy to swaraj, the ultimate Gandhian panacea? 

Or are we missing the wood for the trees? Gandhigram could 
very well represent an alternative world view; a homegrown creative 
urge which points to sustainable transformation processes distinct 
from those propagated by the hegemonic state. 

Perhaps the distinction lies in the disparate aspirations of the 
elite and the others. The elite wanted wealth and development like 
the West. They wanted production, competition and consumption 
to define our social milieu. In effect they preferred the market, the 
GDP, the Sensex, and not civil society to be the ultimate arbitrator 
of our social transition. 
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Not surprisingly the history of our journey since independence 
is strewn with misguided enterprise and hijacked aspirations. For 
most of us swaraj is still a dream. The question is, should we give 
up swaraj as a pipedream? Thus might be consistent with our much 
commented upon tendency to knuckle under. Or can we listen 
to the Mahatma in the way Gandhigram did? And the impish 
Mahatma did tell a lot! Some recall might be useful. 

As far as consistency is concerned, paraphrasing Emerson, the 
Mahatma had written, ‘foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little 
minds. And as for swaraj, way back in 1917 he wrote, ‘the freedom 
to err and the power to correct errors is one definition of Swaraj.’ 
May be it is time to do some serious reflection. Perhaps it is time to 
correct errors in our understanding of swaraj and social transformation 
and the experience of Gandhigram can contribute in this learning. 
And let consistency be the beacon and not the destiny. 

Gandhigram is an experiment established to incorporate Gandhiji’s 
ideals and visions into a concrete compendium of integrated strategies 
and activities. A continuum of involvement and transformation and 
re-involvement, it is a product of the Mahatma’s encouragement 
to aspire for swaraj as an enterprise independent of the state. 
Dr Kousalya the present Managing ‘Trustee and ‘amma’ to every 
body at Gandhigram, puts it clearly in a personal interview: 


The place was chosen and Gandhiji sent a message, Success attends 
where truth reigns. With that message and blessings, Gandhigram 
was started on 7 October 1947. Gandhiji’s ideology was always 
‘integrated rural development’. So there is no place for a single 
programme: we don't do health alone, we don't do education 
alone. Based on his advice, we started working here: and again 
on Gandhiji’s advice we trained women to work as doctors where 
there is no doctor. Gandhiji’s advice and Gandhigram’s ideology was 
that whoever works in a village should stay put there. May be they 
would take care of a few villages around. They will be doing a lot of 
good work there, such as health is one such activity and integrated 
communal harmony is another. Since then people (Gandhigram 
volunteers) stayed in the village, they faced the problems and they 
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found solutions themselves; this is how the community got closer 
to the work (initiated by Gandhigram). The decision-making was 
by the village and we gave service. What ever the community felt, 
we were serving. 


Creating awareness was Gandhigram’s responsibility and then deciding 
and choosing was by the community; and serving them according 
to their needs was again Gandhigram’s responsibility. There should 
not be any duplication; whatever the Government does let it do; we 
will do something that is necessary for the community and which 
is not being done by the government. 


The impelling ethos for Gandhigram thus is the Mahatmas 
advice, “Success attends where truth reigns’—a very intriguing and 
compelling counsel indeed. What did the Mahatma mean? The 
problematic is the term truth, which willy-nilly for all of us holds 
distinct philosophical, moral and pragmatic-quotidian connotations. 
This is a problematic because Gandhiji’s usage of the term ‘truth’ 
involves an element of theory and philosophy. It carries a lot of 
conceptual baggage and is more than the common sense usage of 
truth. To elaborate, while Gandhiji might have suggested that all 
activities of Gandhigram must be premised on truth, since the 
message was specifically to Gandhigram, Gandhigram still had to 
define ‘truth’ for itself. Moreover, ‘truth’ by itself does not evaluate 
success or failure. Truth can only caution us, particularly against 
exclusivism. However, truth can help us establish a harmonious 
relationship between the personal and the social, two perpetually 
contending facets of our being. Obviously satyagraha, non-violence, 
and a deep sense of plurality will have to mediate this involvement 
with truth. To begin it might be useful to look into the nature of 
the milieu, an engagement which produced a Gandhigram. 


A LITTLE BACKGROUND 


With independence, India replaced British colonialism with 
democracy. Our swaraj was to become a sovereign secular democracy, 
in common parlance ‘a suraj’. But a swaraj and a democracy do not 
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emerge because we want one. Just like independence, it has to be 
built, brick by brick, section by section; and by all who want to 
belong to it. Moreover, like all designs and discourses, this too is 
subject to tensions, interpretations, redesigning and contradictions. 
Above all, in a clan and caste-ridden society like ours, every step 
will be contended and contested. 

The Mahatma had counselled: swaraj by its very nature is not in 
the giving of anybody. For self-rule to become a self-achievement, it 
has to be created, cultivated and consolidated, each a task in itself. 
In other words, after the euphoria and rhetoric of independence 
there has to be this vital quest for swaraj; a desirable state of being 
for the people and the nation. 

The leadership knew, the people discerned. But the question 
was how to go about and achieve it. Who should be spearheading 
this quest, and what should be the mode, tone and tenor of such 
a national effort? 

Three broad and distinct streams emerged: 


* The first emanated as a consequence of the hegemony of 
the elite and is represented by the State, which claims to 
represent the best interests of society. 

The second was a consequence of the manoeuvering 
and positioning by representatives of various civil society 
organisations, idealistic freedom fighters, proponents of 
various ideologies, and so on. These elements were not 
from the deprived or displaced sections of society. This 
stream claims to be the more authentic representation of 
the people. 

Last, and in a way liminal, is the relatively dispersed, 
autonomous, local, reciprocity-based articulation or some 
would say engagement or dialogue, within civil society. 
While mainly a non-elite, non-state phenomenon, it is 
not exclusive. Its inclusiveness is in the fact that it is not 
a counter-ideology. It is indigenous, non-alienating, moral 
and enabling. 
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Initially the first two streams were not in antagonism and even 
drew their adherents from the same stock of freedom fighters, 
politicians, social workers and conscientious elite. Gandhigram 
is a striking example of this. The founders were freedom 
fighters, politicians and members of the conscientious elite. The 
distinction, however, was in the ethos pursued and in the implicit 
interpretation of power abdicated by the departing colonial masters 
and mentors. 

While power is the wherewithal to conspicuously influence 
both the discourse of social transformation and delimited form of 
action, knowledge and being, Gandhians had and continue to have 
a considerably uncomplicated perception. 

Acharya Ramamurti of Khadigram Sanstha, one of the leading 
Gandhians and in many ways a product of the post-independence 


search for alternative methods of social transformation explains 
this. 


Social transformation has to resonate around a voice of truth; 
a vocalisation which should neither be influenced by a lust for 
property nor intimidated by state authority; a voice which other 
than a commitment towards moral values is neither committed to 
power nor to any authority in society. There should be some people 
who will be the carriers of this voice of truth. This is why Gandhiji 
had spoken about the concept of Lok Sevak Sangh; the Congress 
should be dismantled and a network of lok sevaks should spread 
all over the country. Seven lakh workers in seven lakh villages; it 
was in this context that he had put forth the concept of power, i.e. 
generating power, capturing power, and exercising power.' 


The worker's job is to generate power. People who want to go into 
politics—their job is to capture power. He (Gandhiji) said: let the 
Congress be an election-fighting machine. (If) they desire to go 
into politics then they should capture power; and exercising power, 
this is the job of the people, let them exercise power. Thus if we 
understand power in this manner then many kinds of difficulties 
are resolved; and every one of us must decide that power, i.e. in 
relationship to power what is our position. Accordingly the role of 


'See Samir Banerjee (ed.) Bas Eak Kadam (Shimla, 2001), 55. 
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an activist becomes very clear in that our role is that of generating 
power.” 


Acharya Ramamurti elaborates. 


Post independence this (task of) ‘generating power and aspiring for 
swaraj meant relating to the core issue of our emerging democracy.’ 
Ramamurti maintains that, ‘the basic problem is democracy: and all 
these other issues which we talk about on development is essentially 
relief work. Unless people in this country acquire that strength which 
will ensure that they are able to recognize their rights and duties, 
our bureaucratic state will dominate every thing. The people will 
not be allowed to do anything.’ 


TRANSITION 


When we talk of social transformation and democracy we usually 
stress two aspects: development, i.e. economic growth, and equitable 
distribution, i.e. equal access to opportunities and the benefits 
of social potentiality and creativity. Further we also accept that 
within our social endowments and entitlements, this transformation 
means equal opportunity for every body. In effect the discourse of 
democracy is about a process of non-sectarianism and the creation 
of equal opportunities for everybody in society. 

Obviously transformation is a demanding process. In a milieu 
driven by modernisation and globalisation, it emerges as a complex 
matrix of the intended and the unintended. However, above all, 
it reflects the demands, beliefs, commitments, restrictions and 
actions of the citizenry. The question is ‘does every one have an 
equal say?’ This is a moot question because on this will depend 
the quality of transformation and the nature and role of change, 
agents and agencies. 

In the Indian context, after independence for non-governmental 
civil society forums, the issue in the layman’s term boiled down to 


* Ibid. 55. 
> Tbid. 15. 
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choosing a balanced future. In effect they had to choose between 
changing and continuing with attitudes, traditions, community 
norms, dress, eating habits, consumption norms, relationship 
patterns and just about every thing. In effect since the onus was 
on development, they had to make choices to change and create 
a balanced future. 

Development is a difficult enterprise. It has to accommodate all 
kinds of needs, wants, interests, histories, traditions, relationships, 
and so on. Besides, it has to conform to borrowed ideas of well- 
being where worldviews such as enlightenment and modernisation 
are valorised. Not surprisingly this engagement remains fraught with 
all kinds of problems because while development is supposed to 
be synonymous with change, progress and well-being, societies are 
conspicuously diverse. They neither come from the same mould, 
nor do they like being stereotyped and stuffed into similar jackets. 
Fundamentally, the notion of development hides more than it 
reveals. 

In a way, most of our difficulties with the processes of social 
transformation appear because while we have some idea of what 
we do not want; as a community we are rarely clear about what 
we want. Most of the time we prefer to borrow our aspirations. 
Gunnar Myrdal in a speech delivered in the One Asia Assembly in 
New Delhi in 1973 put it clearly. *.... the economists (Western, 
Asian and communist) all thought in terms of physical investment, 
mainly in industry, and of financial and fiscal appropriation.’ He 
also added that, ‘my Indian friends will not be offended when I 
say, that if Indian planning has not been more successful than it 
has actually been, the main explanation is that they have not kept 
so close as they should to the fundamentals of the teachings of 
the father of the Nation.” For a country, which expects a lot from 
central planning, this is really something. 


“See Gunnar Myrdal, “The Human Dimension of Economic Growth’, 


in People’s Action, vol. 7, no. 3 (Capart, New Delhi). 
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SEARCH FOR ALTERNATIVES 


Post independence for the people involved in non-governmental 
social transformation processes, the issue was of involving large 
sections of the indigenous population in the nitty gritty of democracy. 
As Dr Kousalya pointed out, at least in the case of Gandhigram, 
it was neither a government initiative, nor was it an initiative 
exclusively by or of the people. It was more like for and by the 
people. Accordingly, while trying to creatively critique the emerging 
social discourse, they turned to Gandhiji and his ideas of integrated 
all-embracing approaches. Muniandi of Gandhi Niketan, Kallupatti 
a close associate of Gandhigram had put it succinctly, ‘when we 
think of Gandhiji, he is relevant for ali times because he touched 
the fundamental principles of life. He had two programmes; one 
Satyagraha, which is a negative programme and the other, a positive 
one, called the constructive programme. Under this constructive 
programme, he wanted to include all those things that would make 
people come together, work together and understand one another; 
and thereby make life very peaceful and loving’ (from personal 
discussions with the author). 

This was the essential thinking that led a lot of Gandhians to get 
involved in social transformation. It gave them a broad framework 
and an ethos. 


GANDHIGRAM: AN INVOLVEMENT 


To characterise Gandhigram as an institution might not be fair at 
all. As a matter of fact, Gandhigram is a village, a panchayat. And 
then there are so many institutions: Gandhigram Trust, Gandhigram 
Khadi and Village Industries Charitable Trust, Gandhigram Rural 
Institute, Gandhigram Institute of Rural Health and Family Welfare 
Trust, Lakshmi Seva Sangam, Kasturba Hospital and so on, which 
constitute the Gandhigram initiative. While these are independent 
legal entities, and are registered as separate institutions, they still 
remain a part of a process, a hope and a vision. 
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In a way, Gandhigram is more like a community, spawned 
and shaped by events over a span of more than five decades. Its 
genesis is more like that of Gandhiji’s ashram experiments, only 
in this case, the efforts were more towards ameliorating poverty 
amongst the masses. And one must say, unlike Gandhiji’s ashrams, 
Gandhigram continues and remains vibrant. The evolution of the 
various institutions has been more like the unfolding of a series of 
events, each with a specific mission, all drawing inspiration from 
Gandhian thought and gaining maturity on their own terms. 

Gandhigram has been conceptualised to bear upon and indicate 
the relevance of Gandhian thought on the processes and structures of 
social relationships, social transformation and community life. In the 
process it has emerged as a complex cluster of habitations, activities 
and relationships. The bottom line, however, is an engagement with 
social transformation; and for a society in transition, particularly a 
society as old and tradition-rich as India, this endeavour has been 
complex and demanding to say the least. 

The idea of Gandhigram began way back in 1947. Those were 
heady days of idealism, hope, commitment and powerful urges to 
carry on the spirit of the freedom movement. India was on the 
brink of achieving independence and a deep sense of enthusiasm 
prevailed. This was also a time when a number of freedom fighters, 
suffused with the experience of the freedom movement wanted 
to aspire for a meaningful ‘swaraj’, where the meaningful would 
underscore an egalitarian and non-exploitative society. These were 
seekers who knew that gaining independence from the colonial 
masters, albeit difficult, was still just the first step. Much had still to 
be done to attain true swaraj because this would require dedication, 
commitment, people's participation and clarity of vision. 

Among these idealist freedom fighters were the founders of 
Gandhigram, Dr Soundram, Dr G. Ramachandran, Shri Lagumaiah 
and others whose idealism Gandhian thought, particularly 
Gandhiji’s concept of “Constructive Programme’, tempered. In this 
treatise they found the core of a creative and critical manifesto, 
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which they felt could help them design a plan of action to carry 
on the incomplete task of gaining purna swaraj. For them, the 
Constructive Programme ‘is designed to build up the nation from 
the very bottom upward’ and ‘is the truthful and non-violent way 
of winning purna swaraj” 


GANDHIAN ECONOMICS AND THE CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAMME 


In Gandhiji’s schema, social transformation meant that every Indian 
should be able to acquire the opportunity and competence to act 
more rationally while choosing the components of the society they 
want to live in. Concerned with both self-help and self-respect, 
Gandhiji’s overriding concern was to create meaningful, all-embracing 
community-based systems and structures. 

The basic principles of Gandhiji’s economic programme can be 
summarised as: 


1. avoidance of mechanisation and encouragement of cottage 
industries; 

2. improvement of rural small-scale agriculture; 

3. making the village community as much self-sufficient and 
self-reliant as practicable; 

4. decentralising the administrative and economic structure; 

5. reducing income inequalities by raising the income level 
among the poor and by changing the attitude and motivation 
of the rich; 

6. ensuring that capitalists and big businessmen serve as ‘trustees’ 
for the whole community.® 


While the above constituted the critical and systemic content 
of Gandhiji’s ideas, the creative element is even more pragmatic. 


>M. K. Gandhi, CWMG, 75: 146-66. 
°See B. Datta, Indian Economic Thought: Twentieth Century Perspectives 
1900-1950 (Delhi, 1978), 152. 
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In terms of social transformation, Gandhiji expected a lot from 
the Constructive Programme, which he described as follows. “The 
constructive programme may otherwise and more fittingly be called 
construction of purna swaraj or complete independence by truthful 
and non-violent means.” In the preface before enumerating the 
various items Gandhiji clarifies. “The constructive programme... 
is designed to build up the nation from the very bottom upward.’ 
Elaborating he also said, ‘my list does not pretend to be exhaustive; 
it is merely illustrative.’ Fittingly, for Gandhiji these items had 
increased from three in the early twenties to eighteen by 1945. 
In effect, Gandhiji was urging for a creative engagement with his 
ideas of social intervention. For him the Constructive Programme 
was not to be a close and shut shruti wakya. 

The Constructive Programme constituted the following issues and 
items: Communal Unity, Removal of Untouchability, Prohibition, 
Khadi, Other Village Industries, Village Sanitation, Basic Education, 
Adult Education, Women, Education in Health and Hygiene, 
Provincial Languages, National Languages, Economic Equality, 
Kisans, Labour, Adivasis, Lepers and Students.*® 

As is obvious, the items cover a wide range of issues. In many 
ways these were to be principle ingredients of the draft constitution 
for the post-independence Congress which Pyarelal described as 
Gandhi's ‘last will and testament’, which in turn was to have 
converted the Congress into a ‘Lok Sevak Sangh’. 

Evidently this did not happen. But some of the Congress 
freedom fighters were not ready to offload Gandhi in the name of 
political pragmatism. They wanted to engage themselves with his 
ideas as enumerated in the constructive programme, look into the 
core ethos of what Gandhiji stood for and chart a path of social 
transformation which would be Indian both in spirit and form. 
And Gandhi did not disappoint. In his prolific writing, there was 


enough. Some of these stand out: 


7See CWMG, Vol. 75, Preface. 
8 See CWMG, vol. 75, 146—G6. 
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‘Heaven help the man, the woman, or the nation that learns 
to live on charity.’ 

‘Institutions of public service should be located among the 
people, be partners of their joys and sorrows and render service 
by spreading knowledge among them.’ 

‘Given an indomitable will on the part of a band of earnest 
workers the (Constructive) Programme is as workable as any other 
and more so than most.’ 

This was enough insight and incentive for Dr Soundram, 
Dr G. Ramachandran and their colleagues to choose their calling. 
Reflecting Gandhiji’s passion for the local, the village and the 
rural, where in any case most poverty existed, they decided to 
locate themselves along with their initiative in a rural area. The 
site however had to be chosen. 

While all this was happening at the national and state levels, 
at Chinnalapatti, a small village near Dindigul, things were no 
different. Lagumaiah and his friends and associates, steeped in the 
freedom movement were eagerly anticipating a meaningful future. 
For them too, Gandhi was more than an icon. He was a source 
of both inspiration and clarity. Lagumaiah and his friend knew 
that for independence to consolidate, the focus had to shift to 
rural areas like Chinnalapatti. The question was one of how to 
accomplish this. 

Destiny and events conspired to bring together Dr Soundram, 
Dr G. Ramachandran, and their colleagues with Lagumaiah and his 
friends at Chinnalapatti. And from this association of like-minded 
people, the idea of Gandhigram emerged, took shape and matured 
as an initiation, an involvement and an intervention. 


The Gandhigram Trust ‘ 


The inception of Gandhigram Trust is a confluence of three distinct 
events. All of them drew from the conditions prevailing in the 
country during the late 1940s. Each had its own configuration 
of issues, background, dynamics and signification and was not 
dependent on the others. However, over time, pre-eminent elements 
engaged in these events found themselves combining to culminate 
in the emergence of Gandhigram. 

At the centre of the first event is the charismatic Dr Soundram. 
Her own life, her personal experiences, her considerable commitment 
and social involvement contributed to initiatives, which led to the 
setting up of Gandhigram. Dr Soundram was born on 18 August 
1905 to the eminent industrialist T. V. Sundaram Iyengar and Laxmi 
Ammal. Brought up in an upper-caste, upper-class home, she was 
exposed early in life to the rich and vibrant cultural social milieu 
of Madurai. In keeping with tradition she was married when she 
was twelve. After her marriage she stayed with her parents, while 
her husband Sundara Rajan went on to finish his medical studies 
before joining the Madurai Government Hospital. It looked as if 
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she was destined to become a housewife, considering that she was 
the only daughter of her doting parents. 

But fate had willed otherwise. The charming Soundram found 
her sheltered life jousting with the vagaries of destiny. She was 
only seventeen when she lost her eight-month-old child. And then 
in 1925 while struggling to contain a raging plague epidemic, her 
husband died, a victim of the dreaded disease. The twenty-year- 
old widow had to take stock of her life, burdened not just by the 
trauma of losing her partner, but also a promise of studying to 
become a doctor, which she made to her dying husband. While the 
family rallied around her, destiny did not abandon her. Personal 
determination and broad-minded parents saw the bramhin widow 
complete school, go to Delhi and by 1936, become a doctor. 

In Delhi she found a soul mate in Dr Susheela Nayyar with 
whom she shared a room and her spare time. Through Dr Nayyar 
she came into contact with the inner circle of Mahatma Gandhi. 
This in turn led her not only to the call of swaraj but also to 
the real import of social work. After finishing her studies at Lady 
Hardinge Medical College she returned to Madurai. Here she 
met Dr G. Ramachandran, an educationist who had studied at 
Shantiniketan and was deeply influenced both by the Mahatma 
and Gurudev. At this time Dr Ramachandran was working with 
Vaidyanatha lyer and struggling to open the Madurai Meenakshi 
temple to all castes. 

Those were heady days of struggle and personal commitment. 
These struggles were not only against our colonial masters but also 
against all that was wrong within our society. And in these struggles, 
many felt a conspicuous urge to make commitments and decisions 
both at social and personal levels. After all, those were exciting 
days when everybody felt that ideas, principles and dreams had 
to be converted into workable postulates and not left as hopes. 
Dr Soundram was no exception. She made her choice. She wanted 
to serve society and she wanted a partner. The bramhin widow who 
had seen a lot, decided to marry the erudite Dr Ramachandran 
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who was a non-tamilian and a non-bramhin. While love must have 
played a hand, for Dr Soundram, it also involved taking a social 
stand. Her parents were totally opposed to the idea. For them it 
was a bit too much. But Dr Soundram was determined and with 
the blessings of Rajaji, Thakkar Baba and the Mahatma himself, 
the couple were married on 2 November 1940. For her wedding 
she had the privilege of wearing a sari made from yarn spun by 
Kasturba and a mangalsutra dipped in turmeric by the Mahatma 
himself. 

Dr Soundram then decided to move to Madras and specialise 
in gynaecology. She finished her specialisation and then with 
Dr Muthulakshmi Reddy and other like-minded friends in 1943 
started the Avvai Rural Medical Services at Pappanchanvadi village 
near Adyar, Madras. Dr Soundram had found her calling: to serve the 
people through her skills as a doctor and as a caring human being. 

The second event unfolded with the passing away of Kasturba 
Gandhi on 22 February 1944. To commemorate her memory, a 
fund was collected. This fund of about two crore rupees was given 
to Gandhiji on his seventy-fifth birthday. Gandhiji decided that 
this contribution from the nation should be used for the welfare 
and advancement of rural women. “Thus came into being the 
Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial Trust. The Mahatma picked 
the cream of Indian womanhood of proven dedication and ability 
to lead the movement in each state in India. For (the present state 
of) Tamil Nadu his choice was Dr Soundram Ramachandran.”! 
Dr Soundram responded and the first batch of gramsevika Training 
of some thirty girls was promptly started in Tiruvanmiyur near 
Madras during 1946-47. 

While the overall objective was samagra gram seva, and integrated 
intervention was planned through village centres, the gramsevikas 
were one dimension of this integrated rural development strategy, 
which was based on the Gandhiji’s constructive programme. 


'See Gandhigram—Three Decades of Work 1947-77 (Gandhigram, 
ie Fa Pa 
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Gandhiji laid certain criteria for selecting village centres. He was 
clear that villages with a population of less than 2000 situated at 
least six miles away from a town should be chosen for that purpose. 
A village centre consisted of a Gram Sevika, a pre-basic teacher and 
a nurse-cum-midwife; the latter trained in treating minor ailments 
as well. The acid test was that the impact of the integrated work 
should develop self-reliance in the rural community to the extent 
of supporting these programmes and running them on this own 
after a period of five years.’ 


While other events were unfolding at the national and the 
state level, a third event was evolving at Chinnalapatti, a small 
town near Dindigul where young Lagumaiah and his friends and 
associates, steeped in the freedom struggle, were eagerly anticipating 
a meaningful future. For them too, Gandhiji was more than an 
icon. He was the source of inspiration and clarity. Lagumaiah and 
his friends knew that for independence to consolidate, the focus 
had to shift to rural areas like Chinnalapatti. The question was 
how to initiate this? Destiny it seems is neither blind nor heartless. 
The hopes of Lagumaiah and his friends would not be denied, it 
would come about in a roundabout fashion. The first act was to 
unravel when on 2 February 1946, Mahatma Gandhi was on his 
way to Madurai on his last tour of Tamil Nadu. A few thousand 
villagers of Cinnalapatti near Dindigul, like lakhs of others all 
over the country, were yearning to have his darshan and wanted 
his train to be stopped near their village. Though the organisers of 
Gandhiji’s tour programme were eager to oblige, considering the 
enormous strain on Gandhiji if he were to be constantly woken 
up, they adamantly refused to agree to stopping the train at every 
possible place. But the villagers of Chinnalapatti under the leadership 
of young idealists like Lagumaiah were made of sterner stuff and 
had other ideas. They manipulated the railway signals, ensured the 
stoppage of the train and succeeded in having a darshan of their 
idol. The seeds of Gandhigram were sown in the very same place 
on which he set foot. 


* Ibid. 1. 
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The question is what could have led to the conjunction of 
three otherwise unrelated events. For her Samagra Gram Seva, 
Dr Soundram had to select village centres with a population of 
less than 2000, situated at least six miles away from a town. ‘It 
was in the year 1947, when the country marched from bondage to 
freedom, that Gandhiji visited Madras and stayed for a week. One 
day Gandhiji was presented with a beautiful painting of Kasturba 
by one of the Gandhian constructive workers. Gandhiji called 
Dr T. S. Soundram and handing over the painting said, ‘Soundram, 
you are the pratinidhi for the Kasturba Trust in Tamil Nadu.’ He 
added, ‘I do not believe in people staying in the metropolis and 
doing village work. I feel you should start your activities in a 
backward area.” His stress was on schemes that would benefit women 
and children living in rural areas. This was the founding moment, 
which presaged Gandhigram. Soundram knew she had to move out 
of Madras. Shri M. Bhaktavatsalam, the former Chief Minister of 
Madras State offered 15 acres of land in Minjur, his native village 
near Madras. Rev. Khaitan, Shri Jaganathanji and other Gandhians 
suggested many places. But most were found to be unsuitable. 
Dr Soundram started to search for a place in the then Madurai 
district. This is where Lagumaiah came in. He offered 25 acres of 
land on the Madurai Dindigul highway including the spot where 
he and his friends had their darshan of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Dr Soundram realised that her search was over and that she 
need not look any further. She not only had a site but also had 
dedicated visionaries all too willing to associate and serve the people. 
Thus on 7 October 1947, Gandhigram Society, the precursor of 
the present Gandhigram Trust was inaugurated by the then Chief 
Minister of the Bombay Presidency, Shri B.G. Kher to train gram 
sevikas at its Grama Sevika Vidyalaya for the ‘samagra gram seva 
Programme, as part of the Kasturba Trust activities. 


>See V. Padmanabhan, Gandhigram Trust—Gandhigram Golden Jubilee 
1947-97 (Gandhigram, 1977). 
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The location selected was about a kilometre away from the nearest 
habitations—Chettiyapatti, Chinnalapatti and Ambaturai. As the 
village centre and the Sevika Vidyalaya started coming up, it was 
named Gandhigram. Soon it got its own post office, a necessity. 
Some one it seems remarked, “Like Gandhiji, Gandhians are great 
letter writers.’ 

In the initial years all the activities of Gandhigram originated 
from the Kasturba Trust work. It was only after 1953, when the 
Kasturba Trust moved to Erode, that Gandhigram became truly 
independent. However the ethos remained, and all of Gandhigram’s 
involvement revolved around three principal activists: the volunteer 
or gram sevika/sevak, the teacher and the nurse. 

While in terms of inception prominent roles can be ascribed to 
a few, Gandhigram is by no means the creation of a few. There 
were many who helped by being sympathisers, active supporters, 
or by becoming full time activists. Thus at one level there 
were powerful sympathisers such as Vaithanathan lyer, N.M.R. 
Subaraman, Rajagopalachari, Sardar Vadiratinam Pillai, Omenthur 
Shri Ramasamy Reddiar and so on; as activist supporters there was 
the TVS family of Dr Soundram, The KSM family, the Laghumaiah 
brothers, Mattaparai Iyer family, Abdul Khadar of Sithayamkottai, 
Ponnamal of Batalgundu and so on; and in terms of active associates 
there were Rev. Khaitan, Jagannathan and others. Interestingly in the 
initial years activities included issues relating to workers’ problems 
in mills and factories, Bhoodan and so on. Even today, a Workers 
Home exists in a part of the Gandhigram campus. 


LOCATION AND MILIEU 


Gandhigram Panchayat, the home base of Gandhigram Trust is in 
the Athoor Block of the Dindigul district. Originally a part of the 
Chettiapatti Panchayat, it became a Panchayat in 1976. 

Nestling between the Sirumalai hills on the east and the Palani- 
Kodai hills on the west, Gandhigram sprawls westward from the 
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base of the Sirumalai hills. It is a beautiful campus—serene, rugged, 
stern and demanding. 

The closest town is Chinalapatti, an old textile centre famous for 
its saris. Over the years, Gandhigram has expanded, attracted people 
and become a panchayat. While at the campus people are occupied 
with activities initiated by the Gandhigram Trust, the neighbouring 
population is predominantly rural with a majority still dependent 
on agriculture and allied activities. While Chinnalapatti and the 
adjacent Ambaturai have acquired all the paraphernalia of an urban 
township, they are not prosperous enough to provide employment 
to the local rural people who are unable to rely on agriculture as 
a source of livelihood. As such, emigration continues. 

Agriculture is mainly rain fed. Being a rain-shadow region, most 
of the rainfall is from the north-east monsoon. The average annual 
rainfall is around 825 mm. In terms of geology and soil texture, 
very important issues for the farmer, charnockites and khandalities 
of the Archean Age are the two main rock types encountered. The 
soil texture is sandy loam, granular and loose with rapid permeability, 
a characteristic of the predominant Irugur and Palaviduthi series. 
These account for the undulating topography with relatively high 
levels of drainage. The water holding capacity is 0 to 25 per cent 
and soil depth is 26 to 50 cm. The literacy level of the district at 
69.83 per cent is below the state average of 73.47 per cent. 

Basically in terms of agriculture, the area is a single crop region. 
The products cultivated range from sorghum, millets and pulses 
to horticultural crops, vegetables and floriculture. Horticulture, 
vegetable cultivation and floriculture remain at the mercy of a 
highly manipulated and oppressive market system. Land holding 
remains highly skewed. As per a 1996 census, the average size 
land holding in Dindigul district is only 1.12 hectares. Fifteen per 
cent of land holdings cover 53 per cent of the land while 67 per 
cent of the holdings are less than 1 ha. In terms of poverty, the 
district ranks in the high poverty category. In terms of inequalities 
in consumption, human development and gender development, the 
district compares poorly with the rest of Tamil Nadu. 
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Besides the Dindigul district, Gandhigram, over the years, 
has initiated activities in Karur, Theni, Madurai, Sivagangai, 
Virudhunagar and Tirunelveli districts. Two centres operate from 
Subullapuram in the Theni district and Sivasailam in the Tirunelveli 
district. While the focus at Subullapuram in Andipatti is on 
employment and awareness generation, and organisation building, 
at Sivasailam the focus is on building an orphanage and a school 
for the speech and hearing impaired. 


THE GANDHIGRAM THRUST BECOMES A TRUST 


To say that Indian society is in transition particularly since gaining 
independence would be stating the obvious. What, however, will not 
be easy to say is when we have to clarify how one can intervene 
in and influence this transition. On every count, alternatives have 
remained a difficult endeavor. 

Prospecting such alternatives along Gandhian lines especially 
in the rural areas has been the mandate at Gandhigram Trust. 
Projects and programmes have been conceptualised, designed and 
implemented to influence the patterns of social transformation. The 
fundamental objective of Gandhigram Trust has been to consciously 
involve in social transformation processes so as to try and establish 
an equitable society. This calls for creating a vibrant community, 
which means creating a culture of concern, a sense of humility, 
an ethics of care and recognition that we need each other. At its 
core, Gandhigram has a twofold vision. First, in a very responsible 
manner, Gandhigram seeks to relate to the deprived, the dispossessed 
and the disabled. Second, in active association with such people, 
Gandhigram seeks to design pragmatic, participatory and liberating 
alternatives. The focus it is hoped will always be on enabling. While 
helping the poor, the dispossessed and the suffering is of immediate 
concern, in the long run Gandhigram hopes to: 


* create sustainable and meaningful structures to fulfil societies 


basic needs through employment generation, and 
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* initiate local-specific involvement practices, to enhance social 
awareness among all sections of society. 


Gandhigram’s world view is holistic and converging on the 
rural community. The broad objective is to reach every one: men 
and women, boys and girls, people of all castes and classes, the 
skilled and unskilled, the educated and the illiterate. The task of 
initiating, maintaining and rebuilding, Gandhigram believes, cannot 
be a sectarian task. 

Accordingly intervention strategies have had a threefold integrated 
comprehensive thrust: 


* Social Welfare 
* Education 


* Rural Economics 


Interestingly these seem to connect comfortably with the 
corresponding nurse, teacher and gram sevika/voluntary worker of 
the samsatha gram seva strategy of social involvement propagated by 
the Kasturba Trust. However, over the years, the Gandhigram Trust’s 
involvement became more complex and more intensive. Overall, 
most efforts have been directed towards creating employment, 
augmenting local competences, restricting migration and making 
rural areas a vibrant partner in the social transformation processes. 
Over the years the initial core aspirations have started as strategies 
and consolidated as institutions. 

In concrete terms, the integrated comprehensive thrust has 
meant intervention, participation and conscious involvement in a 
wide range of programmes and projects such as health, education, 
orphanages, etc. Essentially all of these efforts have sought to bring 
every individual section and socio-economic facet of rural society 
in and around Gandhigram to consciously relate to the ongoing 
social transformation discourse and enable themselves to achieve 
their potential. 

Involvement thus became a movement to eliminate poverty, 
bring in equality, spread education, and create employment so as 
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to enable everyone, particularly the poor and the underprivileged. 
Gandhigram in turn became a process, which sought to encourage 
creativity, conviviality and the possibility of people taking destiny 
into their own hands. 


THE CORE AND STRUCTURES 


Over the years the core aspirations as indicated by Padmanabhan, first 


started as involvement strategies and then evolved and consolidated 
4 


as institutions. 


The Gandhigram Trust 


Social Welfare 


Education 


Rural Economics 


Gandhigram 


Care and Refuge 


For Gandhigram the need to provide opportunities for the needy is 
a matter of faith. A helping hand to the destitute, the abandoned 


Social Welfare 


Kasturba Hospital 


Health & Medical Care Artificial Limb Research 


Dr Soundram Hospital 
Social Welfare 


Care & Refuge Sowbhagya Illam 


Kasturba Sevikashram 


“See V. Padmanabhan, Gandhigram Trust (Gandhigram, 1977). 
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and the handicapped is an abiding concern. The intrepid capacity 
within every child and the obstinate spirit of goodness in every 


human being sustains motivation at Gandhigram. 


* 


*k 


Since 1947, Sowbhagya Illam has kept its doors open to all 
foundlings and orphans. These days even parents who are 
unable to care, come to find shelter for their wards. 

At Sivasailam, the Avvai Ashram has been a home for 
destitute children since 1954. Here, the emphasis is on 
holistic development. The ashram’s involvement in social work 
ensures an organic link between the ashram, the children 
and the village community. 

Kasturba Sevikashram is a home for widows, deserted women 
and girls from remote villages that lack basic facilities. A 
special school with access to vocational courses helps inmates 
become competent and independent. 

Sugavanam is an old age home. Affordable access to health 
care, food and interaction with a lively campus community 
ensuring peace for the elderly. 


Health and Medical Care 


Gandhigram’s involvement with medical services started in 1947. 


*  Kasturba Hospital: This 275-bed hospital provides affordable 


and exemplary services to local people. While the focus is on 
maternity and child and family welfare, many other medical 
facilities are also available. 

Besides in-house curative facilities, the hospital manages a 
number of créches, runs a mobile extension service, remains 
a referral centre and is recognised as an in-country child 
adoption centre. 

To create a corpus of rural-oriented medical personnel, the 
hospital has over the years trained auxiliary nurse midwives, 
multi-purpose health workers, arogya sevikas, female nursing 
assistants, laboratory—technicians and clinical assistants. 
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Education 


Shanthi School for the Speech & 
Hearing Impaired 


Primary School 
Dr T.S. Soundram Vidyalaya 


m3) a = ee ee SC as 


Thambitthottam Hr. Sec. School 
Lakshmi College of Education 


* The Dr Soundram Hospital with 25 beds was started in 
1986 at Gandhipalayam to serve the taluk of Vedasandur 
taluk. 

* The Artificial Limb Research Centre (Jaipur Foot Unit): 
Gandhigram offers this marvellous piece of innovation to 
amputees for about Rs 3000, which includes the limb, 
medication, physiotherapy and stay while acquiring the limb. 
Over 1500 patients have benefited. 


Knowledge, skills, information and technology are prerequisites 
for a meaningful relationship with society. All of these are acquired 
and assimilated via education. From its inception, Gandhigram 
has worked to set up various institutions to meet this social 
requirement. 

Today Gandhigram manages eleven créches, a primary school, the 
Dr T.S. Soundram Vidyalaya, the Thambithottam Higher Secondary 
School, the Shanthi School and the Lakshmi College of Education. 
Totally these serve around 2500 students. While all of these are 
in and around Gandhigram, the Shanthi School at Sivasailam in 
Tirunelveli district has a special residential facility for speech and 
hearing impaired children. The objective is to equip them to live 
a normal social life, preferably in their own milieu. 
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Rural Economics 


RURAL ECONOMICS 


Employment Rural Industrialisation 


Technology Infrastructure 


KVIPCT Rural Extension Lakshmi Seva 
| Sangam 


Economics is at the core of social transformation. In the rural 
context this means employment, technology, rural industrialisation 
and infrastructure. Gandhigram’s response has been a threefold 
intervention strategy: The Khadi & Village Industries Public 
Charitable Trust (KVIPCT), Lakshmi Seva Sangam (LSS) and 
Rural Extension. Over the years each of these has become a semi- 
autonomous institution. 


The Khadi & Village Industries Public Charitable Trust (KVIPCT) 
is a multi-product organisation involved in the production of 
khadi cloth and village industries products ranging from soaps 
and shampoos to herbal powders, covering more than twenty-five 
products. Gandhigram is unique for its natural dye products, an 
in-house invention. 

As a nucleus for rural industrialisation, KVIPCT restricts migration 
and encourages local skills, knowledge and entrepreneurship. The 
trust has several marketing outlets, encourages research and provides 
whole- and part-time employment to 2000 rural families. 


‘The Lakshmi Seva Sangam (LSS) is a Siddha and Ayurveda 
medicines production unit producing around 225 preparations 
ranging from tablets, churanams, lehyams, malt foods and masala 
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powders. It is unique in that about 35 personnel employed are 
physically challenged. 

This year LSS hopes to have a turnover of three crore rupees. 
Twenty per cent of the profits are ear-marked for the children’s home 
and Avvai Ashram. This unit also provides regular jobs to some 
eighty persons and indirect earning opportunities to some hundred 
persons who supply raw materials, herbs, fuel wood, etc. 


Rural Extension 

To respond to rapid social transformation, rural people should have 
access to new ideas, new technologies and information. Towards 
this Gandhigram has initiated strategies such as the common 
facility centres, which help artisans become competitive, self-help 
groups which help women understand finance and cooperation, 
micro-enterprises which encourage entrepreneurship and village 
industrialisation, rejuvenate India movements which encourage the 
village community to organise itself, etc. Lately Gandhigram has 
become involved in watershed development and organic. farming to 
resurrect integrated rural development. The village drinking water 
project is a very participatory bottom-up approach. The Clean 
India Project aspires to bring together children, schools and the 
community in environment protection. 


ACTIVITIES AND ADMINISTRATION 


Gandhigram is organised and administered through a three-tiered 
structure. At the top are three institutions: Gandhigram Trust 
(GGMT), Lakshmi Seva Sangam (LSS) and Khadi and Village 
Industries Public Charitable Trust (KVIPCT). Each is registered as 
an independent trust with its own Memorandum of Understanding 
and agenda. At the second level are the units. These units through 
various programmes give shape to Gandhigram’s intentions and 
purpose. At the third level are the sectors, which manage specific 
activities giving overall content to Gandhigram’s vision and mission. 
Details are given in Table 3.1. 
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Table 3.1 


Gandhigram Institutions, Units and Department/Sectors 


Unit 


1. Gandhigram Trust 1. Central Office 


2. Khadi 
Village 
Industries 


2 


co 


co 


Kasturba Hospital 


. Sevikashram 


. Children’s Home 


. Soundram Vidyalaya 
. Primary School 
. Thambitthottam Higher 


Secondary School 


. Lakshmi College of 


Education 


. Shanthi School 


. Awai Ashram 


. Fiber unit 

. Pickles Honey/Papads 
. Foot wear 

«PCP 

. Herbal Unit 

. Agarbathi 
Soap/Shampoo 


; ‘ 
- Ti “ft 


-— 
oaks 


COON OOLhwNn = 


Sector 


Agriculture 
Extension 


. Créche/Balwadi 
. Office/Sugavanam 


CFC 


. Documentation 


. Outpatient 

. Operation Theatre 

. Artificial Limb Research Centre 
. Pharmacy/Store 

. Laboratory 

. Canteen 

. Family Welfare 

. Nursing, Sweepers, MPHW, AFN 
. Blood Bank 

. Casualty 

. Office Administration/Records 

. Soundram Hospital 

. Créche 


. Hostel 
. School 


. Home 

. Fund Raising/Administration 
. Rehabilitation 

. Créche 


. School 
. School 


. School (Teaching staff) 
. (Non-teaching staff) 


. College/Administration 


(Teaching staff) & (Non-teaching 
Staff) 


. Ashram 
. School/Office 


. Ashram/Office 
. Créche 
. Extension 


. Production-Sales 

. Production 

. Production 

. Mini showroom/Production 
. Production 

. Production 

. Kasipalayam 


Continued 
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Institution Unit Sector 

43. Gandhigram 

18. Natural dyes 44, Production 
45. Research 
46. Training 

19. Siddha (kasipalayam) 47. Production Sales 

20. Kasipalayam Khadi 48. Purchase 

Spinning & Weaving 
21. Workshop 49. Production 
22. Khadi (pc) 50. Production 


23. Administration/Godown/ 51. Gandhigram 


S 
mig 52. Palani 1 7 9 3 Ps 0 () 


53. Madurai | 

54. Madurai II 

55. Nellai 

“56. Ambai 

57. Kodairoad 

58. T. Subbulapuram/Production 
59. Kasipalayam 


60. Dindigul 
61. Office 
62. V.K. Puram 
3. Lakshmi Seva — 24. Siddha unit 63. Office 
Sangam 64. Purchase/Store/Sales 


65. Plastic unit 
66. Production 
67. Aathilakshmipuram farm 


25. Printing Press 68. Binding & Stationary 
69. DTP & Print/Administration 
70. Malt Unit 


STRUCTURING THE MISSION: GANDHIGRAM INITIATIVES 


While the activities mentioned in Table 3.1 give a profile of the 
present setup, Gandhigram has had a much broader canvas of past 
involvement. After its formal inception, Gandhigram started settling 
down and initiating grassroots activities. Branching out into known 
and unknown terrain, in order to help people, the effort was on 
initiating practical and grassroots activities. And like in all active 
and creative processes, reflection was never far behind. From such 
reflections a recurring question emerged, “What should the range 
of our activities be?’ 
As in the nature of things, reflections led to clarifications, 
FERRIES ogy Seite i reach out with 
BON Be 5033: ; # (8) 


ACC. No,: 10553 


r= . > 


and thence to ne 
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Gandhigram experiences and initiatives but with a rider that such 
activities should be in rural areas. Otherwise, Gandhigram was 
to remain both a commitment and a destination. To elaborate, 
in the true spirit of commitment it has to remain involved and 
detached. It has to remain involved in that every honest effort 
towards meaningful social transformation has to be encouraged, 
every initiative monitored and continuously evaluated. It has to be 
detached in that ownership of the benefits has to remain with the 
people. And as for destination, Gandhigram has to network with all 
like-minded people. Further, while Gandhigram has to draw from 
Gandhiji’s Constructive Programmes, such programme obligation 
should reflect local needs, local initiatives and local participation. 


Table 3.2 
S. Name of Institution/ Starting Present Status 
No. Project Date/Year 
Closed 
Date/Continues 
1. Gandhigram Society 1947 
Renamed Gandhigram Charitable Trust 20.2.77 On-going 
2. Venkatapuram Khadi Production 1947 On-going 
3. Pre Basic School—Creche 1947 On-going 
4. Gram Sevika Training Centre—GGM 1947 Closed 
5. Hospital (KGNMT) 1947 1954 Shifted to Erode 
6. Kasturba Hospital 1947 Continues 
7. Sevikashram, Junior Basic School 1948 
8. Constructive Workers Home 1949 
9. Carpentry Workshop 1949 On-going 
10. Basic Teachers Training School 1949 1967 Closed Sivasailam 
11. Printing Press—GGM 1950 On-going _ 
12. Handmade Paper Unit 1950 Closed 
13. Juvenile Home Sowbhagya Illam 1950 On-going 
14. Kasipalayam Showroom 1952 On-going 
15. Cooperative Consumer Store—GGM 1952 On-going 
16. Rural Extension Training Centre (RETC)—a 
village-level workers training centre 1952 1957 
17. Social Education Organisers Training 
Centre (SEOTC) 1953 1982 
18. Shanti Sena 1953 With GRI 
19. Gandhigram Consumers Cooperative Store 26 July 1954 On-going 
20. Senior Basic School 1953 Closed 
21. ANM Training—Kasturba Hospital 1954 On-going 


Continued 


Name of Institution/ 
Project 


. Soap Making Unit—GGM 

. Avwai Ashram at Sivasailam 

. Toys and Handbags unit 

. Post Basic School at Thambithottam 
. Gandhigram Rural Institute (GRI) 


. Créche at Indrapuram 

. Athoor Block Survey 

. Muruganpatty Central Vastralaya 
. Edaikal Muslin Centre 

. Kattunaickenpatty Creche 

. Muslin Centre at Mannar Kovil 


Muslin Centre at Pappankulam 
Muslin Centre at Sivasailam 


. TENANT Cooperative Society 


. Lakshmi College of Education 

. Malayakoundanpatti 

. Thambithottam High School 

. Spinning Centre at Panjampatty 
. Tailoring and Typewriting House 


Keeping at Sevikashram 


. Sevikashram: Tailoring, Typewriting, 


Housekeeping 


. Printing Press—Chitarevu 
. Processing of Cereals and Pulses 


(PCPI)—Kilakkottai 


. Destitute Home 
. Shanthi School 
. Chappal unit at Indrapuram 


. Showroom Madurai 


. Non-formal Education 


. LSS 
. KVIPCT 
. Cooking Powder & Sakthi Malt of 


Lakshmi Seva Sangham—SHG 


. Special High School at Sevikashram 

. Gandhigram Showroom-Vikramasingapuram 
. Showroom at Ambasamudram 

. Showroom at Dindigul 

. Chinnalapatti 

. Melakottai 


Starting Present Status 
Date/Year 
Closed/Continues 
Date 
1954 On-going 
1954 On-going 
1955 Closed 
1955 Closed 
1956 Now a Deemed 
University 
1956 On-going 
1959 Completed 
1959 Closed 
1959 On-going 
1959 On-going 
1959 2000 
1959 On-going 
1959 Closed 
1960 Control TENANT 
Society S.O. 
1967 On-going 
1970 On-going 
1970 On-going 
1973 On-going 
1975 On-going 
1975 On-going 
Closed 
1975 Transfer to 
Gandhigram 
1976 On-going 
1976 On-going 
1976 Transferred 
to Gandhigram 
2.10.76 
1976 Closed 
On-going 
1977 On-going 
1977 Given to SHG 
1977 On-going 
1977 On-going 
1977 On-going 
1977 On-going 
1978 Closed 
1978 On-going 
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Name of Institution/ 
Project 


Gandhigram Spinning Centre 
Munilaikottai 
Higher Secondary School at Thambithottam 


. Muslin Centre at Kalikkampatty 

. Oil unit—GGM 

. Gandhigram Showroom—Tirunelveli 
. Kutir Soap at J. Pudukottai 


Transfer to Gandhigram 


. Gandhigram Showroom—Palani 
. Carpentry & Blacksmith Unit—llayalwar 


Nagar GGRW 


. Sundararajan Patty (Production Centre) 
. Vedasandur Showroom 


Reopen 


. Match unit 
. T. Subulapuram Khadi Production Centre 
. Uchanampatti Khadi Production Centre— 


Kodairoad 


Siddha & Ayurveda Medicine Preparation, LSS 


J. Pudukottai 


. Rural Workshop 
. Khadi, Keelapavur 
. Blow room line from Department of Science and 


Technology (DST)—Workshop 


. Agarbathi, Munnilai Kottai 


. Pallapatti 
. Gobar Gas 
. Shampoo at Kalikkampatty 


. Dr Soundram Vidyalaya 

. Silukuvarpatti 

. Kariyampatti 

. Mannavaravathi 

. Dharamathupatti Spinning Centre 

. Showroom—Madurai 2 

. Jaipur Foot 

. 1. Artisan’s Guild Carpenter, Athoor 


2. Transferred to C.F.C. of the artisans 


. 1. Artisans guild files: Athoor 


2. Transferred CFC files to artisans 


. 1. Artisans guild Brass: Nilakottai 


2. Transferred CFC Brass to artisans 


. Artisans guild steel Transfer to 


Gandhigram—KVIC 


Present Status 


Starting 
Date/Year 
Closed/Continues 
Date 

1978 On-going 

1978 On-going 

1978 On-going 

1978 On-going 

1978 On-going 

1978 On-going 

1979 1984 

1979 On-going 

1979 On-going 

1979 On-going 

15.6.1979 On-going 

1978 1981 

1998 2000 

1978 1994 

1980 On-going 

1980 On-going 
On-going 

1980 Closed 

1980 On-going 

1981 On-going 

1981 On-going 

1982 Transfer to 
Gandhigram 

1982 1999 

1983 1992 

1984 Transfer to 
Gandhigram 

1984 On-going 

1985 On-going 

1985 On-going 

1985 1998 

1985 On-going 

1.4.1987 

1988 On-going 

1988 1996 

1996 On-going 

1988 1996 

1996 On-going 

1988 1996 

1996 On-going 

1996 On-going 


Continued 


101. 
102. 


103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
117. 
118. 
143, 
120. 
aed 
ee: 
123. 
124. 
125. 
126. 


127. 


Name of Institution/ 
Project 


. Artisan guild: pottery 


Transferred to CFC 


. Artisians guild Black smith 


To CFC 


. Rain Water Harvesting System 
. Leprosy Home 
. Common Facility Centre: Fiber 


Singampunari—Spinning Centre 
Core support 

Lijjat Pappad 

VIP Toilet 


. Mini Showroom—Gandhigram 
. §. Subbulapuram & Puliyanguid—Khadi 


Production 


. TEDA: TN Energy Development 


Agency—Solar Heating System 


. Women Supervisor Training—Khadi 25 


Members (Silver Jubilee) 
Gandhigram Showroom, Alwarpet, Chennai 
Soundram Hospital (SCOVA Project) 


Jeevandhara (Wells) Scheme 
Housing Programme 

Early Child Care Programme 

SHG Programme 

Percolation Pond 

Low Cost Sanitation 

Herbal Powder Unit-Gandhigram 
Mahalir Thittam 

M.S. Swaminathan Projects (Access) 
Rastriya Mahilakosh 

RCH Programme 

Micro Enterprises 

Pappad Unit, Gandhigram Project 
RCRT Programme 

Natural Dyes Training Course and Research 
Vermi Compost 

Cultivation of Medicinal Plants 
Aromatic Plants 

Smokeless Chulha 

The Family and Child Welfare Training 
Centre (FCWTC) 

Housing—CAPART (CART) 


Present Status 


Starting 
Date/Year 
Closed/Continues 
Date 
1988 1996 
1996 Dormant 
1988 
1996 1996 On-going 
Completed 
1991 Controlled On-going 
by KVIPCT 
1992 2001 
1992 1998 
1992 On-going 
1993 1998 
1994 On-going 
1994 
1990 2001 On-going 
1994 1995 
1995 1995 
1995 2001 
1995 August 
June 2000 
1995 Completed 91 Nos 
1995 1999 On-going 
1995 1999 On-going 
1998 On-going 
1998 Completed 2 ponds 
1999 2000 On-going 
1999 On-going 
1999 On-going 
1999 
2000 2001 
2000 2001 
2000 On-going 
2000 On-going 
2001 On-going 
2002 On-going 
2002 On-going 
2003 On-going 
2003 On-going 
1985 
Closed 
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The list is very illustrative. Gandhigram started as a mission. 
Other than the broad Gandhian Constructive Programme, in the 
initial phase Gandhigram more or less conformed to the state and its 
development theme of ‘community development’. The leadership in 
terms of orientation remained with freedom fighters, Congressmen 
and benevolent social workers, in that order. 

Dr Soundram after shifting base from Madras to Chinnalapatti 
established the Kasturba Hospital. She and her husband 
Dr Ramachandran retained their relationship with the Congress 
and became ministers too. This relationship with the State meant 
that many of the Gandhigram programmes were more or less 
parallel to and in collaboration with the State. The focus was on 
health care, education, social welfare and khadi. Here it must be 
mentioned that as far as funding was concerned, Dr Soundram and 
her colleagues differed from other Gandhian stalwarts and preferred 
to take foreign funds, when and if necessary. 

Very soon the activities had expanded into many areas and it 
was clear that efficiency required rationalisation. Some activities 
needed an institutional approach while others required people's 
participation. Accordingly, the activities of Gandhigram Society 
were hived off. Three distinct entities emerged: the Gandhigram 
Rural Institute, the Gandhigram Institutes of Rural Health and the 
Family Welfare Trust and the Gandhigram Trust. 


* 


The Gandhigram Trust became the heir to Gandhigram 
Society. It retained the responsibility of articulating initiatives 
for intervention at the grassroots village level. 

* The Gandhigram Rural Institute became responsible for post- 
school education. It latter became a deemed university. 


* ‘The Gandhigram Institute of Rural Health and Family Welfare 


Trust took over the preventive aspects of health care. 


The next phase saw the Gandhigram Trust getting involved in 
a big way in school education, khadi and employment generation. 
This led to a more intense association with the local community, 
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establishment of units such as the Lakshmi Seva Sangam and 
research in alternative technologies. The focus was on the village 
artisan, on appropriate technology and rural industrialisation. An 
innovative strategy was the setting up of common facilities centres 
where local artisans could access basic facilities and thereby make 
their trade and profession viable. 

In the last few years, Gandhigram has started work on agriculture- 
related activities. Earlier the trust had concentrated mainly on the 
technology component of production activities. In the second and 
present stage the approach has become more holistic: sustainable 
agriculture, growing of medicinal plants and herbs, composting, 
watershed development are some of the added concerns. 

All in all Gandhigram’s approach has been programme oriented. 
These programmes in turn were interventions in crucial aspects of 
the rural milieu and reflected felt needs. 


THE NETWORK 


The main hub, the Gandhigram Trust central office is located in the 
sprawling campus at Gandhigram. The chief functionary controlling 
day-to-day operations is the Secretary. The KVIPCT also has its 
main office in this campus. Besides these, the Kasturba Sevikashram 
school and hostel, the Sowbhagya Illam, and the offices of some of 
the extension-related programmes such as natural dyes, agriculture 
extension, self-help groups, resource centre for rural technology, 
watershed development, etc., are located within the campus. 

The KVIPCT have their main showroom facing the highway 
and a few of the khadi production units are located within the 
campus. Then there are the residential quarters, guesthouses, a 
canteen, Sugavanam, the senior citizens Home, a museum and a 
three-acre herbal garden. The campus is fully occupied. Lately there 
is a feeling that the campus has become a little too cramped. The 
major problem it seems is water. With the water table falling and 
bore wells drying up, residents get water in the summer months 


only on every alternate day. 


——— 
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About a kilometre north on the highway are located the khadi 
units such as the workshop, dyeing unit, PVC unit, and a few 
staff residential quarters. Further, about a couple of kilometres 
northwest is the Lakshmi Seva Sangam manufacturing unit. This 
unit produces about 225 siddha and ayurveda medicines. Besides 
manufacturing, administration and sales, all LSS related activities 
are conducted from this unit. 

About a kilometre southwest of the main Gandhigram campus is 
the Kasturba Hospital campus. While it is part of the Gandhigram 
Trust, for all practical purposes, it remains an autonomous sister 
organisation headed by the managing trustee. Spread over about 
seven acres, the campus houses the hospital facilities, the Jaipur 
foot unit, training centres, residences for staff and canteens. 

Between the hospital and the central office, off the national 
highway, lies the Thambithottam School. Housed on forty acres, 
besides day scholars, the school has hostel facilities and sprawling 
playgrounds. In addition to the main Gandhigram centre, there 
are three outreach centres located at Kasipalayam, Subullapuram 
and Sivasailam. 

The Kasipalyam centre is located in the Vedasandur block and 
has the following facilities: 


* Detergent and soap making units; 
* 


A showroom selling Gandhigram and khadi products; 
* A unit producing ayurvedic medicines for the KVIPCT; 
* The 25-bed Soundram Hospital; 


* A few residential quarters. 


The Subullapuram Centre is located in the Andipatti block of 


Theni district. This centre is involved in the following: 


* Manufacture of soaps and detergents; 
* Production of khadi yarn; 
* Weaving of khadi cloth; 


* Extraction of neem oil; 


> 
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Organising self-help groups among village women; 
Silk cotton processing. 


The Sivasailam Centre: The Avvai Ashram and the Shanthi School 


for the speech and hearing impaired are located at Sivasailam. The 


campus is on the picturesque Gadana river and is about four kilometres 


from Azhwarkurichi. Essentially there are two separate campuses 


housing the Avvai Ashram orphanage and the Shanthi School. Both 


the campuses are spacious with ample facilities for children. 


PHILOSOPHY AND WORLD VIEW 


Born in the year of India’s independence, the primary concern of 


the founders was to initiate rapid transformation in the lives of the 


rural people. Taking a cue from Gandhi's Constructive Programme, 


Gandhigram designed a fivefold world view. 


k 


The first was the recognition that only competent and 
committed people can engineer social transformation. 

The second was the issue of employment, migration and 
poverty. About this the thinking was clear. If proper rural- 
based economic activities are initiated, rural people will be 
able to organise their lives better, thereby making the rural 
milieu a vibrant community. 

The third was recognition of the role of education. Access 
to development is always stymied by lack of information, 
access and skills. Gandhigram, therefore, decided to lay stress 
on educational institutions. 

The fourth related to the need for services for the dispossessed, 
the disabled and the suffering. There are needy people who 
genuinely need a roof and a helping hand. 

The last recognised the significance of a healthy body as a 
pre-requisite for any activity. Since health services were not 
easily available in rural areas, the strategy was to provide 
such services. 
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Over the years, the mission of Gandhigram has become 
structured around three broad themes: social welfare, education 
and rural economics. These included welfare activities, health and 
medical care, managing schools and colleges, producing soaps, 
ayurvedic and siddha medicines, watersheds, drinking water and 
a variety of other activities. A constant problematic has been the 
notions of vision and mission used very frequently by every one 
in Gandhigram. For any institution, vision and mission are useful 
terms but fraught with internal contradictions. While both can lead 
to meaningful insights, they can also become hollow rhetoric, mired 
in pragmatic procrastination. This can happen because the thrust 
of both vision and mission as concepts can either be functional 
or philosophical; and it can also happen when choice is made 
dependent on predilections. 

A mission is an assignment or self-imposed duty or task that 
a person or a group is ‘sent to’ undertake or ‘sets for itself’; the 
complication is in the distinction between ‘sent to’ and ‘sets for itself’. 
An outsider on behalf of the group, a part of the group or the whole 
group can set up a mission independently or jointly. Accountability 
can thus remain fragmented or even ignored particularly because 
a mission is expectation and reward favouring. 

Vision is the power of sensing or anticipating that which 
will or may come to be. The problem is that this presupposes a 
certain competence, concern and choice. Vision is aspiration and 
involvement prone. 

An institution is an organisation or establishment devoted to 
the promotion of specific objectives. Problems emerge because an 
institution can be defined in a different way altogether. It can also 
mean well-established and structured patterns of behaviours or of 
relationships that are accepted as a fundamental part of culture 
or social norms. Thus an institution can mean an organisation 
devoted to a task and/or it can mean a behavioural norm. This 
is a dilemma for Gandhigram just as it was for Gandhiji vis-a-vis 
his ashrams. In terms of using Gandhigram as a basis for vision, 
mission or defining institutions, over the years people have found 
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that just as ‘modernisation’ remains biased and not amenable 
to radicalisation, similarly Gandhi and Gandhism too are not 
answerable to modernisation. Gandhism has an ethos of its own. 
It is a problem of an ethos existing sui generis. This is a given 
which Gandhigram as an institution has to live with, irrespective 
of the liberties it takes with its vision and mission. 

Adding a further twist, Gandhigram started as a mission while 
its vision evolved. As years went by, institutions emerged and the 
mission got elaborated and continuously re-articulated to suit various 
sections of employees as well as the community. For most, these 
institutions replaced the vision. The question is, did the vision just 
tag along and continue to be taken for granted, while for most, 
Gandhigram became an institution which gave them a social identity 
and fulfilled their legitimate social and personal needs? 

The fact is Gandhigram started as a mission around the Kasturba 
Trust. The vision evolved over time. This does not mean that the 
mission remained a stagnant norm. It evolved and constantly re- 
articulated in harmony with emerging needs as a fallout of the 
demands made by the various activities of Gandhigram. In effect, 
at Gandhigram, the mission and vision remained embraced in a 
kind of discourse, which got structured into institutions. As such 
to be able to understand and to learn from Gandhigram, it would 
be necessary for us to comprehend this discourse and structuring 
of Gandhigram’s vision and mission, and the way Gandhigram 
responded to the dilemma of having to relate to institutions both 
as social norms and structures. 

Sometimes we tend to think that this business of vision and 
mission, of ideas and concepts belong to the peripatetic intellectuals. 
But while doing so it might be useful to remember that the Mahatma 
had clearly realised as is evident from his message to Gandhigram, 
that the endeavour of swaraj will remain a battle for the mind 
of the nation, and not merely a series of political, economic and 
developmental strategies. Maybe Gandhigram ‘Trust chooses to be 
who we are, rather than who we are condemned to be! 


Social Welfare 


A MOMENT OF TRUTH 


Some time around the end of November 1947, young Sukanya (name 
changed), an unwed pregnant woman from near Dr Soundram’s 
hometown, came to Chinnalapatti. The distressed young girl 
sought an audience and Dr Soundram promised all help. Sukanya 
delivered a healthy child and this was one of the first deliveries at 
Kasturba Hospital. But Sukanya was not just a mother delivering 
a child. Dilemma escorted this arrival. After the initial couple of 
days of hospitalisation, the first question was who would take care 
of mother and child? Should it be the mother, the mother’s family, 
the absconding and unnamed father and, or his family, or should 
it be Dr Soundram and her hospital? 

Dr Soundram reasoned it out with her colleagues and Sukanya. 
One proposal was for the mother to give up the child and Kasturba 
Hospital to adopt the child. A children’s Home (the future 
Sowbhagya Illam) had been established with three foundlings on 
15 August 1947 when Gandhigram was inaugurated. This could be 
a home for the child. This would help Sukanya avoid the lifelong 
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stigma of being an unwed mother. For her sustenance, she could 
work at Kasturba Hospital. But hospital work meant a life of hard 
work, dedication and sacrifice; and of being near but not being 
able to claim your growing child. The other proposal was for the 
mother to keep the child and make a life. The third proposal was, 
of course, of going back home to her parents. 

Sukanya was not sure of giving up her child; she was also not 
sure of what it meant to work in a hospital. She decided to go 
home and consult her parents, leaving her child behind. Apparently 
she did not get the support she expected from either her parents 
or the father of the child. Distressed and dejected, she took her 
own life. 

For Dr Soundram this was a revelation and a grim reminder 
of the conditions in which common people lived. For somebody 
who had taken strong stands in her own life, it must have been a 
solemn experience. It was clear that Sukanya was not an exception. 
It was also clear that tragedies do not necessarily make people 
either wise or rational. She realised that taking a moral position 
can only mean condescension. And beyond the event, at a more 
fundamental level the problem for Dr Soundram and her colleagues 
was the engagement with the complex relationship between mother 
-child-doctor-institution-society, of which Sukanya was just an 
illustration. Only love could link and sustain such a relationship. 
And to reflect upon love, for Dr Soundram, Dr Ramachandran and 
their colleagues there was the marvelous inimitable debate between 
the Mahatma and the Gurudey. 

Gurudev the poet had said, ‘the fruit which love seeks is not 
of today or tomorrow, nor for a time only: it is sufficient unto 
itself."' “When love gives freedom it does so at the very centre of 
our life.’ And ‘love is self-expression. It is pure affirmation. It does 
not argue with negation: it has no need for argument.” 


' Sabyasachi Bhattacharya, 7e Mahatma and the Poet (New Delhi, 1997), 
78. 
e Ibid. 77, 
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And the sagacious Mahatma had enjoined discretion. “Love is 
needed to strengthen the weak, (but) love becomes tyrannical when 
it exacts obedience from an unbeliever.* 

Therefore, if intervention has to be imbibed with love, then it 
has to include a home, an outreach and an approach. It has to 
be inclusive. The founders of Gandhigram had learned their first 


lesson. 


STRUCTURING AN INVOLVEMENT 


With the registration of Gandhigram Society, the real work of 
linking the rural milieu into the mainstream began. As noted 
earlier this engagement was configured around an integrated model 
of three critical components: social welfare, education and rural 
economics. Gandhigram started working simultaneously on all 
these. Comprehensive and converging, the broad worldview was 
to reach out to the rural community both as a community and 
as a conjunction of individual human beings: men and women, 
boys and girls, the educated and the illiterate, those with homes 
and the destitute, the abandoned, the disabled and the idealist. It 
was recognised that maintaining and rebuilding could neither be a 
sectarian approach nor would it be a free for all. The goal was to 
reach out to a complete society through a process, which would 
be people-oriented, community-based, economic and participatory 
and thereby create a society capable of caring for its own. 

For the founders of Gandhigram, the basic thrust was the 
integrated development of society. Poverty, inequality, lack of 
opportunities and ignorance it was felt were the major hurdles 
to integrated development. Accordingly the objectives were to 
eliminate poverty and inequality, spread education and enable the 
poor and the under-privileged to assert themselves. The problem 
as exemplified by Sukanya is that the under-privileged, not only 


> Ibid. 87-88. 
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lack confidence but also in a rapidly changing milieu, marketable 
skills, with the consequence they are quite often denied the barest 
of community security such as shelter. While sufficient conditions 
necessary to help Sukanya and others faced with similar conditions 
of acute distress might necessitate the elimination of poverty and 
the creation of employment, Gandhigram felt that a necessary 
condition would be to simultaneously try and provide shelter and 
care, along with minimum health care. This is the core ethos of 
Gandhigram’s programme of social welfare. 

Therefore, the involvement in social welfare was organised around 
two broad themes: health and medical care and secondly care and 
refuge. The intention was to make social services available, both at 
the ‘cottage door of the destitute’ and for those without a roof, in a 
surrogate home at Gandhigram. The Children’s Home, Sowbhagya 
Illam was inaugurated with three foundlings on the day Gandhigram 
was inaugurated. Within a year Kasturba Sevikashram, a home for 
women came up. And other institutions followed. Gandhigram 
right from inception recognised the need to care for the forlorn. 
Accordingly a helping hand to the destitute, the abandoned, and 


the handicapped has remained an abiding concern. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


Health and medical care are subsystems of the larger social system. 
Accordingly any integrated and comprehensive social development 
would require clarity about individual and social health and medical 
care. In this system, sub-system relationship, health as a practice 
is how an individual as a member of a community responds both 
as an individual human being and as a social being. The issue 
is problematic because human beings relate to the same health 
and medical care issues both as individual human beings and as 
social beings. Complications emerge because these responses might 
differ although the issue and the individual might be the same. 
Take cleanliness for example. Our standards for ourselves and for 
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the community seem to differ considerably. Because there is an 
element of choice coupled with lax social sanctions, the response 
depends upon individual and collective conscience. To elaborate, 
take issues such as the relationship between health, hygiene and 
habitat, the relationship between poverty, malnutrition and infection, 
the relationship between family planning, gender discrimination, 
individual well-being and social well-being. Any programme relating 
to these will have to pitch separately, both, at what we may call 
the individual, family and community collective, as well as the 
home habitat combines. Dr Kousalya narrates an interesting case, 
which had made Kasturba Hospital look into the issue of sterility. 
A young couple was not able to conceive. While on the face of it 
both looked healthy, even after a few years they remained childless. 
They were pronounced to be sterile. They then decided to meet 
the doctor at Kasturba Hospital. Counselling revealed that in a 
semi-joint family the partners for all practical purposes spent most 
of their time in destined niches. They just did not have the space 
to make children. 

When Dr Soundram and her colleagues moved to Chinnalapatti, 
where developmental activities were initiated, the focus of the hospital 
was on health as a cluster of curative, preventive, promotional and 
family welfare programmes. Gandhigram’s engagement with health 
and medical care would try not to separate the individual from 
the social being. 


Kasturba Hospital 


From about June 1947, with the firming of the ideal of Gandhigram, 
Dr Soundram and twenty of her colleagues started shifting base 
to Chinnalapatti and Gandhigram. With them came the home 
base of the Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial Trust (KGNMT) 
and the Avvai Rural Medical Service. While the KGNMT stayed 
in the new campus at Gandhigram, the Avvai Rural Medical 
Service was shifted to a large house in Chinnalapatti donated by 
Shri Lagumaiah. It was renamed the Kasturba Maternity Home. 
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It started with two beds and extended its activities to six village 
sub-centres. ‘It took special care of the treatment and cure of 
leprosy patients in two other village centres.* As per the norms of 
the KGNMT, the Kasturba Maternity Home (KMH) catered only 
to women and children. After the handing over of the 52 village 
centres to the Government’s Community Development Programme 
in 1952, and with the Kasturba Trust moving to its permanent 
campus near Erode in 1953, the KMH started offering medical 
facilities to men too. 

Gradually responding to the demand, the work expanded and 
spread to nearby villages. By 1957, the hospital moved to its 
present campus on the Dindigul—Madurai, NH7 Chinnalapatti road 
intersection. The new premises had more hospital space, quarters for 
doctors, nurses and other staff, and hostel facilities for the trainee 
inmates. Today Kasturba Hospital is a well-equipped general hospital 
capable of meeting the health needs of the local people. With a bed 
strength of 275 of which 100 are earmarked for family planning, 
the hospital provides quality maternity services, antenatal and post- 
natal care, along with other medical services to a large population. 
The Dr Soundram Hospital as a rural branch was started in 1986 
with 25 beds at Gandhipalayam, Vedasandur taluk. 


Ethos and Service 

Entry to the hospital is through a rather dirty street with choked 
drains, typical of townships like Chinnalapatti. However, on entry 
you recognise serenity with a quaint mix of the old and the modern. 
The prevailing ambiance is one of controlled activity, understated 
care and quiet efficiency. A marked absence of hustle in spite of 
large crowds is very pleasing. On either side of the gate, there 
are the odd vendors selling fruits and an assortment of utensils, 
clothes and other items for family members who have accompanied 
patients. And then you have the very prominent public call office. 
A Nescafe kiosk has replaced the earlier coffee vendor and his two 


* Gandhigram, 4. 
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by three. Just beyond is the no-frills, very affordable canteen dishing 
out idlis, dosas and simple meals from early morning to late in the 
evening. As a part of their training the Arogya Sevikas spend some 
time supervising the canteen, which helps bring a touch of care 
to an otherwise commercial venture. In front is the main hospital 
with the other facilities clustered behind it. 

A charitable hospital can attribute its origin to a variety of reasons. 
It can be a commercial venture masquerading under legalism, or 
a concern run by a religions order, or an outreach initiated by 
well-meaning specialist doctors. Sometimes such hospitals or clinics 
begin as health outreach projects initiated by NGOs, industrialists, 
and corporate institutions who might have a larger agenda. The 
Kasturba Hospital perhaps fits the description of a comprehensive 
mission-oriented hospital started by a freedom fighter doctor and 
her colleagues with service as its guiding motto. 

Given such an orientation the concept and practice of health 
care at Kasturba Hospital is inclined towards being comprehensive 
and inclusive. It has evolved to suit the needs of a local community 
grappling with a rapidly transforming social milieu. The physical 
well-being of a community is contingent on traditions, local value 
systems, attitude towards physical illness and mortality, approaches 
to hygiene, epidemics and sanitation, disposition towards pain, 
etc. Steeped in Gandhian thought, Kasturba Hospital has retained 
an healthy awareness of all these complex issues and the need 
to integrate them into their services. Accordingly the concerns 
have covered a wide spectrum which includes various systems of 
pharmacopoeia and issues such as curative, preventive, promotive 
nutrition, environment, sanitation, appropriate technology, training 
of personnel, availability and affordability of medicines, etc. 

The task has never been easy. Our highly hierarchical society 
with its complex, at times archaic notions of purity, impurity and 
contamination can be demanding, to say the least. The thrusts of 
services at Kasturba Hospital are curative, preventive, promotive 
and environmental. The approach is people-centric and affordability 
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with a clear bias towards community services at the bottom, and 
not on super specialties. 


Curative Services 


Adequate'and appropriate treatment of diseases and ailments is a 
basic need. Kasturba Hospital has kept this as a core involvement. 
The following units cater to such basic needs: 


1. An out-patient department (OPD) with laboratory, x-ray 
scanning and pharmaceutical facilities. 

2. A blood bank primarily for in-patients. 

3. In-patient departments 


* An obstetrics/maternity department catering to normal 


and other deliveries; high-risk cases are referred to this 
unit by other clinics and hospitals. 

A gynaecology department handles all gynaecological 
issues such as laparoscopy, deliveries, minor and major 
surgeries. 

The family planning department has facilities for tubectomy, 
laparoscopic sterilisation, vasectomy, termination of 
pregnancy and re-canalisation operations. 

* Surgery: The hospital has all facilities for general and 
paediatric surgeries. 

General medical cases: casualty and emergencies are 
admitted and treated. 


4. Jaipur foot: This famous prosthetic foot is available to 
poor amputees along with the necessary medical care and 


treatment. 


Out-Patient Department (OPD) Services 

On most days Kasturba Hospital serves about 220 to 250 out- 
patients. While specialist consultation costs around Rs 30, ward 
charges range from Rs 15 per day to Rs 150 for special rooms. To 
remain rural-people friendly, the OPD is open from 8 a.m. to 8 
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p.m. Until recently, the maternity OPD which is the main OPD 
was small. A new block provides ample space for waiting patients 
and has enough consulting rooms, minor OT facilities and also 
a dental chair. OPD services primarily focus on general ailments, 
maternity, gynaecology and paediatric services. Specialists like a 
physician, general surgeon, ENT, dentist are available on certain 
fixed days of the week. For general medicine, along with allopathy, 
services of siddha and ayurveda doctors are available everyday. While 
you wonder at the rapport between the patient and the doctor, the 
OPD is nevertheless one long toil. People just pour in; and on days 
when Dr Kousalya attends, the number just swells. And it does not 
help when the OPD remains short-staffed, especially by medical duty 
doctors. To complicate matters further, everyone wants to talk with 
Doctor Amma for anything and everything. Lately two intriguing 
issues have emerged leading to some concern. The first is that of 
specialisation and the second is related to referrals. In hospital parlance, 
referral indicates who is referred to and by whom. The services of 
a hospital, particularly one like Kasturba Hospital which offers very 
good care can be hijacked by private practitioners who can use the 
hospital to handle the difficult aspects of the treatment and still 
make money from the patients, and rich patients who can be very 
demanding and selective. For a people-oriented hospital, specialisation, 
super specialties and high-tech equipment remain a problematic. At 
Kasturba Hospital the debate is on. On the one hand, you have the 
suggestion that Kasturba Hospital should get an [SO certification; 
and you ask: ‘for whom is this ISO certification?’ Surely not for the 
hundreds of patients queuing up to meet the doctor. On the other 
hand, you have an increasing dependency on technology particularly 
in diagnosis where most doctors have started depending on a series 
of tests to make a diagnosis. It seems this reliance on technology is 
where ISO comes in. Kasturba Hospital is flirting with the more 
alluring telemedicine. It has an arrangement with the Bangalore based 
Narayan Hrudayala Heart Hospital for tele-linked consultation. 
However, as far as record-keeping within the OPD as also in the 
wards is concerned, some move towards computerisation has begun. 
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Easy access to case histories will help doctors as well as patients in 
better case management, counselling and planning overall curative 
and preventive strategies. 


Laboratory, X-ray, Scanning and Blood Bank Facilities 

X-ray, scans and ultrasound procedures can be done at Kasturba 
Hospital. These are however sparingly used. Doctors prefer to rely 
on their diagnostic skills but use technology as a backup when 
necessary. The existing facilities in the laboratory are targetted 
towards hematology and biochemical tests. Infrastructure, equipment, 
staff are adequate for the present because only simple procedures 
are undertaken. With the increasing number of complicated major 
surgeries, high risk case admissions and neonatal cases, soon the 
existing facilities might not be adequate. 


In-Patient Services 

Essentially in-patient services refer to various wards, the operation 
theatre, infrastructure and technology used and the most basic 
patient care. When the patients are expecting mothers or women 
opting for family planning procedures, such patients are expectedly 
tense, in pain or contemplating impending pain. Quite often this 
predicament is further accentuated by a complex mixture of age-old 
traditions, insufficient understanding and absurd convictions. On an 
average, the hospital serves 300 patients everyday. For Gowramma 
and her colleagues who help deliver about 350 babies every month, 
the job goes beyond the medical to providing services with love 
and care. After all an expectant mother is not a sick patient, she 
is experiencing the most profound happening. 

A labour ward or the delivery unit is the hub of any maternity 
hospital. At Kasturba Hospital it is particularly so. The labour 
ward has to function with extreme alertness round the clock, 365 
days a year. For this the hospital has committed and competent 
personnel and skilled doctors. Besides the labour ward there are the 
neo-natal, family planning, post operative, post-delivery, antenatal, 
paediatric and the general wards. At Kasturba Hospital, each of 
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these units has evolved responding to local demand, availability 
of funds, the inclination of the person in charge and a good deal 
of hope and innovativeness. And as is to be expected, the results 
have been mixed and uneven. From the interior of the rooms, to 
the design of the bathrooms, the labour tables, type and usage of 
equipment, etc., scope exists for augmentation and improvement. A 
perennial problem engaging any social service organisation offering a 
service is the dilemma of ‘measuring up to the demand’; a demand 
which remains nebulous because the beneficiaries of the service are 
neither choosy nor demanding. Basically this means the onus is 
on the organisation to make adjustments by way of appropriate 
augmentation, redesigning and even reorienting of existing facilities 
and practices. Sometimes, the term appropriate can become a 
stumbling block particularly in the context of questions such as 
‘how do you make a rural patient feel relaxed’ or ‘what should be 
the threshold of pain, for a person accustomed to hard work.’ 

Dr Indru Tupulur, the Hospital Superintendent, in a discussion 
with the author made it very clear, ‘though it is a village, I do 
not believe that there is any difference between a patient in a 
village or in a city. If this patient needs an ultrasound, she needs 
an ultrasound, full stop.’ And she is ready to walk the talk. Her 
neonatal ward exemplifies what she says. It has been designed very 
economically but has appropriate sophisticated equipment to manage 
difficult neonatal cases. Other than the usual simple resuscitation 
equipment, the unit has phototherapy units, which are very useful 
for neonatal jaundice cases. It has also an ‘open care system’ which 
is used judiciously. 

Dr Indru has trained a team of young nurses who manage the 
routine work. The ward could do with more staff but that is another 
issue. The balance of economy, adaptability and appropriateness 
with the modern is what is commendable. However, this has still 
to become the norm and most other wards are in the process of a 
critical review. Let us look out some of the statistics (Table 4.1). 

The figures are impressive and revealing. 
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* The increase in demand for hospital services indicates high 


credibility. 

The increase in un-booked delivery cases is proportionately 
more than increases in booked delivery cases. This indicates 
walk-in patients, which could indicate a change in the type 
of relationship with the villagers. Proper, rather more active 
linkages might ensure timely counselling, thus reducing the 
number of 44 booked cases. 

While the number of caesarian deliveries has increased, it still 
remains well below the national average. This does indicate 
conservative management. But perhaps it could also have a 
correlation with the high post-natal mortality rate. Although 
no one to one causal link can be presumed, more details 
and analysis can yield some useful insights. 

How does one respond to the extremely low vasectomy rates? 
In 1976-77, the hospital did some 335 vasectomy operations. 
By 2003 it has come down to just one. Does this indicate 
poor counselling, lack of education, poor community linkage, 
or simply gender bias? This has to be seen against the general 
appreciation and high quality of Kasturba Hospital’s family 
welfare services. The question remains, should women bear 
the cross: tablets, tubectomy, and recanalisation? And what 
can Kasturba Hospital do about this? 

The increase in medical termination of pregnancy cases 
could indicate inadequate counselling and follow-up with 
post-natal patients either or both at the hospital and at the 
community level. 

Low maternal mortality indicates the good quality of service. 
While charges depend upon a patient’s capacity to pay, the 
overall charges are comparable with other similar hospitals 
and are actually lower. 


Lately special and super deluxe wards have been constructed 


where the charges are ten times those in the general wards. These 


will attract rich patients. Will this lead to differentiation in the 


quality of services offered? Kasturba Hospital is known for its non- 
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sectarian care and attention. However it remains under-staffed with 
staff working long hours. Will the rich and demanding clientele 
corner services? 


Preventive Services 


The cogency of quality of the health care system lies in its capacity 
to help people and communities avoid or at least minimise the 
incidence and impact of diseases, epidemics and health related 
sufferings. In other words, quality health care should help people 
avoid diseases for after all many diseases and the attendant morbidity 
and mortality are often due to avoidable or minimisable causes. 

From its inception, Gandhigram and Kasturba Hospital have 
accepted that preventive health care is as important as curative. 
Immediately after setting up the hospital in 1947, Dr Soundram 
extended its activities to include the care of leprosy patients in 
two village centres. By 1959, a pilot health project was initiated to 
conduct a base line survey of Athoor block to which Chinnalapatti 
belongs. The objective was to understand and document with people's 
participation, the health related demands of the local community 
so as to design a proper health care system. 

The Athoor initiative helped establish broad guidelines for 
an integrated approach to health care and family planning. This 
initiative, however, culminated in 1964 with the registration of 
the Gandhigram Institute of Rural Health and Family Planning 
(GIRH&EP). The institute went on to focus on the training of 
health professionals. At Kasturba Hospital, however, ‘the slant’ was, 
by and large, on ‘service’ than on ‘change’.’ The doctors attended 
to patients in the mornings and with the ancillary staff, visited 
village centres in the afternoons. Each village centre served a group 
of villages around it and a midwife was stationed in every one of 
these centres. Along with curative treatment, the preventive aspects 
were also taken up. 

The preventive aspects of health care thus emerged from close 
interaction with the people. While a large amount of preventive 
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health care was apportioned to GIRH&FP at Kasturba Hospital 
over the years, a major component has been the family planning 


programme. 


Family Planning 

Kasturba Hospital remains a pioneer in providing this service to 
the local people. Through the sixties and the seventies the hospital 
conducted a number of family planning programmes and also 
trained government and private practitioners in family planning 
methods. Kasturba Hospital offers all open and terminal methods 
of family planning such as vasectomy, loop insertion, advice about 
oral pills, etc. Along with these the hospital also offers investigation 
of sterility and recanalisation. Over the last few years the hospital 
has been handling on an average about twenty cases of family 
planning every day and has dedicated more than a hundred beds for 
these patients. However, over the years the going has been getting 
tougher. Growing numbers of patients, limited staff, not enough 
interaction with the village people at the community level and the 
non-availability of interns from medical colleges has restricted the 
optimisation of the overall impact. While hospital medical services 
have remained competent, with demand increasing, community 
mobilisation and the follow-up has reduced. 


HIV-AIDS Programme: Prevention of Parent to Child Transmission 
This programme began in December 2003 and so far nearly 4000 
cases have been tested for HIV. There is a pre-test and a post-test 
phase and awareness generation is carried out in the pre-test phase. 
Towards detection three tests are carried out: the Comb AIDS test, 
an EIA comb test and the Tri-dot test. In the post-test phase, both 
husband and wife are counselled, Novabirene is administered and 
in case of pregnancy, a caesarian delivery is recommended. 


Promotive Services 


Health problems emerge due to lack of information, lack of 
community-based response mechanisms, obsolete value systems, fall 
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in community habitat standards, environmental degradation and 
of course poverty. Promotive or educational programmes which 
clarify the roles and responsibilities of individuals, families and 
the community in maintaining a healthy society are a necessity. 
The Kasturba Hospital has been involved in this vital dimension 
of health care in a variety of ways. 


Child Adoption 

Kasturba Hospital is one of the recognised institutions of the 
government of Tamil Nadu for in-country child adoption. Children 
who are given up or abandoned, are nursed and taken care of before 
being put up for adoption. 


Creches 

For Gandhigram and Kasturba Hospital the Balwadi ‘is the nucleus 
around which socio-economic programmes of the village are built.”° 
But over the years this orientation has got diffused. From wanting 
‘change’ the thrust is reduced to providing ‘service’. Though the 
créche teacher is involved in all health programmes, her role 
has become diffused. Most lack proper training and therefore a 
perspective. There is no orientation programme for the créche 
workers. At present there are three créches managed by Kasturba 
Hospital at Kachakatti, Kattunayakanpatti and Velayampatti villages. 
Each serves about 25 children. 


Health camps 

The profile of an individual’s or a community's health is a lifestyle 
statement. A health camp can be an ideal place for the community 
to interact with experts. Moreover, such camps can be very useful 
in terms of distribution of information, teaching health care related 
skills and inculcating values. Every month, camps are organised in 
the four village centres of Gollapatti, Thoppampatti, Murugampatti 
and Indrapuram. Subjects of discussion range from breast-feeding, 
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to immunisation, communicable diseases, etc. Sometimes specific 
programmes like the dispensation of iron tablets to adolescent 
girls are taken up. Health surveys help in identifying problems 
like tuberculosis and such patients are referred to the Kasturba 
Hospital OPD. During these camps, the créche teacher remains 
the interlocutor between the villagers and the hospital. 


Health Education programmes 

The thrust of this is to make people aware of the causes behind 
diseases, epidemics, etc. In rapidly changing societies this assumes 
critical dimensions because ill health, and the consequent inability 
of the wage-earner to work can destroy a whole family. Again 
health education can help underst and prevailing beliefs, customs 
and concepts. 

Regular health education programmes are held on issues such as 
family planning, diet, nutrition, communicable diseases, importance of 
breast feeding, anaemia and hygiene. These are conducted through the 
use of films, video, drama and plays, puppet shows and the traditional 
folk music theatre, Villupattu. Such shows are also conducted in 
association with other parallel thinking organisations. 

During the festival season spread over January to August, medical 
services are provided in the temple town of Palani. This occasion 
is also used for health education purposes. 


Blood Donation Camps 

These camps are organised in association with other NGOs, various 
organisations and even the government departments who request 
Kasturba Hospital to organise the logistics. 


The Jaipur Foot 
The loss of a limb can be due to a motor accident, working with 
poorly designed agricultural equipment, diabetes mellitus, non- 
healing diabetic ulcers, and early detection of bone cancer or vascular 
diseases. Whatever the cause, the loss is traumatic. 

An innovation of Dr P.K. Sethi and Shri Ramchander Sharma, the 


Jaipur foot is a marvellous piece of appropriate technology, custom 
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made to help the poor amputee of our country. This design helps 
the agricultural labourer, the vendor, the milkman, dhobi, truck 
driver, anybody who has very little money gets another chance. 
The design permits squatting on the floor, walking barefoot, tree 
climbing and such other activities, which are absolutely necessary 
for a rural person. It helps the patient get over the trauma of 
losing a limb. 

Basically, the Jaipur foot is a prosthetic foot made from wood, 
aluminium and rubber. Over the years, since 1988, in collaboration 
with the TVS group and Dr PK. Sethi, some intense research 
has helped put together an appropriate blend of technology and 
materials, the end product of which is a cost-effective, easily 
maintained, competent artificial limb. Kasturba Hospital provides 
this limb at about Rs 2500 to Rs 3000 and this includes stay at the 
hospital for about three weeks, the custom-made foot, physiotherapy 
to acclimatise, and medical services. Over the years, some 1500 
patients have benefitted. 

A few years back, facilities have been expanded to include beds, 
rooms, exercise rooms, R&D facilities and production facilities. 
Kasturba Hospital can now help more amputees. 


Environment 


The physical environment of a settlement is a principal pre-condition 
for the health of any community. Pollution, private and public 
sanitation facilities, drainage and garbage disposal systems, water supply, 
housing and habitat all impact on the health standards of people. 

In a three-way tie up, Gandhigram Trust, Kasturba Hospital 
and the local community have started getting together to improve 
the fast deteriorating environment. With all the three participating 
in planning and implementing, various projects like the drinking 
water project, the watershed development project, and sanitation 
and sewer system development, and the clean India project are 
being executed. 
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Personnel and Training 


The quality and delivery of health care depends upon the competence 
and commitment of its personnel. In order to equip the hospital 
with necessary staff, specially auxiliary nurses and midwives, a 
training centre was opened in 1954. 


Since our auxiliary nurses and midwives are expected to work specially 
in rural areas and since the right attitude towards rural communities 
has to be implanted in them, we extend the training by two more 
months to orient them and train them in real rural context.’ 


The logic is simple. Kasturba Hospital decided that while the 
doctor is important, so are a wide variety of paramedical personnel 
such as the nurse, the technician, the laboratory assistant, the 
pharmacist, the pathologists, etc. Since finding such personnel in an 
interior area is not easy, Kasturba Hospital decided to train its own 
staff. The hospital therefore trains clinical-assistants (female), multi- 
purpose health workers (female), arogya sevikas, nursing-assistants 
(female), and lab technicians (female). The hospital also gives short 
courses to students and personnel from other institutions. 


An Overview 


In concept, the curative, preventive and promotive aspects of health 
care have to be integrated and be comprehensive too. But in reality 
they tend to seek autonomy. This is because the health care system 
like the doctor never clarifies whether its priority is to dispense 
medical treatment or bring about better health. This can of course 
be reduced to what came first, the chicken or the egg. 

Dr Soundram, her colleagues, Gandhigram and Kasturba Hospital 
were clear in this matter. From the beginning a lot of effort went 
into integrating health strategies with other development activities, 
raising the consciousness of the health worker and community 
participation. Efforts have been made to retain the best from our 
traditions both at the level of culture and indigenous medicines. 
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Today, the hospital has come a long way. But the struggle 
continues. In a rapidly changing milieu how can Kasturba 
Hospital retain its pioneering spirit? In a situation that encourages 
individualisation and alienation, the question is who should be 
responsible for social integration? This is a dilemma. At another 
level, finding staff is becoming difficult because trained people 
are moving away from the rural areas. The state while becoming 
subtle and selective, is converting its relationship with the non- 
governmental sector into one of patronage, thus restricting the 


space for NGOs. 


CARE AND REFUGE 


At Gandhigram the other dimension of social welfare is care and 
refuge. The logic is simple. For those who still have a roof, try to 
provide aid at their doorstep; for those who have no roof, build a 
surrogate home. ‘A Children’s Home with three foundlings came 
into being on the very day Gandhigram was inaugurated.”* Since 
then other such homes have come up: Sugavanam, Avvai Ashram 
and Kasturba Sevikashram. 


Sowbhagya Illam: A Bountiful Home 


A society is what its children are. The twinkle in their eyes, the 
unrestrained laughter, the uncompromising curiosity, the unbridled 
enthusiasm and a primordial will to become, all make for that which 
can only be explained as an expression of the quintessential soul of 
human kind. Encourage this and you have the sublime incarnate. 
But mankind remains profligate. Carelessly, we distort our vibrant 
self. This neglect, we extend to our progeny too. At any given time, 
thousands of children who are our future find themselves relegated 
to a life of relentless struggle. The laughter and the twinkle are 
systematically stamped out from their eyes. 
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Not surprisingly society pays a heavy price. Disharmony, 
angst, petty-mindedness and a disregard for others permeate our 
consciousness. A sad parody of what we can be. At Gandhigram, 
Dr Soundram and her colleagues were not ready to accept this. If 
children were to form the wealth of our nation, they should then 
have a fundamental right to a dignified upbringing. And faithful 
to the spirit of the karmayogi, on 7 October 1947, Sowbhagya 
Illam, a home for abandoned destitute children was established. 
The objectives were simple. 


Let every child get an opportunity. While most children have homes 
and parents, many have neither. Illam will be the surrogate home 
to give love, which circumstances have denied. Illam will strive to 
create conditions to enable the nascent potentialities of every child 
to fructify. 


Over the Years... 

Sowbhagya Illam is a reminder of mankind’s utter callousness, 
compensated only by mankind’s enormous compassion. While 
this paradox is baffling, couple this with the intrepid capacity 
of every child to try and make it, and you have what makes the 
Illam work. 

Way back in 1949, Vasantha Kumari was found abandoned in a 
dustbin in the Madurai Government Hospital. The juvenile welfare 
board sent her to Gandhigram. She grew up, got educated, married 
an engineer and now lives happily. The police found Girija Mary, 
a two-year old begging at the Madurai railway station. This was 
in 1970. Today, she holds a full time job and is a mother of two- 
Ramu was only thirty days old when a vegetable vendor found 
him abandoned near the railway tracks. Today, he is a professional 
electrician. Two-year old Kuppammal was found abandoned in a 
train compartment by the Villupuram railway police. Today she is 
a trained community health nurse and happily settled in life. 

The Juvenile Justice Act governs the Illam. Non-delinquent 
children below 7 years who are without parental care are sent by 


the Juvenile District Court and Children’s Welfare Board. These 
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children are the court’s ward but in the care of Sowbhagya IIlam. 
Besides these, children from single parent homes, children of 
disabled parents, destitute children and even children from below 
the poverty line families are accepted. Sowbhagya IIlam is mandated 
to work in the districts of Madurai, Dindigul, Theni, Periyakulam, 
Tirunelveli and Ramanathapuram of Tamil Nadu. 


A Day at Illam ... 

Sowbhagya Illam is a beehive of activity. The day begins at 5 a.m 
and ends at about 8.30 p.m for most. Seniors study till 10 p.m 
to catch up on schoolwork. 

There are four cottages built in 1976. The first one is for babies 
up to 5 years of age, the second is for primary school girls, the 
third has post-puberty girls and the fourth is for boys. Some of 
the senior children, although attached to the Illam are temporarily 
continuing their studies at other residential institutions. The residents 
of each cottage get up by 5 a.m. have a bath, assemble for prayers, 
spend an hour studying, have breakfast, and go to school by 9 a.m. 
Before going to school, the children assemble for a prayer. Most of 
the day is spent at school. In between, at around noon, children come 
home for lunch. After an evening snack, children are encouraged 
to take up some extra-curricular activities and pursue hobbies like 
crafts, painting, dance, music, tailoring, embroidery, and so on. 

At sunset everyone collects for the sarva dharma prayers. Then 
there is study time which is followed by supper. Juniors go to bed 
after supper while seniors continue with their studies. Meals are 
a simple affair and the Illam tries to meet nutritional standards. 
Every month on the full-moon day, a get-together is organised in 
the meeting hall where one of the Gandhigram sister organisations, 
prepares a special meal for and with the Illam children. This ensures 
an organic relationship with the larger Gandhigram family. 

All children have to help in the daily chores and upkeep. They 
are divided into teams for cleaning, serving, kitchen work, working 
in the dairy, etc. While due care is taken when allocating work, 


the basic idea is to inculcate love and respect for labour. 
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Extra-curricular activities like taking computer courses are 
encouraged. The children make greeting cards, which are sold to raise 
funds. Periodic field trips, picnics and excursions, trekking trips and 
so on are encouraged. There is a small library and counselling given 
by trained social workers ensures an environment of involvement 
and trust. One weakness remains, in that for all the land around, 
the children do not have access to games like football, hockey and 
other team sports. 

The second Saturday of every May is get-together day when 
residents meet old boys and girls. It is a time for reminiscences, 
exchange of notes and the making of plans. It is time to re-establish 
linkages, both emotional and financial. The home has to be sustained 
and old residents contribute generously. 


Dreams and ... 

Every child hopes to grow up and settle down as a successful, 
contributing, contented citizen. This could be the yardstick to 
evaluate the Illam. At Sowbhagya Illam, children acquire a vocation 
and are then encouraged to get married and make a life of their 
own. 

Great care is taken whenever a child is put up for adoption. 
Similarly a lot of care is taken when organising a marriage because 
like at home, relationships only mature over time. Since inception 
the Illam has celebrated over 108 marriages. While earlier marriages 
were conducted according to Vedic rites, these days it is more non- 
sectarian. After an inter-religious prayer, a thali or mangalsutra is 
tied with the blessings of senior Gandhigram members. While no 
dowry is given, the young couple get household gifts. As per Indian 
traditions, Kasturba Hospital, standing in for the mother’s home 
looks after the delivery of the first child. Couples are encouraged 
to come and stay during vacations and festivals. 


Other Details... 
The Gandhigram ‘Trust manages Sowbhagya IIlam. The correspondent 
is appointed by the ‘Trust and reports to the management and the 
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board. The superintendent and staff supervise day-to-day activities. 
The housemothers play an important role and in many ways they 
are the surrogate mothers. 

Finances have been a constant issue. These days the annual 
expenditure is around Rs 12 to 15 lakh. Out of this about Rs 3 lakh 
comes from government grants. The sister organisation, Lakshmi 
Seva Sangham, contributes Rs 2.5 lakh and also contributes towards 
the upkeep of 35 children and the salaries of two staff members. 
The rest of the money has to be collected from donations. 

To mitigate scarcity of trained personnel, a year-long caregivers’ 
course is being planned. This will focus on training social workers 
who can be trained in day-care centres, pre-school centres, geriatric 
care institutions and the orphanages of Gandhigram. 

Beginning with three children in 1947, by 1976 there were 455 
inmates. But this had reduced to 175 by 2003. The following table 
reveals some interesting information. 

If one looks into the figures available, between 1947 and 1956, 
(Table 4.2) the origin of children was mixed. They came from 
urban, semi-urban and rural areas. Many were abandoned. Of 100 
children, approximately 65 were foundlings, while 20 were destitute 
children. This figure changes in the period 1956-65. In this period 
out of 200 children only 40 were foundlings. By 1980 only 25 
children were foundlings, in 1995 they numbered 10 to 15 and in 
2000 there were hardly any in that category (2 are in management 
care). Simultaneously there has been a fall in admissions. 

It seems the focus of enrolment has shifted to enrolling destitute 
children, i.e. children of single parents or poor parents who come 
with certificates from the state bureaucracy. During 1949 to 1969, 
while 148 of inmates were orphans and 161 were destitute, between 
1970 and 2002 only 87 inmates were orphans while 216 were 
destitute. Again the number of female orphan children from 1949 
to 1969 was 80. This fell to 62 between 1970 and 2002. However 
in the same two periods, the number of destitute female children 
rose from 79 to 100. 
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Is Sowbhagya Illam becoming a parking place for children, 
particularly for female children of poor single parents who 
nevertheless lay claim when the child grows up? 


Kasturba Sevikashram 


Enabling women to stand on their own feet by giving them self- 
confidence, education and skills is the primary goal of Kasturba 
Sevikashram. No woman should feel helpless and cast away. Giving 
protection and an opportunity to widows, destitutes and divorcees 
and helping them regain a respectable position in society is the 
hope at Kasturba Sevikashram. 

The initial aim at Kasturba Sevikashram was to give destitute girls, 
young widows, deserted wives and girls from very poor households 
an opportunity to break out of dependency and exploitation. So 
widows and deserted women were given admission. These days, 
girls who cannot continue their education in remote villages and 
hill areas where there are no high schools are also admitted to the 
special high school within Sevikashram. 

The second important vision of Kasturba Sevikashram is to ensure 
the well-being of inmates particularly after they have completed 
their studies and left. 


History and background 

One of the first institutions founded by Dr Soundram was the 
Kasturba Sevikashram along with the Children’s Home in 1947. 
Having faced the travails of widowhood herself, she wished to create 
a home where other widows and single women would feel secure 
and loved. Four girls were admitted in the first batch—Lakshmi, 
Annapurna, Devaki and Karuna—all of whom were child widows. 
In terms of education, the girls were prepared for the ESLC 
(Elementary School Leaving Certificate) in Standard VIII, also 
known as the condensed course. Later, having realised that this was 
an inadequate qualification for girls from the standpoint of long- 
term self-sufficiency, the entire institution was shifted to Sivasailam 
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in 1965 and classes were extended to Standard X. Students were 
then paid a stipend of Rs 30 per month from the Social Welfare 
Department. Two teacher training programmes were instituted in 
Sivasailam: the pre-primary teacher training course which required 
a minimum qualification of ESLC, and the secondary grade teacher 
training, which required SSLC as a qualification. The atmosphere 
prevailing in Sevikashram during those years was that of a large and 
caring family. The routine consisted of teachers working alongside 
the girls in the fields, for instance on groundnut cultivation during 
the day. It was possible to conduct classes only in the evenings after 
the day’s work was done. 

When the ESLC Course was first introduced, there was a pass rate 
of 100 per cent. But in 1977, 12 of 14 students from this course 
failed in the examination. It was a similar situation in the teacher's 
training course, where out of a total of forty students, twelve failed. 
To add to the woes, there was also a cut in government grants. This 
led to the Trust deciding to close down the Sivasailam institution. 
This was a hasty decision, which is regretted by many even today. 
With the results remaining poor in 1980, the Sevikashram was 
shifted back to Gandhigram from Sivasailam. Only one teacher 
remained to undertake the responsibility for the school. About ten 
out of fourteen students were shifted back to Gandhigram. 

In the 1980s, there was a demand from parents to admit girl 
children below the age of 16. Despite this not being in conformity 
with the rules of the Social Welfare Board, a decision was taken by 
the management to admit these students since the quota for special 
students had not been filled up and the parents agreed to meet 
the monthly expenses of Rs 250 per month. This arrangement has 
worked out well since the older students took care of the younger 
students and the problem of teaching students of different levels 
did not arise. | 

The current strength of the school is 101; however, there is a 
provision for about 120 students. While 60 per cent are covered 
through the grants, students who pay hostel fees fill the remaining 
seats. This shift means a shift in the background of inmates. 
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... A Dilemma 
Sevikashram it seems has hit a fundamental faultline. It is unable 
to attract destitute women and is enrolling girl children from poor 
households. But shifting to girls and women from poor households 
is not strictly in consonance with the original vision. And of course 
there are destitute girls and women. This is a matter of concern both 
for the Gandhigram management and Kasturba Sevikashram. But the 
question remains: Why is Kasturba Sevikashram unable to attract the 
right people? After all, it enjoys the status of being a special high 
school because it caters to the needs of single, deserted and widowed 
women who are above the age of 16 but below 30 years. 

It seems like the reasons are inherent in the way the institution 
has evolved. 


* One of the fundamental reasons is the reluctance to deal 
with ‘change’ and sticking to ‘service’. Our milieu is changing 
rapidly and relationships with any class or segment of society 
has to be a dynamic process. Reasons offered in an internal 
report by Sevikashram that women are finding employment 
in mills or in plucking flowers or the liberal availability of 
scholarships seems a trifle specious. A more valid reason could 
be the fact that Sevikashram has very little communication 
with the larger society. This could be the fallout of the staff 
becoming government employees. 

An over-dependence on the state for almost all issues ranging 
from administration guidelines to finance. Take Sevikashram’s 
finance. It receives some capital grants from the Tamil Nadu 
Education Department’ Puravalar Scheme. Very specific 
expenditures may be incurred out of the interest accumulated 
on the principal amount. This leads to very little space for 
innovation in budgeting, allotment and planning. 
Sometimes it is not clear as to whether the special school 
and Kasturba Sevikashram are one and the same or distinct 
entities. Most often the school, its ethos and demands, 
dominates. After all the school headmistress is the chief 
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functionary. This impacts on the facilities offered, the 
rehabilitation orientation and linkages with the rural society. 
The ethos is decidedly that of a hostel for school children. 
A creeping urban bias: the children are from rural 
backgrounds. However, for vocational training Sevikashram 
offers computer training, typing classes, tailoring classes, and 
so on. The problem is that while these are useful vocations, 
they are not of core relevance in a rural milieu. A general 
complaint is the decrease in quotas for Sevikashram girls 
in the auxiliary nurse midwife course—ANM courses at 
Kasturba Hospital. What Sevikashram seems to forget is that 
if it changes its inmate profile, how can Kasturba Hospital 
remain sensitive? 

For finance there is an over-dependence on the government. 
While government funds remain insufficient, the arbitrary 
end-use control, further diminishes the utility of such funds. 
This has led to another set of anomalies. While the teachers’ 
salaries are relatively high, those employed by Gandhigram 
‘Trust remain poorly paid. There is an interesting fact, which 
will bear recounting. From 1977, when the Sevikashram 
teachers started receiving salaries at government of Tamil 
Nadu Scales, the record-keeping norms changed. From a focus 
on the origin of the inmates and their rehabilitation status, 
it shifted to caste and parent’s occupation. The individual 
became secondary to the family’s social status. 


Lately there is some rethinking particularly about fund raising. 


Sevikashram now raises funds through renting its accommodation 


and cooking facilities for training programmes, workshops and 


jubilee functions conducted by GRI, GIRH and others. Kasturba 


Sevikashram is one of the oldest institutions of Gandhigram Trust 


set up to meet a crucial need, that of women in distress. Today, in 


a globalising world where the incidence of violence against women 


is growing, its vision assumes even greater critical significance. 


However, to respond to this, the institute should seek economic 
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viability. The challenge before Gandhigram lies in being able to 
rejuvenate and render the institution sustainable to help it meet 
the gender challenges of the new age. 


Avvai Ashram 


After its formal inception Gandhigram was settling and its activities 
were spreading. And like in all active and creative processes, reflection 
was never far behind. From such reflections a recurring question 
emerged: should Gandhigram remain restricted geographically to 
Gandhigram, Dindigul? As in the nature of things, reflections led 
to clarifications and thence to new strategies. It was decided to 
reach out to a wider section of the people with the Gandhigram 
initiatives and experiences. This was not very difficult. 

Dr Soundram belonged to Tirunelveli district. Her mother was 
keen to initiate some activities in the district. And of course the 
socio-economic situation of the local rural people as well as the 
weavers was distressing. All this was encouragement enough for 
Dr Soundram to get involved. On the full moon day of the Tamil 
Avani month, 13 September 1954, with a lot of encouragement 
from the local folk, Avvai Ashram was instituted. Located on the 
banks of the Gatana River with an old Siva temple across the road, 
the campus is a serene place indeed. 

Avvai Ashram remains both a commitment and a destination. As 
a commitment in the true spirit of an ashram, it is both detached 
and involved. While every effort is encouraged, for the inmates it 
remains a sojourn to come, enable, and go on. 


Over the Years... 
In the Gandhian spirit of cooperation, Avvai Ashram came up on 
land donated by well-wishers and shramdan by all concerned. The 
first activity initiated was a home for destitute women, which was 
followed by a Teacher Training Institute for the inmates of the 
women’s home. 

‘Three senior women workers from Gandhigram went to 
Sivasailam to establish the Sevikashram Home at the Avvai Ashram. 
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It is a women’s institution and managed and run by qualified, 
experienced and dedicated women workers.” 

A Basic Teacher’s Training School was established in 1960 for 
higher grade teachers. This was upgraded to senior grade teacher 
training in 1964. In 1973 the pre-school teacher training course 
which was being run at Gandhigram was shifted to Avvai Ashram. 
But one by one all of these facilities closed. While Gandhigram 
itself became ambivalent about basic education, it was found that 
trained teachers were not finding jobs. 

Today Avvai Ashram is responsible for a Children’s Home for 
orphan and destitute children and the Shanthi School for speech-and 
hearing-impaired children. In terms of administration the Shanthi 
School is autonomous but they have a common correspondent who 
reports to the management at Gandhigram and the Shanthi School 
headmistress officiates as the secretary of Avvai Ashram. 


Other Details... 
At present there are fifty destitute children at Avvai Ashram; of these 
32 are girls and 18 are boys. These children are from single parent 
homes and are selected on the basis of a certificate from the Village 
Administrative Officer (V.A.O.) Most of these children are from nearby 
villages. The state government department of social welfare gives Rs 
300 per child as a grant. Avvai Ashram has to collect the rest. 
Besides the home, Avvai Ashram runs three créches. It has also 
organised a number of self-help groups in the nearby villages. To 
address the problem of unemployment, with the help of a forward- 
looking labour leader in Ambasamudram, a string of hand spinning 
and weaving centres was established. This was to help discharged 
and unemployed mill workers and other unemployed rural labourers. 
Two spinning and two weaving centres, which give employment to 
about 200, survive. These, of course, are totally autonomous and 
independent initiatives. Although conceptualised on the Gandhigram 
model, Avvai Ashram has evolved, reflecting local needs, local 
initiatives, local participation and local constraints. 


> Gandhigram, 14. 
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Some Issues 

The first thing that comes to mind is the slow pace, some may say 
the laid-back attitude of Avvai Ashram. Is this the proverbial rural 
easy going attitude, or is it because somewhere down the line Avvai 
Ashram has misplaced its identity and motivation? The ashram is 
dotted with old buildings of failed or abandoned initiatives. Is the 
ashram becoming redundant? 

The enthusiasm of the children will not easily permit such an 
attitude. On the annual day celebrations, one has to see to realise 
the level of involvement and genuine concern. Topping this is the 
fact that many of the ex-students come personally to participate 
and contribute their gurudakshina. A discussion with a group of ex- 
inmates is very revealing. All of them expressed a deep appreciation 
for what Avvai Ashram had done for them in terms of providing 
education and other opportunities. They felt they were able to 
understand the worth of what the institution had done for them 
only when they had left and had begun to work outside. Some of 
these ex-inmates come back to take present inmates on exposure 
visits, while others help with financial contributions. They said that 
they would impress upon the present inmates the need to make the 
best out of whatever is provided since many orphans and destitute 
children do not get such care and access to facilities. 

What then is the problem? The distance from Gandhigram, 
a lack of imaginative leadership at Sivasailam and Gandhigram, a 
lack of finances and personnel or is it just plain ennui encouraged 
by a feeling of impending obsolescence? 

But at the Shanthi School, next door, it is a different story 
altogether. A nagging feeling remains. Somewhere, Avvai Ashram 
for all its potential seems to have misplaced its ‘sense of ownership’. 
It is waiting; may be, for ideas! 


Sugavanam 


Gandhigram recognised the demise of the joint family. Even nuclear 
families are giving way to single parent homes. These days both the 
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young and the aged need care and shelter. Without family support, 
this becomes a very difficult proposition. For the children and the 
distressed, Gandhigram had started surrogate homes. Sugavanam 
is a home for the elderly. 

Sugavanam was started in 1997 in a large house within the 
campus. Today it is a residence for about fifteen people. All of 
them are over sixty and after decades of working find that either 
they are not able to adjust with their families or have no one to 
take care of them. Each has a story to tell. 

At Sugavanam, the terms are simple. Inmates deposit Rs 10,000 
when they come. This money is refundable but without interest. 
Monthly expenses are around Rs 850. Rooms and toilets have to 
be shared. Depending on its size each room has two to three beds. 
There is a common hall with a television set and daily newspapers 
are provided. For food, there is a common dining hall. Every day, a 
member of a self-help group who runs the trust canteen, provides 
vegetarian breakfast, lunch and dinner. Medical services are provided 
by Kasturba Hospital. 

Since the residence is within the campus, residents of Sugavanam 
are encouraged to interact with others. They are always welcome 
to associate with the vast range of on-going programmes. 


Education 


From its inception Gandhigram had ‘set for itself the task to 
undertake educational reconstruction in the villages through nai 
talim, i.e. pre-basic, basic, post-basic and adult education.’' Through 
education Gandhigram sought to help the villagers and the village 
community acquire the necessary competence to usher in a whole 
new world, create a new culture and develop a creative and critical 
consciousness. 

Accordingly, when the Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial 
Trust moved in 1947 to Chinnalapatti, a basic education school 
was set up as one of the first initiatives. When the Gandhigram 
campus started functioning, the school shifted to Gandhigram. As 
the years passed and the children progressed, a senior basic school 
was started in 1952 with the introduction of Class VI. Since the 
school was growing, to meet the demand, a new campus was 
acquired and the Thambithottam School was started in memory 
of a grandson of T.V. Sundram Iyengar. A singular feature of this 
school was the involvement of the students, many of whom came 
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from poor local families, in agriculture and weaving as a craft. They 
were provided accommodation and encouraged to live a ‘vigorous 
and purposeful community life, reclaiming the land and roughing 
out the hardships due to lack of minimum facilities.’* During this 
period a community and to a certain extent, a pioneer spirit was 
cultivated and sustained. 

By 1955 the senior basic school graduated to a post-basic 
school with the introduction of the Class IX and then the SSLC 
(Secondary School Leaving Certificate) level. There was no public 
examination at the end of the ninth grade. Performance was 
assessed by a committee of heads of the four Tamil Nadu-based 
basic schools along with a couple of eminent educationists. The 
first ‘three batches of students were almost pioneering to give shape . 
and strength to post-basic education and the pattern they developed 
remained stable and steady until the government on a state wide 
basis slowly abolished the very system of basic education.° 

Simultaneously, and of greater consequence was the fact that 
the state government selected the Thambithottam Post-Basic High 
School as one of the comprehensive high schools. This meant a 
total shift from the nai talim orientation. And according to the will 
of the state, which Gandhigram accepted, consequences followed. 
Very soon in a major innovation, ‘agricultural engineering became a 
subject of study and practice to students to be learnt out of school 
hours.”* Nai talim and basic education had come under scrutiny and 
as far as the state was concerned, had out-lived its utility. Therefore 
as far as Gandhigram was concerned, ‘the government of Tamil 
Nadu is supporting the school according to its (state’s) pattern of 
assistance for secondary education.” Gandhigram then went on to 
rural higher education and set up the Gandhigram Rural Institute, 
which today is an autonomous deemed university. 


* Ibid. 8. 
> Tbid. 8. 
* Ibid. 8. 
> Ibid. 8. 
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Gandhigram’s involvement in teacher training took a similar 
path of innovativeness to be replaced by the state norms. Initially 
a pre-basic training centre was started in 1947 under the Kasturba 
Trust at Gandhigram. In 1954, this was shifted to Sivasailam in the 
Thirunelveli district. With the Tamil Nadu government encouraging 
the setting up of secondary schools to conform to its vision of 
school education, the concept of basic education was discarded. 
In terms of the role of the state, what was implicit soon became 
explicit. The ministry of education became the ministry of human 
resource development and human beings became resources, i.e. a 
means of production. In this emerging orientation, the community 
was to serve commodity manufacturing. While craft became the 
country cousin of science and technology, education became an 
aid to modernisation. 

Gandhigram followed suit. While a few token activities pertaining 
to basic education remained, for all practical purposes Gandhigram 
conceded the responsibility of the content and practice of education 
along with the training of teachers to the state. Correspondingly 
while the basic teacher training programme was abandoned, the 
Lakshmi Teacher's Training College was established in 1967 to train 
students according to the requirements of the state. 


BASIC EDUCATION 


The child might be the future, but the quality of this future is 
not achieved through innate intuition alone. The future has to be 
claimed and that needs preparation. This groundwork is education. 
For Gandhi, education is the process that harmonises the critical 
and creative faculty of a child vis-a-vis the community. And this 
has to be a holistic process. For him, ‘man is neither mere intellect, 
nor gross animal body, nor the heart or soul alone.’ ‘A proper 
and harmonious combination of all the three is required for the 
making of the whole man and constitutes the true economics of 
education.’ For Gandhi, while manual work should form the means 
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of stimulating the intellect, ‘it is a crime to make education merely 
literary and to unfit boys and girls for manual work in after-life.’ 

Deeply suspicious of giving exclusive primacy to intellectual 
training, instruction through the medium of crafts thus became the 
pivot and centre of education for Gandhi. Craft being productive 
work helps the child relate to his/her self, and the socio-economic 
environment of the community. Manual training thus had to be 
the link establishing and sustaining the relationship between body, 
mind and the spirit. Gandhiji was particularly perturbed at the 
possibility of the alienation of a child from respect for human 
labour. For him the capacity bringing the hand, heart and head 
to bear simultaneously in the joys of learning was the only bottom 
line. Accordingly he laid a lot of stress on the need for vocational 
training, mother tongue or vernacular, and total community 
involvement in education. Not surprisingly, for Gandhi, all human 
activity is purposeful and, therefore, has a direction. Education 
must respect this ethos. 

Gandhiji saw through the designs of Macaulay’s ideas regarding 
Indian education. For him the thrust was to be on the content 
and quality of education, particularly primary education rather 
than literary achievements. For him the aim of education is to 
develop the learner’s faculties of the mind, body and the spirit. 
Given society's predilections for facts, Gandhiji was ‘once asked 
whether he believed in the capacity of the average man to judge 
correctly provided he had enough knowledge of facts. He replied: 
‘not knowledge of facts. What passes for facts is only impressions 
or estimates of things and estimates vary... what is really needed 
to make democracy function is not knowledge of facts but right 
education.” Therefore as a practical solution he proposed nai 
talim. Nai talim or basic education was to be in the mother 
tongue, be vocational rather than literary and be financially self- 
supporting. 


° See A.K. Dasgupta, Gandhi's Economic Thought (London, 1996), 
138. | 
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For Gandhiji, vocational did not mean another period of forty- 
five minutes or one hour. It was to be the fundamental content, 
which would constitute education. While it has its strengths and 
weaknesses, and vocational education can potentially lead to a 
certain narrowness of vision, it has the merit of being grounded in 
reality. Innovatively conceptualised, it can lead to the imaginative 
teaching and learning of various subjects such as history, geography, 
arithmetic, science, etc. Along with these, other subjects such as the 
arts can be indirectly taught through the crafts. But this needs a 
great deal of commitment, competence and creativity on the part of 
the teacher. The present system encourages rote learning, discourages 
originality, inhibits intellectual growth and is very fond of inculcating 
the habit of memorising bits and pieces of information which have 
little or no relevance to the student. It is a colossal waste of the 
most creative and vigorous part of a person's life. 

There is very little concern for the social and political implications 
of education. Ask any farmer and he will tell you that educating his 
son will mean losing the son from the farm forever. But still he does 
it. That is the paradox. The child, it seems, instead of becoming 
enlightened becomes confined in terms of life choices. Why does 
this happen? School education involves culturally transmitted 
understandings, along with certain skills such as reading, history 
and arithmetic. These are essentially social practices, which help 
the learner grasp the world she lives in. Now, these practices can 
either serve to reproduce the existing social order, thus sustaining 
the prevailing hegemony, or they can help promote alternatives and 
emancipate changes. The state’s education project, understandably, 
is to sustain its hegemony. But Gandhiji’s efforts were directed 
at involving the family, the community and along with a critical 
appraisal of the prevailing social practices, set the content and 
context of education. For him the notion of education and its 
basics were simple. And the first step is that unless you are firmly 
rooted, you can never acquire the skills to dialogue with the wider 
sections of society. Thus, while he recognised the need to acquire 
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the skills to use the dominant language such as English, his thrust 
on the mother tongue remained. The mother tongue, he insisted, 
could be the only language to really liberate the people from the 
bondage of ignorance. This is because only the mother tongue can 
combine the mind, body and the spirit in the quest for truth. 

The question then is, when does education or learning become 
confining and when does it become liberating, It becomes liberating 
when learning helps the learner understand the twin import of social 
change and the role of choice in the process of transformation. But 
this is possible only when one has understood the existing reality 
and acquired a minimum self-esteem. And for this you need to 
confront your reality of self, family and community. In effect, the 
bottom line is the clarity that the purpose of education is not a 
course in rhetoric, but a dialogue between the learner and the 
teacher. Literacy enables people to participate in the understanding 
and transformation of their lives and society. In effect, the removal 
and complete replacement of nai talim ensured that a large section 
of neo-literates would have no space to manoeuvre. Functional 
reading and writing skills would ensure their enrolment as workers 
in occupational jobs. 

Not every one was convinced about nai talim and they had 
reservations about this scheme of education. For Tagore, ‘as the 
scheme stands on paper, it seems to assume that material utility, 
rather than development of personality, is the end of education.’ He 
was bothered about the subsumption of the creative and aesthetic 
powers of the child. 

Basic education is an unfolding of a personality, emerging from 
an interaction with the immediate milieu, i.e. the local environment, 
local market, local community, local language, local skills, locally 
available material and by teachers who are in harmony with the 
local. While this has the handicap of making a person live within 
the perspective and hegemony of the particular craft they employ 
for their livelihoods, it need not become closed and exclusive. 
And that is the challenge of making education emancipating while 
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remaining established in the local. Understanding the word and the 
world should be the thrust but this must begin from a recognisable 
site and not from premises whose contours are defined by others. 
The identity and the self-image of the learner, thus, is the problem. 
And this cannot be answered once for all. This becomes clear from 
what Muniandi of Gandhi Niketan had to say. Gandhi Niketan 
at Kallupatti, Madurai district is an institution, which has had a 
close association with Gandhiji’s secretary J.C. Kumarappa. They 
too like Gandhigram were involved in basic education. The late 
Muniandi was one of the driving forces behind Gandhi Niketan’s 
tryst with basic education. For him, 


Education is not a concern of the government. It is a concern of 
the community. If you want to convert a man to your choice, then 
the main idea must be to make him think. If he begins to think, 
he will react. Then that reaction will give us the thing we wanted. 
So in that way, our aim has been propagation of Gandhian ideas all 
around; and we started basic education as a great tool, because Gandhi 
had said, basic education is a spearhead of silent social revolution. 
Only for that purpose he gave us nai talim. But the government 
is not thinking along these lines because they have not understood 
the background behind this (personal communication). 


Elaborating further, he said, 


Education must be completely revolutionised. Education through 
craft, education through living, should be our model; not through 
books, books are only mere tools for something, but they are not 
everything. Therefore we should see that all the people are engaged 
in activities; it may be productive activity, emotional activities or 
aesthetic activities. They must always be active. Then they will 
learn a lot. When children spend half a day in productive craft, 
agriculture or whatever, then during the rest of the day they reflect, 
ask questions, give scope to their curiosity. This becomes the format 
of learning (personal communication). 


Tucked away in Bihar’s Jamui district, is Khadigram where 
Acharya Ramamurti and his colleagues had opened a shramshala 
on the lines of basic education. Acharya Ramamurti’s experience 
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We were running a shramshala for children in Khadigram. We had 
started this from our inception. In this we were working through 
relating productive labour with education. But in that shramshala 
our experience is that the poor people were not attracted at all to 
this idea of productive labour. This is because in their (memory) 
thinking, their understanding is that it is ‘this labour which has 
made us poor’: and now in this education too our children are being 
asked to involve in the same kind of labour. So we have lived in 
poverty, now our children will also remain in poverty (if so much 
importance is given to labour in education). In their mind there was 
no attraction to this kind of education. And the children who were 
from relatively better off families, their guardians thought that their 
children were not meant to do menial labour. So all in all while our 
experience was valuable, we are not convinced about how much of 
this was acceptable to society (personal communication). 


The fundamental problem stems from the term ‘basic’ and its 
association with ‘labour’ and ‘craft’. Complications arise because 
the state is reluctant to compromise on its monopoly over anything 
‘basic’. The second problem comes from the role of the community 
particularly a rural community that remains fragmented along 
caste, clan, sect and religious lines. The third problem is the 
issue of funding, an issue even Gandhiji had left relatively open 
and subject to interpretation. His suggestion was that handicraft 
produced by the children should be sold and the money earned 
used for education. Even if the government took the responsibility 
of sales, it might not be enough. Besides the question remained 
as to how much labour should a child put in to produce for the 
market. This becomes particularly contentious when we recognise 
that our economy has turned progressively market dominated and 
the primary producer gets a pittance. Another fundamental problem 
is the notion of craft as envisaged by Gandhiji. Craft for him is an 
articulation involving the whole socio-economic milieu of the local 
community, particularly in terms of the primacy of relationship of 
the community to local livelihood, subsistence, security and local 
resources. The Indian state would not accept this primacy. The 
problem of basic education becomes clearer when we look into the 
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evolving nature of and expectations from agriculture, the principal 
rural craft. In independent India, the quality of social transformation 
was vitally linked to rural poverty and agrarian productivity. For the 
liberal state, its engagement with modernisation required a paradigm 
shift, so that national development could and would provide the 
remedy and the wherewithal for modernisation. In this, education 
and modern scientific thinking had to replace traditional indigenous 
knowledge practices. And in this, basic education and the primacy 
it gave to the local community and its consumption patterns would 
hinder rural market penetration. This is more so if agriculture 
remains partial to family and local consumption needs. 

Behind all this is another more ethical question—the satisfaction 
a person derives from an involvement in a production process. 
A farmer unlike an industrial worker derives a very emotional 
satisfaction from the production process and the product. For him, 
economics without this satisfaction is inconceivable. 

The Kothari Commission set up in 1964 is very clear, ‘if one 
tinkers with the problem involved or tries to march with faltering 
steps, if one’s commitments and convictions are half-hearted and 
faith is lacking, the new situation (i.e. the situation representing 
the outcome of our efforts to modernise) may turn out to be worse 
than the old order.’ The change expected being modernisation of 
the agrarian milieu among other expectations. 

The traditional and the community orientation, therefore, had 
to give way. Basic education and its approach to agriculture as a 
craft and its sensitivity to tradition, non-alienation of the producer 
from the product, and nature would not be sympathetic to creating 
market surpluses—a prerequisite to establish modernisation and 
consumerism. Moreover, basic education tended to be too egalitarian 
to suit the land-owning classes who became part of the emerging 
power bloc. ) 

Armed with the recommendations of the Education Commission, 
the state made its move. The Fourth Plan published in 1966, a few 
months after the EC report, unlike the enthusiasm of the earlier plan, 
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had a token one-line mention: basic education will be strengthened 
by developing carefully selected schools and introducing in other 
schools, work-oriented curricula and citizenship training. Incidentally 
even this brief mention of basic education disappeared in the final 
document. The conceptual preference of basic education was replaced 
with a general academic elementary education in harmony with the 
demands of modernisation. In the ensuing years what was implicit 
became explicit when the ministry of education became human 
resource development with human beings becoming commodities. 
The community was to serve the market via commodities; craft 
became contingent and education a neurotic search for high marks 
in state organised examinations. 

The above paragraph might read like a digression. But this history 
is important for Gandhigram. Dr Soundram became a cabinet 
minister in education in 1962 and the Education Commission was 
established in 1964. While it might be a coincidence, Gandhigram 
by the late sixties gave up basic education, opting for the state- 
led system. Today for the Gandhigram schools, performance in 
examinations is the pre-eminent evaluative criterion. 


EDUCATION AT GANDHIGRAM 


The acquisition of knowledge, skills, information and technology 
are prerequisites for a meaningful relationship with society. Even 
more elemental is acquiring an aptitude of envisagement, beyond the 
instinctual and unmediated behaviour. Recognising this, Gandhigram 
has set up various institutions. 

As of October 2006, (Table 5.1) Gandhigram manages eleven 
balwadis. These are located at Gandhigram, Chinnalapatti, Kottaipatti, 
Kattunayakanpatti, Kachakatti, Ambathurai, Indirapuram, Kollapatti, 
Samiyarpatti, Thoppampatti and Vellayampatti. About 300 pre- 
school children benefit from these balwadis. The Dr T. S. Soundram 
Vidyalaya is the only non-aided school offering education up to 
Class VII, with 173 students on its rolls. Gandhigram plans to 
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Balwadis/Créches 


Shanthi School for the Deaf 


Primary School 
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Dr T.S. Soundram Vidyalaya Matriculation School 


Thambithottam Higher Secondary School School 


Lakshmi College of Education 
Kala Bhavan 


make it an innovative school. But that is for the future. 

The Tambithottam Higher Secondary School offers education 
from Class VI to XII and at present has 1400 students on its rolls. 
It is the oldest Gandhigram educational institute and has reasonably 
good infrastructure and facilities. 

The Gandhigram Primary School is a Tamil medium school 
offering education up to Class V. It has 450 students and nine 
teachers. This is a preparatory school feeding the Thambithottam 
Higher Secondary School. 

The Lakshmi College of Education offers a one-year B.Ed course 
to hundred students. It also offers M.Phil and Ph.D. courses. It 
has been recognised as a distance education centre for the B.Ed 
programme of Tamil Nadu Open University, Chennai. 

While all the above are located within or just around the main 
Gandhigram campus, the Shanthi School is based at Sivasailam in 
the Tirunelvel district. 


Créches 


In the original conceptualisation of Gandhigram ‘the balwadi is the 
nucleus around which socio-economic programmes of the village 
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Table 2.1: October 2006 


Teacher Govt. Aid 
Name of Started Offers Number Perma- Temp- To- Yes /No 
the School inthe education of nent orary tal 
year from students 
standards 
to 

standards 
Thambithottam 
Hr. Sec. School (Tamil) 1954 VI to XIl 1041 37 3 40 Yes 
Thambithottam 
Hr. Sec. School (English) 1954 VI to XII 356 - - - Yes 
Dr T.S. Soundram 
Vidyalaya 1985 LKG to VII 144 5 5 10 No 
Primary School 1949 Balwadi to V 447 g 1 10 Yes 
Shanthi School 1956 1 to X 110 15 - 15 Yes 
Lakshmi College 
of Education 1967 BEd to PhD 100 8 1 9 Yes 
Sevikashram 1977 VitoX 30 6 1 7 Yes 
Total 2328 By 11 91 


are built.” In the initial phase of active village-level mathar sangams 
(women’s collectives) functioning in many villages demonstrated their 
efficacy in matters concerning adult education, health, sanitation, 
savings, etc. In a similar fashion, the balwadis have become the 
village arm of Gandhigram. But their emergence and role has never 
become clear. This can be traced to the nature of inception and 
nurturing by Gandhigram. In the initial years, two of the principal 
Gandhigram personnel were the gram sevikas and the pre-basic 
teachers who gave meaning and substance to the Gandhigram—village 
community relationship. But Gandhigram’s tendency to align with 
government projects led to fundamental contradictions. Thus on 
the one hand, Gandhigram became engrossed in training personnel 
for the state such as mukhyasevikas, balasevikas and grihasevikas. 
But on the other hand it was neglecting the training and creation 
of personnel to carry on with its own unique vision and mission. 


While the mathar sangam, parent-teacher association and the balwadis 
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were fully used for training and field placements of government 
personnel, the teaching of Gandhigram’s own personnel went into a 
state-sponsored limbo when the trainers were withdrawn by the state. 
Today the only remnants of this past involvement of Gandhigram 
are the marginally trained balwadi teachers. Not surprisingly, while 
continuing to be of great help to the village women, almost all have 
a tale of nostalgia and neglect to narrate. While the Gandhigram 
leadership remained preoccupied with its ambitious ‘mentoring 


- the state’ role, the local in-house personnel stagnated. One of the 


balwadi workers summed it up. “We are poorly paid, but what can 
we do? If I actually told you under what circumstances we work, 
you would be surprised. Come to our village and then I will tell 
you everything.’ 

The Gandhigram village créche is a small house with a kitchen, 
a large room, a toilet and rudimentary equipment for the children 
and the teacher. Sometimes, even the toilet is missing. The child 
stays in the créche from about 8.00 am to 4.30 p.m. and gets a 
meal, care, toys and playmates. This allows the mother to earn a 
living and the child to gain its social bearings. On every working 
day some twenty-five working mothers leave their pre-school children 
at each of these balwadis, for the day. The créche teacher and the 
ayah then take over. The morning is spent in free conversation, 
story-telling, indoor and outdoor games, yoga and exercises. A 
simple meal of rice, pulses and vegetables is given around noon. 
The children then take a nap. Since Gandhigram avoids eggs for 
ideological reasons, a sattu mavu laddu made from rice, wheat, 
finger millet, bengal gram, green gram, jowar and jaggery is given 
at 3 p.m. 

To keep track of the progress of each child, the balwadi teacher 
maintains a personal record of each child’s health and other 
milestones. This individual record becomes useful during the 
monthly parents’ meeting. When the health visitor comes to the 


| village, which is normally planned to coincide with the parents 


meeting the records are reviewed and parents updated. Gandhigram 
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had correctly recognised the enormous potential of a balwadi and 
its vibrant link with the village women and, therefore, the local 
community. But this potential is being wasted. The créche workers 
attended the village committee meetings in the past. Over the last 
few years this practice has been stopped. The cadre most intimately 
in touch with the village reality has been sidelined. The situation 
is further complicated by the fact that the various balwadis report 
either to the hospital or Sowbhagya Illam or directly to the Trust. 
This impacts policies. | 

A glance at the socio-economic background of the créche worker is 
particularly telling. A significant number of them are from extremely 
poor households; understandably many of them have low levels of 
education and exposure. Some of them suffer from one form of 
disability or the other. Personnel suffering disabilities have a lot of 
respect for Gandhigram for giving them an opportunity to become 
self-reliant. They begin at a salary of Rs 350 per month for about 8 
hours of work including responsibilities such as cooking the mid-day 
meal, cleaning and playing with the children. It is quite obvious 
that they are compelled to work at such low salaries on account of 
helplessness emanating from poverty. Sadly, this seems to reiterate 
the world-wide phenomena of the feminisation of poverty; or is it 
because Gandhigram has given up? That Gandhigram might have 
given up could be a reason because the state has started balwadis 
and anganwadis in most villages. While the quality of service 
delivered by the state can be debated, the state’s capacity to pay 
is beyond debate. 


The Schools 


Gandhigram runs the Gandhigram Primary School, Dr T.S. 
Soundram Vidyalaya, Thambithottam Higher Secondary School, 
Sevikashram special high school, Lakshmi College of Education 
and Research Centre. All of them follow the state systems. Between 
them they serve a student community of around 3300 students. 
Competition, selection and performance in examinations are the 
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essential hallmark of all of them. The conviction that performance 
in examinations constitutes the all-inclusive criteria for social success 
has reached such a level that in terms of preference, the Sowbhagya 
Illam would rather spend on providing tuition to the children than 
on a playground. 

In most of these institutions the classroom environment is a far 
cry from the philosophy of nai talim. While by general consensus 
exam results are accepted as the ultimate and sufficient criteria for 
evaluating the performance of the units, most consider private tuition 
a necessity. It is sad that a pioneering institution has allowed the 
neurotic urge to secure high marks such importance. The fallout is 
predictable. Thambithottam has an entrance exam to select entrants 
to Class VI. Obviously children of poor illiterate local people will 
remain disadvantaged. The import of this practice is clear. First, 
it upholds the idea that there is a correlation between one’s talent 
and one’s performance in examinations, and only such proven talent 
is acceptable. Second, in this approval of the examinations system 
the entire experiential concern of the child gets discarded. In effect 
the schools have accepted the modernisation ethos of disciplining 
through standardised scales of achievement, hierarchical relationships 
between the teacher and the student and above all not taking the 
responsibility of either exploring or nurturing latent potentials. The 
stress on the acquisition of skills that enable a student to answer a 
set of standardised questions, in a standard format, in a given time 
through drilling and memorising might not encourage creativity 
within a child, but it certainly helps the successful children to 
migrate. But that becomes an issue only when you allow your 
concerns the liberty to go beyond the classrooms. A good sixty per 
cent of the teachers, who report to the Gandhigram Trust, restrict 
themselves to the classrooms and their private concerns. 

Table 5.2 is very illustrative of the general situation in the 
) various schools.® 


’ S. Banerjee et al., Gandhian Thought and Social Transformation 
(Gandhigram, 2005). 
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It confirms that most teachers either had no response or said 
they did not follow nai talim; most teachers had nothing to say 
about vocational education and training; most had no response 
about dropout rates; most teachers accept that they are exposed to 
some reorientation courses conducted by the state but these are not 
enough. Out of 51 responses, 43 were in favour of private tuitions, 
and 30 said that their colleagues take private tuitions. Teaching, it 
seems, is a profession preferred by the middle and lower classes. 

To the question whether the teachers volunteered their expertise 
to other Gandhigram institutions, 11 said they did not, 21 said they 
did, while 19 had no response, this while accepting that a teacher's 
role in Gandhigram is crucial. Overall, the impression given is that 
the role of education is to give children skills and knowledge so 
that they can find employment. Does this mean that education in 
the Gandhigram schools is intended to convert local children into 
cogs in the economic wheel? Maybe this is not a problem in itself. 
But it becomes a problem when the cog realises that the learning 
process has not made them capable of introspection and creativity; 
that she/he has compromised her/his capacity to choose; and that 
she/he has bartered the traditional craft-based learning system for 
some increasingly transient functional skills. For Gandhigram this 
is a problematic. 


Shanthi School 


History and Background 

The Shanthi School is one of Gandhigram’s very human undertakings. 
It shows that while Gandhigram might be unclear about the role 
of education, its heart is in the right place. Its intentions remain 
humane. Shri Yesudasan, a native of Karuthupillayar village near 
Sivasailam founded the Shanthi School for the Deaf in 1956. It 
started with two children in a very small shed near the main road 
at Sivasailam. At that time Dr Soundram was the managing trustee 
of Gandhigram. Since she hailed from Thirukurungudi she became 


interested in the activities of the school. She became a trustee of the 
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institution. By 1976, Shri Yesudasan found his health deteriorating 
and handed over the management of the school to the Gandhigram 
Trust. In the early days, a fair bit of monetary aid was received 
for the school from various government departments. Today it is 
spread over 3.72 acres and has a high school with 77 boys and 32 
girls staying in the hostel. 

Very broadly the objectives of Shanthi School are: 


* to enable hearing- and speech-disabled children to lead 
independent lives; 

* to prepare them in building their overall personality. 

provide a conducive but recognisable environment to the 

children who are mostly from rural backgrounds. 


Admission formalities are simple. Students come from nearby 
villages. Many of them approach the institution having heard about 
it from others in the village. A disability certificate obtained from 
the Village Administrative Officer is a standard requirement. 

In terms of organisation profile, at the top, is the Gandhigram 
Trust management. The correspondent of the Avvai Ashram is the 
secretary of the Shanthi School. The staff includes the headmistress, 
five secondary grade teachers, a watchman, a tailoring instructor, 
an agriculture instructor, an office assistant, one female warden, a 
warden-cum-tutor, a cook, an assistant cook, an assistant teacher 
and a gardener. At present, thanks to some sizeable donations, the 
school is adding a number of much needed facilities. 


Finances 

The school went through a very difficult time financially in the 
period 1996-97 when funding from a regular source in Germany 
was withdrawn following an amendment to the rules governing 
foreign contributions. Since then funds have always been a problem. 
In many ways, the physical distance between Gandhigram and 
Sivasailam has also led to distance in emotional ties. During an 
earlier difficult time, when foreign funding was stopped, the staff had 
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pitched in with personal contributions to keep the institution going. 
The practice continues to this day and the staff contributes some 
amount every month towards expenses. The move to decentralise 
fund-raising efforts to each unit of the Gandhigram Trust is not 
necessarily a good trend since each institution is differently able and 
located to undertake fund-raising activities. Moreover, it can lead 
to individuation and unhealthy competition among individual unit 
heads, thereby hampering the common good of Gandhigram. 

Approximately Rs 350 is incurred every month per child for living 
expenses (2005 figures) out of which only Rs 200 is received from 
the Disabilities Rehabilitation Department of the Government of 
Tamil Nadu. This fund is usually made available for 50 children. 
The salaries for the headmistress, five secondary grade teachers, one 
sewing teacher and one watchman are met out of grants received 
from the Disabilities Department. For the other workers who are 
two men and six women, the management of Gandhigram Trust 
meets the salaries. Lakshmi Seva Sangham contributes for various 
short-term requirements. 


Some Observations 
As a school for the physically challenged, in a rural area, Shanthi 
School is unique in its own way. It not only selects students from 
rural areas, but also ensures that a rural ambience prevails. In rural 
India, this means a focus on agrarian skills and the acquisition 
of competences to aid sustainable linkages with the rural milieu. 
Accordingly, the school’s method of combining conventional signs, 
lip-reading, speech recognition using hearing aids and speech trainers, 
along with vocational training in agriculture, sewing, and interaction 
with non-handicapped children of the adjacent children’s home 
is quite innovative. A major constraint, however, is accessibility, 
adaptability and adoption of technology. While the children are 
keen and sharp, the larger social infrastructure remains sluggish. 
The lack of a good library for use by the children is a drawback. 


There is also a need to address the issue of computer training for 
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children. This is a difficult task. Even to learn one language is a 
significant challenge for speech- and hearing-impaired children. 
Most of the children in Shanthi School study all subjects in Tamil. 
Since most computer software is available in English, the lack of 
knowledge of the language results in deprivation of information and 
knowledge essential to keep pace in a globalising world. Since these 
children are differently abled, computers offer an important gateway 
to understand and gain knowledge about a range of issues. 

At Sivasailam there is a warm and friendly interaction between 
the staff of Avvai Ashram and Shanthi School and a family-like 
atmosphere prevails. In Shanthi School, the teachers are very 
committed. Moreover the non-teaching staff are very interested 
and involved in their work, often stretching themselves far beyond 
their specific job responsibilities to take on larger concerns of the 
institution. They are genuinely interested in the welfare and future 
of the inmates. 


Reading between the Lines 

The upbringing of children particularly the distressed, the 
dispossessed and the challenged is a highly nuanced undertaking. 
At the cost of repetition, it might be useful to query Gandhigram’s 
experience. Every human community rests on a corpus of values, 
traditions and shared memories. Social transformation seeks to 
mediate and be mediated by this corpus of concepts. The quality 
of this corpus depends upon the nature of hegemony and its 
relationship with the transformation process. Gandhigram recognised 
that education would have a crucial impact on all their intervention 
practices. Further, education will impinge on the individual, 
the society and the relationship between the individual and the 
community. The second thing that became clear over the years 
is that education is a value in itself. The degree or certificate is a 
gross representation of this. A series of fundamental questions still 
remain for Gandhigram to resolve. Can education respond to the 
issues of emancipation and liberation of the learner? Does it help a 
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learner recall her histories? Can it generate and become a language 
of empowerment and equality? Does education critically engage 
traditions and heritage? Lastly, should the practice of education 
be universal in design and content, or should it be location and 
community specific, i.e. diversity-friendly? Above all, what should 
the fundamental core of education be: the conscience of the learner 
or the demands of the milieu? This is not an either or choice; it 
is fundamental because social existence is a product of dissimilar 
contributions from people with diverse, both innate and acquired 
competences. 

In its education programmes Gandhigram started with the 
prevailing post-independence existential social reality. With this 
they combined Gandhian ideology and gave primacy to education 
as an instrument. The objective was to help learners access social 
norms and gain skills in order to claim minimum social and 
economic benefits. Initially it had some funds and was working in 
a relatively conflict-free (in terms of antagonism to Gandhigram) 
milieu. In terms of involvement, its reach remained small. But as 
its ambitions grew, and it aspired for a larger reach, Gandhigram 
recognised that it was strapped for funds. This was a time when 
the Indian state was investing in education. Gandhigram decided to 
collaborate with the state. This not only solved some of its funding 
problems, it also helped Gandhigram influence the initial teaching 
training programmes of the government. But it came with a tag. 
Gandhigram had to accept the overall vision of the government 
in terms of the substantial purpose and content of education. It 
has tried to retain some control over the ideals and moral values 
aspects of education. 

This has not been an easy arrangement because Gandhigram’s 
world view differs from that of the state. As of now the schools 
are funded by the state, the teachers are selected and trained by the 
state and the state education machinery monitors the expectation 
from the teacher. Consequently while nai talim remains forgotten, 
performance has become examination-oriented, and a very 
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unimaginative rote learning-friendly curriculum, prevails. Somebody 
summed it up thus: Gandhigram schools are aided non-government 
schools. Whoever pays the salary will surely call the tune. 

Within the Gandhigram community, these issues are rarely 
discussed explicitly: first because of the autonomy of the schools 
within the Gandhigram structure and secondly, the relatively better 
salaries of the teachers make them a class unto themselves. While 
there is some participation in common function, there is very little 
critical and creative exchange of ideas and experiences between the 
teachers and other Gandhigram personnel. 

The Shanthi School is an exception. This could be due to its 
relatively low dependence on the state. However, Gandhigram could 
go a step forward and bring together the children from the Avvai 
Ashram and the children from the Shanthi School under the same 
roof and to a common learning environment. 


Rural Economics 


The Gandhigram campus has several production units. Some make 
soaps and shampoos; others are busy making masala powders, 
jams, pickles, papads and so on. The products range from hand- 
pounded rice to natural dyes, to sanitary napkins and chappals. 
This involvement in issues pertaining to rural economics is the third 
parameter of Gandhigram’s intervention strategy to influence social 
transformation. Over the years, like social welfare and education, 
this dimension of Gandhigram’s involvement has grown and spread. 
But while the core ethos of access to compassion, rehabilitation and 
access to employment for the individual and the community remains, 
the question is what does rural economics mean to Gandhigram? 
The present Secretary, Mr. M.R. Rajagopalan, MRR as he is fondly 


called, in a personal discussion with the author, explains: 


In all these units of Gandhigram, you will find some 250 people 
employed. I do not consider even one person has been appointed 
based just on merit; often it is based on a need, because he is 
recommended by somebody and he is really poor, and needed 
employment, he needed some protection, that is because of some 
indigent circumstances; you go to our various units like the masala 
powder making unit, or to the malt unit, or the Ayurvedic unit, 
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you will find a number of women, each will be telling a story. 
She might be a deserted wife, she might be a young widow, or 
she might have come from a poor family discarded by parents for 
having some trouble and all that. So that way we provide a kind 
of rehabilitation. 


Gandhigram has been trying to put a human face to economics 
by focusing on the distribution aspects. The basic principle is that 
everyone should be a stakeholder and everybody should have an 
equity share irrespective of issues such as competence, skills or 
entrepreneurship. Accordingly in a practical way Gandhigram has 
been trying to articulate a preferred relationship between the local 
community and the emergent economics. But this is not an easy 
task particularly because science and technology (Gandhigram’s 
methods includes a lot of involvement in technology)—key issues 
in economics—are not value neutral. Compounding this further 
is the split between the scientist and the artisan/technician, the 
purveyors of science and technology. MRR explains: 


We are making this soap and other things which everybody can 
make. Virtually under khadi all kinds of industries can be started. 
We even make plastic containers. But see, using low energy or 
renewable sources can start a number of industries. For that linkages 
have to be established with the I.I.Ts or other colleges where they 
are doing research on energy sources, so that they bring their efforts 
into the villages; that way we can stop migration of the villagers to 
the towns; of course that is something that is very essential. 


In effect the choice, dissemination and sustenance of certain types 
of technology is not just a question of economics and markets. It is 
a question of hegemony and of the relationship between technology 
and social structure and therefore of the state. Consequently, if 
these have to be emancipatory, then the state will have to play a 


pro-active role. As MRR puts it: 


‘social security is very important and that is an obligation of the 
state. That is where the state wants to do many things. But often 
these things are for the people in the urban areas, especially for 
the babus in the government, for their unlimited needs, their high 
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salaries, and once they retire, for their pension. And it is an irony 
that those who are producing the food, have only the lowest of 
incomes and the social security they enjoy is zero. Since we engaged 
them in the production of khadi or some such industry there will 
be some self-respect. 


He elaborates: 


These industries will have to be subsidised by the state. The state 
has some responsibility. Without the political will, and without the 
active support of the state, the village industries cannot survive. The 
way the multinationals are competing they are out to destroy the 
village industries. For instance you take soap as a case. Many village 
industries in Gandhigram, not only in Gandhigram, all over the 
country in khadi institutions they are making fairly good quality 
soap; and soap should have a minimum fat matter of something 
like 75 to 76 per cent, which most of the khadi institutions follow. 
And even with that, the soap will cost some 6 to 7 rupees. But 
in the organised industries with that much of fat matter in the 
soap, the cost will be not less than 15 rupees. So they make very 
substandard soap with even less than 50 per cent fat. 


Just by sheer advertisement, they are fooling the people thereby; and 
then their idea is only by this kind of orchestrated advertisement, they 
compete with us and they want to destroy the small industries. 


MRR is obviously looking for the political will which can offer 
people an opportunity to sustain their activities and potential. He 
is trying to find ways out of non-egalitarian industrial processes, 
which are leading to degradation and redundancy. Accordingly he 
explains: 


‘The unit cost of khadi is much higher. Till the fly frame stage, it 
is like in the textile mill. It is only in the ring frame stage, where a 
person on an average handles 400 spindles; here a person handles 6 
spindles. So that is 30 times more employment. We cannot compete 
with the mill. Similarly looms, when on one loom one man can 
do, we are employing at least some 40 people. So naturally the cost 
of khadi will be higher. Without the state rebates or subsidy, we 
cannot sell the cloth. At the village level, what alternative is there 
but to eliminate poverty and prevent this kind of exodus of the 
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villagers to the town? It is only by organising this kind of village 
industries, and khadi, till we have a better answer, the government 
has to concentrate on that. That is where the politics comes first. 
It is the politician; by politician I mean the government in power, 
the state that has to have a will, and then all the intelligentsia in 
the country comes. Of course everybody has to get on, then only 
the village industries can flourish. The government itself has to 
make up its mind. But the government itself is playing only for 
multinationals. The ministers are very proud that so much money 
is coming from foreign countries for investment and all that. They 
seem to be worried only about that, not about the village industries, 


nobody is talking about that. 


Can technology or khadi as understood by Gandhigram lead 
to a liberation as the charkha once did? For Gandhigram this is a 
core issue. MRR explains: 


Basically, it is a question of nations with higher technology 
dominating over nations with a lower technology. So technology 
is something, which is tremendously important. As long as you 
follow this kind of thing, that is where Gandhiji becomes relevant. 
We have to discard virtually; we have to develop a new culture. 
Gandhiji has to be reborn and Gandhiji’s ideas, it has to come from 
all levels, from your school teachers onwards, and from primary 
school levels some new values have to be created; and | think, well, 
this is a daunting task. 


Obviously MRR was aware of the multilayered, complex and 
nuanced significance of Gandhian thought and strategies regarding 
the role of technology and economics particularly for social 
transformation processes. Consequently he also accepted that 
implementing such thoughts and strategies would also be complex 
and nuanced. 


GANDHIAN PERSUASION 


With Independence and the departure of the British the days of 
‘demanding for swaraj’ ended. Engagement with swaraj became a 
whole new discourse. While the departure of the British removed 
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one set of impediments to self-rule, other obstacles such as 
poverty, universal access to political power and attaining a sense of 
equanimity as a social and individual being remained. Given the 
debilitating impact of poverty, post-independence, the removal of 
poverty became a primary concern. But this was a problematic, 
and various ideologies had their exclusive beliefs and interpretation. 
And so did the Gandhians. 

For the Mahatma it was ‘understood that anything that helped 
India to get rid of the grinding poverty of her masses would in 
the same process establish swaraj.' In practice, in a colonial milieu 
this meant ‘non-cooperation with the system the English had 
established, with the material civilisation and its attendant greed 
and exploitation of the weak.’ For Gandhiji this repudiation of 
the western socio-economic system also meant a rethinking of the 
whole idea of the western concept of industrialisation itself as a 
solution to the problem of poverty. 

‘Industrialisation on a mass scale will necessarily lead to passive 
or active exploitation of the villagers as the problems of competition 
and marketing come in. Therefore we have to concentrate on 
the village being self-contained, manufacturing mainly for use.’’ 
Unambiguously rejecting capitalism, Gandhiji’s ‘view is that evils 
are inherent in industrialism, and no amount of socialization can 
eradicate them.” He was worried about the narcissism of materialism. 
For him the only sustainable alternative was khadi. 


Khadi is the only true economic proposition in terms of the millions 
of villagers until such time, if ever, when a better system of supplying 
work and adequate wages for every able-bodied person above the 
age of sixteen, male or female, is found for his field, cottage or even 
factory in every one of the villages of India; or till sufficient cities 
are built up to displace the villages so as to give the villagers the 
necessary comforts and amenities that a well-regulated life demands 
and is entitled to. I have only to state the proposition thus fully 


! CWMG, vol. 63, 241. 
* CWMG, vol. 73, 29-30. 
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to show that khadi must hold the field for any length of time that 


we can think of.’ 


This did not suggest some nostalgic primitivism. ‘I have no 
partiality for return to the primitive methods of grinding and 
husking for the sake of them. I suggest the return, because there is 
no other way of giving employment to the millions of villagers who 
are living in idleness.’ A very pragmatic stand, which Gandhigram 
as we shall see took to heart and practised in its own fashion. 

In effect Gandhiji was arguing and cautioning against some of 
the fundamentals of the capitalist mode of development and change. 
His first caution was regarding the so-called free market, which 
was supposed to be the sole and all-purpose panacea for human 
salvation. Second, he laid stress on recognising the true essence 
of technology and machines. He was apprehensive because he felt 
that this true essence is control and manipulation, the import of 
which is arrogation of power. Third, Gandhiji sought to stress the 
fact that western industrial economies are a product of specific 
historical and social conditions. The imperial influence and reach 
of most such economies enabled them to appropriate cheaply, albeit 
unsustainably, the exhaustible natural resources of their colonies and 
thereby advocate specific social systems particularly industrialisation. 
Therefore, such industrial processes, he felt are neither suitable 
nor duplicable for newly independent countries. Its adoption will 
certainly create distortions and very soon lead to situations akin to 
internal colonialism with relationship between the village and the 
town and between regions, a parody of that which existed between 
the empire and the colonies. 

Gandhiji was always arguing for a fundamental change in our 
thought, perception and values regarding homo economicus and 
uncontrolled mechanisation. Famously he had argued for a system 
of production by the masses against mass production. This was to 
restrain the mesmerising appeal of consumerism. Accordingly he was 


> CWMG, vol. 63, 77-78. 
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always arguing for creating employment in the villages and thereby 
making such communities vibrant, sustainable and growth centers. 
As Acharya Ramamurti argues: give us the latest technology, access 
to the latest source of energy and then pass judgement on the rural 
folk. The moot issue it seems is that traditions cannot be taken out 
of technology, because if that is done it will then end up discarding 
the core assumptions pertaining to that which is desirable both in 
individuals and in society. Fundamentally it is not an issue of taking 
technology to the people. They already have it. It is recognising 
the centrality of the necessity for self-realisation of the people. And 
essential to this is the matter of recognising the people's accumulated 
wisdom and existing technology and proceeding from there. 


A SMALL DILEMMA 


When one reads the above in consonance with what Tagore, whom 
Gandhiji called the great sentinel, contended, perhaps we can gain an 
insight into the problems faced by Dr Soundram, Dr Ramachandran 
(disciples of Gandhi and Tagore) and their colleagues. 

Tagore the creative non-strategist would ponder, ‘if man can be 
stunted by big machines, the danger of his being stunted by small 
machines must not be lost sight of.” 

And therefore for him “(swaraj) cannot be established on cheap 
clothing: its foundation is in the mind, which, with its diverse 
powers and its confidence in those powers, goes on all the time 
creating swaraj for itself. In no country in the world is the building 
up of swaraj completed.’ 

The issue was clear: For true swaraj to be achieved the removal 
of internal obstacles, i.e. poverty remained a prerequisite. And for 
this, the system of social transformation could not be borrowed. 
They had to be indigenous, focused on the social and not private 
gain, and rooted in communities and not systems. Maybe this is 


4S. Bhattacharya, The Mahatma and the Poet (1997), 82. 
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the import of what MRR says when he insists that people working 
in the various units of Gandhigram are selected not necessarily only 
for merit, but because of their needs. 


ECONOMICS—RURAL AND GANDHIGRAM 


When Gandhigram happened, Chinnalapatti was a relatively small 
time textile centre known for its saris. Otherwise it was a rural 
community where economic relationship was mediated by the 
santhai. As in most rural communities, here also, the demand for 
non-agrarian goods and services was via established traditional 
systems. The main agencies were the local artisans and other service 
providers. The itinerant merchant (peddler) brought his wares to 
the village santhai or haat and provided a window for non-local 
products and commodities. Wants and needs remained within the 
local communities domain and constraints. Economic decisions 
and economic growth to a great extent remained exclusive to the 
elite. To an extent this scenario was possible because of the partially 
monetised nature of the economy. 

Not very long back the village santhai, haat or weekly market 
was a thriving albeit quaint affair by present standards. People 
came together to meet, talk, make alliances and also to buy and 
sell. While most of the seasonal and annual farm and non-farm 
products would be kept at home for family consumption, or 
bartered with co-villagers for services, a part would be brought 
to the santhai to be exchanged for non-local products and cash. 
If the village specialised in some non-farm product such as an 
artisan item, the local santhai helped in marketing the product. 
Among other issues technology, mobility of people, infrastructure 
and consumption patterns restricted the burden of production, 
product and productivity. 

The santhai thus was an exchange house for information, off loading 
surplus in exchange for cash and procuring of essential non-local 
commodities. Since the need for non-social commodities as well as 
availability of disposable farm and non-farm commodities remained 
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restricted, the santhai while being an important institution never became 
the purveyor of all economic practices. Exceptions to this were the 
specialised artisan, handloom and handicrafts, which tended to create 
peri-urban habitats in many ways distinct from rural habitats. 

However, there remained a fundamental weakness in the santhai. 
While it performed a crucial function, it was not by itself creative, 
in that it was and even now remains unable to create space for 
innovation. Preferring tradition, it does not encourage experiments. 
Moreover, in terms of crisis it has no mechanism to either foresee 
events or respond as a unit. However, it tends to respond to events. 
Therefore, during periods of transition when rapid changes are 
occurring, the santhai remains painfully exposed to the manipulation 
of powerful outside forces. 


TOWARDS INTERVENTION 


Such being the ground realities around Gandhigram, Dr Soundram, 
Dr Ramachandran and their colleagues had their work cut out for 
them. In terms of objectives the ideals were clear: realise swaraj, 
involve in constructive work, encourage khadi and achieve rural 
emancipation. In terms of strategy it meant, ‘the acid test was that 
the impact of the integrated work should develop self-reliance in 
the rural community to the extent of supporting these programmes 
and running them on their own after a period of five years.” 
Accordingly in terms of intervention, a two-pronged strategy was 
initiated. The first scheme had a crucial role for the gramsevika. 
This counterpart of the nurse and the teacher, in Gandhigram’s plan 
of action, was expected to be the general community mentor. The 
initial inclination of most of the gramsevikas was towards a general 
tidying up of the village community. But very soon it became clear 
that the economy was the vital determinant and problems such as 
poverty and unemployment were endemic, deeply entrenched and 


> Gandhigram, |. 
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not amiable to simple sprucing up. It also became clear that one 
of the crucial factors behind local poverty and emigration is the 
slow growth of employment opportunities. In most of the villages 
a large section of the employable were either only seasonally 
employed or remained perpetually on the fringes of employment. 
Adding to the predicament was an increasing population pressure 
and the systemic ingress of monetisation. In effect, in term of rural 
economics, the gramsevikas found that they had a milieu where a 
considerable number remains unemployed or partially employed, 
cash starved, not able to make ends meet and ready to migrate 
even if it meant chasing a chimera. 

The gramsevikas for all their enthusiasm were not equipped 
to take up the challenge. And then some other things happened. 
While Gandhigram was searching for alternatives, ‘came the mighty 
community development programme launched by the Government 
of India in 1952. State and central government authorities held 
consultations with us and asked as to train personnel needed for this 
programme. We took over the responsibility of training village-level 
workers later called gramsevaks and the training of social education 
organisers. While the managerial functions of the gramsevaks 
training centre were given to Gandhigram, it was fully staffed by the 
employees of the state government. The Social Education Organiser 
Training Centre was entirely the responsibility of Gandhigram, 
which scouted and found its own suitable staff and conducted the 
training for over a decade. Dr G. Ramachandran, then Director of 
Gandhigram, was in charge of this training. In addition to the above 
two categories of personnel, the state government sent in regional 
development officers and deputy collectors for short-term courses in 
community development. When an adequate number of gramsevaks 
was trained and when two centres in the same district were not 
necessary for future training, Gandhigram closed its R.E.T.C. in 
1959. The Social Education Organisers Training Centre besides 


training social education organisers also undertook the training 
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of mukhya sevkas and when these programmes reached a stage of 
surfeit, the S.E.O.T.C. was also closed in the year 1967.”° 

All this was good for the state. But while the state benefited, and 
its staff got training, the role of Gandhigram’s gramsevikas petered 
out. Gandhigram’s own organic link with the village community 
just withered. Maybe the training helped set up the GRI, but 
Gandhigram itself lost a crucial cadre because it failed to either 
upgrade or replace the gramsevikas. Its preoccupation with the state 
to that extent restricted its capacity to formulate original responses 
to the demands of rural economics. 

The second theme of intervention was khadi and employment 
generation with technology as the key element. The Gandhian 
concept of khadi stands for a world view of sustainability, morality, 
self-reliance, decentralisation, egalitarianism and the dignity of 
human labour. Accordingly, Gandhigram started with the production 
of khaddar, soaps, papad, incense, etc. The Venkatapuram khadi 
production centre started in 1947 and is still functioning. 

But in their approach to khadi, Gandhigram in a way broke 
away from Gandhiji and accepted the state-backed corporatisation 
of khadi, thereby reducing khadi to a choice of technology and 
commodity rather than the world view that Gandhiji had envisaged. 
Gandhigram in line with the thinking at the Khadi and Village 
Industries Commission, Government of India, accepted state 
involvement and patronage in khadi as a fundamental strategy 
towards rural development and employment generation. The 
Gandhigram Khadi and Village Industries Public Charitable Trust 
(KVIPCT) was set up primarily to encourage village artisans and 
promote rural industrialisation. Along with encouragement to village 
artisans, Gandhigram established in-house production facilities to 
revive, give peer support to artisans and modernise rural non-farm 
products and production processes within the norms set by the 
khadi commission. 


° Gandhigram, 17-18. 
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ALTERNATIVE APPROACHES 


The basic tenet of Gandhian economics is ‘gram swaraj’. To achieve 
this, khadi is not enough. While khadi could to an extent meet the 
non-farm requirements of the village community, for gram swaraj 
and regional self-sufficiency you still have to respond to farm and 
non-farm production, rural industrialisation and the more generic 
issues of employment and technology. Since Gandhigram’s basic 
mandate is to work towards gram swaraj, Gandhigram obviously 
had to go beyond khadi to the more generic issues of technology, 
employment generation and rural industrialisation. In all these, 
the pivotal parameter is technology. Technology links science with 
society. The efficacy of this linkage is judged on two premises: 
first, in the production of goods and services and second, in the 
reduction of drudgery for the labourer in the production process. 
Machines and an appended production system are the manifestations 
of technology. The process of this manifestation, however, is not 
simple. History shows it can and has left many an ugly scar both 
in its advent and in its demise. In terms of its impact on society, 
while machines have made daily life less of a chore and relatively less 
affected by the vagaries of nature, it has also unleashed enormous 
intra-community potential for exploitation of man by man. The 
simple process of restriction of access to machinery has over a 
period of time led to concentration of power in the hands of a 
small section in society. Simply put, science and technology serve 
specific interests and classes. 

All this is because technology by itself has no way of either 
segregating needs from wants or distinguishing labour from idleness 
or for that matter subsistence from conspicuous consumption. 
Further, by itself it has no way of separating incentive from self- 
interest. These comfortably remain ethical issues. Above all, while 
it is supposed to be a progeny of science, unlike science the motive 
of technology is not necessarily to unravel the mysteries of nature 
and the universe. Its domain is more mundane and prosaic. This is 
because over history, technology started as an aid but soon became a 
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handmaiden to those in power. Consequently while science is meant 
to savour, technology seeks to serve and that too a select few. 

Not surprisingly, most technologies either have a short shelf life 
or are not sustainable. To illustrate, take the case of solar energy 
technology vis-a-vis non-renewable petroleum as a source of energy. 
Why is it that the use of solar energy remains rudimentary? Why 
are we recklessly going on with petroleum and at the same time 
desperately trying to contain pollution? 

This is because ever since the industrial revolution, a deeply 
self-centered, arrogant corporate-state leadership has hijacked the 
process of creation of almost all technologies. To consolidate its 
hegemony, this coalition has systematically tried to shackle the 
core elements of science, search and chance, all unavoidable and 
crucial to the emergence of science and technology. To make the 
researcher in science conform to the demands of the elite and the 
market, it is this coalition, which has usurped the authority to set 
the agenda for both science and technology. It is another matter 
that these days all this is being done in the name of efficiency and 
optimisation. Then, there is also modernisation. 

Gandhigram has tried a different path. They have tried to 
understand the needs of our society and separate these from 
unbridled wants. Further, they have tried to bring in a respect for 
_ the complexities of nature along with an attitude of thinking about 
consequences before competing. The stress has been on controlling 
their own selves and instead of competing, cooperating with Mother 
Nature, abjuring power and trying to distinguish between mass 
production and creativity. | 

Accordingly what should the inducement behind technology 
be remains the moot question. While the focus should be on the 
individual, the home and the community, for alternatives, technology 
should initiate a creative dialogue with tradition. It should create 
a non-alienating worksite where production and creativity co- 
exist; it should encourage a deep passion for acquiring skills; and 
harmonise the relationship between the workman, the worksite, 
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the tools, the skills, the product, teaching, and learning with an 
eye towards sustainability. 

Accordingly the focus of both technology and employment 
at Gandhigram has been on creating and bringing meaningful 
technologies to people in the rural areas, where the work, the worker 
and the worksite co-exist in relative harmony. The fond hope is to 
retain the deeply experienced involvement of the village artisan; a 
craftsman as distinct from the factory mechanic as fish from fowl. 
Since in these days of globalisation access to energy, raw material, 
finance and information all essential ingredients in the creation of 
technology is not easy, Gandhigram has tried to bridge the gap. 

Recognising and accepting the complexities involved, over 
the years, Gandhigram’s intervention strategy has evolved along 
three distinct configurations spread over three distinct conceptual 
phases. 

These configurations are not exclusive but distinct in many 
ways. 


* Khadi and village industries structured with Gandhigram 


as the Khadi and Village Industries Public Charitable Trust 
(KVIPCT); 
* The farm and non-farm technology and sustainability 
initiatives; 
* Rural industrialisation. 
The evolvement of these configurations have been over three 
distinct conceptual phases spread over time: 


* Phase I: Tradition and Village Knows Best: 


K 


Phase II: Imperative of Change: 


* Phase III: Technology and Social Transformation. 


At KVIPCT, the principal focus remained on khadi in terms 
of the norm set by the Khadi Commission of which Gandhigram 
remains a close associate. The other two configurations were more 
dynamic and innovative. This becomes clear when we look into 
the evolution of Gandhigram’s approach to technology. 
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Thus in terms of rural industrialisation, the thrust has been on 
production and employment generation. This has led to the Lakshmi 
Seva Sangam (LSS) and the efforts pertaining to natural dyes. The 
farm and non-farm technology and sustainability initiative has on 
the other hand spread over a large clutch of initiatives to involve 
all aspects of the village community. This becomes clearer when 
we look into the various phases. 


Phase I: Tradition and Village Know Best 


Gandhigram felt villagers had many appropriate answers. For 
Gandhian khadi, the focus of technology was to remain on the village 
and village artisan. They wanted to encourage and help the village- 
based artisan and simultaneously invest in the production of similar 
products to revive rural non-agricultural production systems. 

They were heavily dependent on state subsidies and market 
controlling policies. 

Accordingly the products with which Gandhigram was involved 
in this phase were khadi, handmade paper, soap-making, toys, 
handbags and so on. 

The strategy in the first phase till about the early and middle 
eighties was two-fold: Khadi and LSS. 

This was a fairly uncritical phase with a touch of the romantic 
rural. 

* At Khadi, the focus was on the rural artisan, particularly the 
weavers. Gandhigram organised and managed an extensive 
infrastructure and network to ensure continuous returns to 
the village artisans. 

* This approach was to generate local employment, control 
migration and ensure continuity of the traditional 
manufacturing processes. 

Problems emerged when the artisan realised that his consumer 
base had been usurped. Since his returns, which the local 
community earlier ensured, remained adrift, how did he plan 
on investment, innovation and such issues? 
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Phase II: Imperatives of Change 


By the late seventies Gandhigram from an analysis of its involvement 
in the Phase I activities, recognising the imperative of change, 
shifted strategies to the following: 


* Prospect alternative technology to meet emerging demand 
for goods and services. 

* Gandhigram would focus on R&D of such technologies, 
which would cover the whole range of village demands. 
Thus emerged the core support project. 

* Gandhigram would be the facilitator to disseminate such 
technologies. 

* The traditional village artisans would nevertheless be 

encouraged to form trade-specific guilds. These guilds would 

organise common facility centres to help themselves become 


market compatible. 


The second phase sought to use the guild concept to set up 
common facilities. At these common facility centres, the artisan 
could have access to technology and other facilities in which they 
themselves could not invest. 

Since the centres would be owned by the Peoples’ Guilds, the 
artisan it was hoped would slowly become a self-reliant entrepreneur. 
It was hoped that group involvement would not only provide 
expensive facilities at affordable rates, it would also minimise 
unhealthy local competition. Thus CFCs for crafts such as carpentry, 
brassware, files, pottery, fiber and metal work were set up. 

In this second phase, Gandhigram itself began working on a series 
of appropriate technology and alternative energy source innovations. 
This was more like a research and development initiative. Thus, units 
working on biogas, improvement of domestic chulhas, photovoltaic 
lighting systems, solar dryer, solar honey concentrator, solar water 
heating systems, soap making with neem oil, fibre extractor and 
many others were set up. 
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But the efforts remained sporadic, unit-specific and the project 
grant-dependent. Without a clear commonality of purpose between 
various units, proper in-house facilities to monitor and sustain 
activities and strapped for funds, most of these initiatives could not 
be sustained. Consequently the potential spread effect in terms of the 
larger community adopting these technologies remains dormant. 


Phase III: Technology and Social Transformation 


By the nineties Gandhigram had recognised the need for holistic 
approaches and a more dynamic partnership with the community. 


Therefore the approach shifted to the following: 


* modernisation by selectively appropriating sustainable 


technologies; 

reorientation of the community to look at changes in 
technology and production processes as integral to social 
transformation. 


Learning from the above experiences, over the last few years, 
efforts have shifted to three broad approaches. The crucial element 
in this phase is that Gandhigram has recognised the need to be 
partners in the real sense. It has also recognised that benevolence 
cannot play the principal role. 


* The Resource Centre for Rural Technology: This is a centre 
to document, train and do research in rural technologies. The 
primary hope is to conceptualise and propagate structures 
and processes of rural industrialisation. 

The second approach is to identify and propagate appropriate 
technologies and concepts. Thus programmes in the areas of 
vermi-composting, growing of medicinal plants and herbs, the 
involvement of SHGs in micro-enterprise and Gandhigram’s 
natural dye initiative emerged. 

The third is the watershed approach. This approach has all 


the potential for establishing a vibrant community. 
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Overall there seems to be a shift in focus, from working for the 
community to working with the community. 


Gandhigram Khadi and Village Industries 
Public Charitable Trust 


This trust was registered on the 28 February 1977. Its objectives 
were to propagate the production and consumption of khadi and 
village industry products. The trust accordingly ‘should undertake, 
assist, promote and encourage khadi, village-based industries and 
the village artisans.’ 

The vision was two-fold. First was the twin centrality of the 
Gandhian concept of the village and the villager and the necessity, 
sanctity and dignity of human labour. The second was gramudyog 
following Gandhiji’s concept of self-reliant gram swaraj. Village- 
based industries were to be the principal agencies for economic 
development to remove rural poverty. 

As a mission, Gandhigram hopes to encourage gramudyog by 
assuring inputs such as science and technology, market know-how, 
product know-how, management skills, etc. Further, Gandhigram 
by encouraging traditional skills of local artisans, hopes to develop 
a rural industrial base of relevant goods and services. 

The Gandhian Thought and Social Transformation study of 
2003’ shows that this has not been an easy process. In the initial 
stages there was a lot of enthusiasm and some success. Over the 
years these successes have come down. While debts are mounting, 
dependency on the KVIC and state subsidy is increasing. Artisans 
are giving up and most local products are facing stiff competition 
from cheap urban products. This scenario is underlined by the fact 
that the contribution of khadi and village industries is about half 
a percentage of the nation, GNP, maybe not a fair comparison, 
but a significant point nevertheless. 


’ S. Banerjee et al., Gandhian Thought (Gandhigram, 2005). 
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The GKVIPCT 


Over the years, the trust has been involved with various activities at 
various levels. These have included the artisans, products, production 
processes, technologies, investment, marketing, cooperatives and 
guilds and common facility centres. Very broadly, the involvement 
has two aspects. The first is a focus on the artisan and the village 
community and the second is on activities initiated and managed 
exclusively by Gandhigram. 

The world of rural industries and the rural craftsman or artisan 
is complex, multifaceted and historically appropriate. Chinnalapatti 
where Gandhigram is based has a long tradition of weaving. There 
are artisan families who are involved in making files from GI wire 
which are used by goldsmiths in far away Kolkata and Mumbai. Over 
the last few decades Gandhigram’s approach has been to energise 
these artisans and if possible enable this sector. Its involvement 
has been as varied as that of the craftsman. Table 6.1 is indicative 
but not exhaustive: 

As mentioned earlier these various activities were organised 
along with the artisans and villagers in the villages. Separate 
production units were set up as Gandhigram units within the various 


Table 6.1 
SI. No Section Gandhigram Involvement 
1. Khaddar and textiles Modification of the charka, weaving, polyvastra, natural dyes 
and dyeing, etc. 
2. Other Khadi products Soaps and detergents, non-edible oils, hand-made paper and 
other natural fabrics, pottery, etc. 
3. Alternative energy Solar and other renewable energy sources, smokeless chulhas, 
etc. 
4. Rural infrastructure Fabricating sanitary toilets and commodes, percolation ponds, 
housing, etc. 
5. Community-based Edible oils, post-harvest food 
bio-processing processing, Post-harvest value addition to agricultural products, 
bio-fertilisers and pest repellants, etc. 
6. Handicrafts Leather products, pottery, banana fibre, fabric, etc. 
7. Finance, cooperatives Setting up sales outlets in various 
and marketing districts, Common Facilities Centre, organising funds loans 


and subsides, mediating between artisans and the state and 
other funding agencies 
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Gandhigram campuses. The idea was to ensure a practical-hands- 
on-involvement and a level of credibility for khadi among the local 
people by Gandhigram leading from the front. Moreover, these units 
with better managerial inputs and resource backup could generate 
much needed employment and thus restrict migration. 

Accordingly while there are a range of village-based common 
facilities centres (carpentry, brass, pottery, etc.), weavers working 
at home, experiments with alternative energy sources at the village 
level, Gandhigram also manages soap and detergent units, a papad 
unit, a natural dyeing unit, an aromatic herb extraction unit, at 
Gandhigram, Subullapuram and Kasipalayam, under Gandhigram 
dispensation. 

The recent trend is to opt for micro-enterprise encouraged through 
the village self-help-groups. Member of these units hopefully will 


take-up micro-enterprises and broaden the village product range. 


Findings and Appraisal 


Khadi is a world view. For Gandhiji, it meant a whole system 
of continuum and transformation with its own parameters, logic 
and yardsticks. He had aptly cautioned against allowing the state 
to govern, administer or be the purveyor of this world view. 
However, after independence most Gandhian organisations including 
Gandhigram preferred to ignore this advice and walk the middle 
path between what Gandhiji visualised and the capitalist path of 
the Indian state. This middle path has been very narrow and is 
becoming narrower and narrower. As a matter of fact the Gandhian 
world view seems to have been reduced to a platitude, particularly 
by the state. And in all this the worst sufferer has been khaddar, 
the khadi fabric. 

As far as KVIPCT is concerned, Gandhigram’s objectives 
were profound. It wanted to relate with and enable the village 
community, the villager, and in particular, the village artisan at 
all levels of the economy: production, consumption and resource 
mobilisation. Towards this a multi-pronged strategy was designed 


which included the following: 
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* Khaddar and khadi production units; 

* Showrooms and a marketing infrastructure; 

* Helping artisans acquire skills and know-how regarding 
technology, products and markets. 


The question is, how has Gandhigram’s initiative and involvement 
fared? 

It all started with the village artisan and Gandhiji’s dictum 
regarding the charka and khaddar. Along the way other commodities 
produced by the village artisan were brought under khadi, and 
khaddar became part of khadi. The KVIPCT took up the cause 
of both khaddar and khadi. Over the years complications emerged 
because cotton and textiles became a global problem; in the 
international market the weaver became a textile worker, a factor 
of production and the commodity or textile became the king. And 
in this, the KVIPCT or Gandhigram have no say. For Gandhigram 
contradictions emerged when it failed to recognise the import of 
this emerging global scenario and insisted on retaining khaddar 
as an issue of faith and inheritance. In the process while khaddar 
has become an impediment, the potential of other khadi products 
has suffered. Most village-based initiatives have either folded or are 
on the verge of folding. The common facility centres excepting the 
carpentry unit are not doing well at all. 

While Gandhigram has remained preoccupied with khaddar, the 
village milieu has changed considerably. ‘Iwo issues stand out. It is 
very clear that the village artisan has become an endangered species 
and that the villager’s consumption patterns and relationship with 
local service providers have changed profoundly. 

Within the KVIPCT, a complex situation exists. This institute 
has 114/permanent office staff. Only six members of the staff are 
temporary. After thirty years of service the maximum salary at the 
KVIPCT remains at Rs 4715 per month. 

Table 6.2 is very revealing. While staff strength remains high, 
the institute as a whole is not able to generate employment which 
is its principal objective. In every sector employment seems to be 
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falling. The only unit which continues to generate employment is 
the Lijjat papad unit. 

While many of the Gandhigram khadi units have become 
economically unviable and need continuous subsidy, some like the 
soap and detergent units, the natural dyeing unit, the herbal powders 
unit, and the bio-fertilisers unit are doing well. Gandhigram should 
objectively evaluate the relevance of each of these units. But to be 
able to do this it has to recognise a number of factors pertaining 
to khaddar and khadi products in general and the working of 
GK& VIPCT in particular. 


Sales Outlets 
Excepting the Gandhigram unit, sales are falling and losses mounting. 
Many reasons can be given for this state of affairs. 


* Selling prices at the outlets are not fixed on the basis of 


clear guidelines. Costing seems to be arbitrary. Quite often, 
all costs are not computed before deciding on the selling 
price. 

Incentives and staff strengths are not related to turnover. The 
location of some of the outlets remains injudicious. In the 
main campus, there are four sales outlets within a hundred 
metres. 

Administrative and interest rates are very high. Tying up with 
the KVIC and its arbitrary policies particularly for capital 
mobilisation is not helping at all. 

Over-stocking and an injudicious product mix, indicating poor 
market and demand survey, has led to an inventory pile up. 
Dead stocks continue to remain in the books and in the 
showrooms. 

The product mix at showrooms remains arbitrary and without 
any clear relationship to market demands. 

Sundry debts seem to be on the high side. Steps have to be 
taken to recover dues. 
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Overall there seems there is a mismatch between policies, plans 
and practice. Besides these, Gandhigram should think of loosening 
the considerable influence of the institutional mentorship of the 
highly bureaucratic state-controlled Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission (KVIC). For instance there is a growing demand for 
natural dyes in the handloom and power loom sector. Garments 
made from natural-dyed handloom, power looms and even mill- 
made fabric have gained recognition. Gandhigram, because it is 
tied to the KVIC, is not able to respond. The tradeoff between 
sustainable employment generation and ideology has to be made 
by Gandhigram. Moreover, the supply of raw cotton to the village- 
based weaver in a situation where local farmers have all but given 
up growing cotton, is itself an arduous task. 

Similarly a case can be made for subsidy. After all every other 
economic sector enjoys some kind of state largesse. But this subsidy 
cannot become so vital that without it the sector collapses. The 
merit of khaddar and khadi remains. However this is maintainable 
only when the consumer becomes conscious, critical and resilient. 
The capitalist state will at best procrastinate. Perhaps this is why 
Gandhiji looked at khadi as a world view and did not support a 
role for the state in the propagation of khadi. 

While the experience of khadi is similar all over the country, 
the experience of Gandhigram is interesting. Lakshmi Seva Sangam, 
the soap and shampoo unit and the natural dyes unit all seem to 
be doing well. Khaddar and khadi have to be separated. Khadi 
products with some proper planning and without the archaic frills 
can still deliver. But the case of khaddar other than as a niche 
commodity seems difficult. And when put on the catwalk, it is 
adding insult to injury. 

For Gandhiji, khadi was a philosophy, a world view. Gandhigram 
has converted it into an instrument of development. Gandhigram 
must now ask itself whether this instrument remains useful or has 
become redundant? While doing this it must put into perspective 
the non-materialistic, egalitarian, non-violent, value-driven world 
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view of Gandhiji of which khadi and the village is a part. May 
be the notion of sustainability could be used advantageously. On 
a more pragmatic level, Gandhigram will have to elaborate the 
concept, potential and strategy of rural industrialisation. This can 
help Gandhigram refocus on employment generation, stemming 
migration and helping the local community reassert itself. 

Gandhigram seeks to put people in the centre of social initiatives 
and accountability. As a movement it is expected to minimise 
differences between communities, encourage local accountability, 
self-reliance, self-sufficiency, sustainability, etc. But then reality is 
a tough taskmaster. To be candid, khadi is not able to measure 
up to its potential. Perhaps this is because its world view has lost 
appeal and has few takers; perhaps because without the world 
view it reduces itself to a sponsored self-serving marketing strategy, 
which can only play second fiddle to the powers that be. There 
is a growing need to take a hard look at khadi. If sustainability, 
self-reliance, self-sufficiency, ecological prudence and morality have 
relevance, then the Gandhian ethos can have significance too. But it 
cannot ignore productivity and homeostasis. And above all it needs 
to bring the consumer to the discourse. In our present milieu of 
consumerism, this is very difficult. 


FARM AND NON-FARM TECHNOLOGIES, AND SUSTAINABILITY 


With the rapid transformation of rural communities from 
commodity—barter—trade—cash system, to commodity cash economics, 
markets have started emerging as nodal institutions mediating all 
socio-economic practices. Today whether it is a multinational 
enterprise, a national enterprise, the state or the local manufacturer, 
everybody is aware of the emerging consumer commodity market 
linkage and the centrality of the market within this. The issue is 
the nature and quality of the transition. Is it relatively smooth or 
is it leading to socially debilitating restructuring of community? 
Recent experience has not been promising. While the top twenty 
per cent of Indians control nearly half of our national income, the 
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bottom twenty per cent share about eight per cent. Not surprisingly 
the emerging market reflects this growing inequity. The availability 
of pulses, the poor man’s protein has fallen by half from a position 
of surplus. 

Gandhigram had recognised this emerging complex phenomenon 
of the market becoming the principal arbitrator of economic 
practices. Through backward and forward linkages it has tried to 
design strategies to link rural non-farm products and production, 
the rural artisan-entrepreneur and the rural market. This has not 
been easy. While on the one hand as described earlier by MRR, 
driven by the forces of modernisation and media, the demand 
profile for non-agrarian consumer products has burgeoned, the 
competence of rural communities to recognise the devitalising impact 
of consumerism and commercialisation has languished. 

Today even this is changing rapidly. Communication, transport, 
information, technology, demand for raw material and a burgeoning 
range of consumables are the new parameters defining and driving 
the economic aspirations of the community. The earlier ethos of 
need-based consumption has given way to a want-based order, 
wherein we now have a scenario where one can consume goods 
and services with money yet to be earned. All this is driven by 
rapid industrialisation and a process of mass-scale production of 
goods and services where the community has very little role in the 
choice of technology, product or process of production. Economic 
growth and equity can be achieved via the free market where 
competition, initiative and self-incentive are guided by the invisible 
hand of providence. 

Gandhigram, while being critical about relying on any such 
benign hand of providence recognises that the village community 
cannot continue to remain an isolated island of economic self- 
sufficiency. A rising population, lack of employment opportunities 
and a stagnant economy would lead to unrest and migration. To 
counter this, systematic and systemic intervention is necessary. To 
satisfy the evolving needs of the rural community ‘appropriate’ 
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systems of production, distribution and consumption have to be 
designed. The key term should be appropriate. 

In this Gandhigram draws a lot from Gandhiji who said, ‘nothing 
will be allowed to be produced by the cities that can be equally 
well produced by the villagers. Hitherto industrialisation has been 
so planned as to destroy the villages and village crafts. In the 
state of the future, it will subserve the village and their crafts.’ A 
sustainable link between consumer, commodity and consumption 
in effect is what Gandhigram wants. 

In this statement a few other things become clear. First, the 
focus should be the village community and not some individual 
rural consumer or producer for that matter. Second, efforts should 
be made to blend existing technologies, production techniques and 
consumption practices while choosing alternatives. Lastly every effort 
should be made to avoid city and urban-centric economic growth 
models. The hope in the true sense of swaraj is to create the basis 
for a truly decentralised democratic social milieu. 

Accordingly Gandhigram decided that for them the community 
would be the consumer. Instead of planning at an abstract 
entrepreneur level or for a villager, focus remained on the village. 
Every intervention strategy sought to keep the community at the 
centre. While it was accepted that communities are after all made 
up of individuals, the idea was not to concede to any one individual 
an unbridled right to mess around with society’s wants and needs. 
This way Gandhigram had hoped to avoid runaway consumerism 
where the ethos is consumption for the sake of consumption and the 
driving energy is profit motivation. The process also hoped to caution 
the individual consumer from being cynically manipulated. 


RURAL INDUSTRIALISATION: TECHNOLOGY AND EMPLOYMENT 


Rural industries typically refer to village industries, i.e. cottage, 
household and artisans. We need to update this. In today’s context, 
rural industries will have to create employment opportunities, 
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generate wealth in rural areas for rural folk and eliminate the need 
to migrate. This will entail a wide range of issues: starting new 
endeavours, upgrading existing set-ups, gaining information about 
products and markets, acquiring technology funds and machinery, 
as well as systematising and providing training and reorientation. 
Above all it will mean an high order of sensitivity as regards the 
choice of technology in terms of its capacity to create employment 
while being environment friendly. 

All this is not simple and rural industrialisation remains a tricky 
issue. There are many issues related to what rural industrialisation 


is. For instance: 


* How is it distinct from general industrialisation, urban 
industrialisation or for that matter from the rural non- 
farm economy particularly in the emerging globalisation 
scenario? 

* Who or what should be responsible for planning, execution, 
monitoring, and evaluation of the structures and processes 
of such industrialisation, i.e. once we are clear about the 
domain of this social intervention? 

* What kind of markets should such an industrialisation 
serve, subsidised or competitive, or a mixture of both, or 
primarily rural or urban or a combination of both. Or is it 
that such stereotypes have started losing their exclusivity at 
least as far as demand for industrial goods and services are 


concerned? 


For NGOs the question is simple, albeit loaded. Should they as 
an institution, or as a forum, cultivate the competence and necessary 
wherewithal to associate with such an enterprise? 

The issue might be tricky and not sympathetic to short-term 
responses. Industrialisation is here to stay and it has a will of its 
own. Civil society, the state and NGOs have to respond or be 
rendered irrelevant. And NGOs as spokespersons for civil society 


cannot shy away. 
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Since Independence it has been accepted that rural industrialisation 
is obligatory for the creation of employment opportunities, raise 
rural incomes and purchasing capacity, establish meaningful 
agriculture-industry linkages and reduce rural migration. Basically 
the hope and conceptual thrust has been along two distinct policy 
positions; one articulated along the Gandhian khadi world view 
and the other, a state administered planning strategy. Whatever the 
underlying ethos or ideology, at the grassroots the impact of rural 
industrialisation has been varied and modest at best. As a policy, 
rural industrialisation like our planning seems to be unable to 
relate philosophy and practice with each coming together only in 
seminar rooms and administrative fiats. Consequently each initiative 
has remained anemic. 

Today the issue seems to have assumed urgency. Intervention 
strategies are being viewed, reviewed, revived and reassessed. The 
task now is to take this belated urgency and go beyond constant 
rediscovery or hair splitting nuances. For this we have to make 
a paradigm shift and posit new and meaningful strategies. All 
concerned, particularly NGOs, have to rework their strategies given 
the fact that rural industrialisation for all its potential as a forum 
has not made much of a dent in local unemployment problems. 
Gandhigram feels the issue is crucial and that NGOs have a role, 
but this is possible only when explicit linkages are drawn to relate 
development philosophies, civil and state policies, emerging rural 
consumption and demand profiles along with nitty gritty grassroots 
level economic practices. In this conceptualisation, articulation and 
monitoring, NGOs do have a role. 

To date NGOs have played either a peripheral role or a secondary 
role to the state. Pioneering work has been few and far between. 
Today the scenario is changing rapidly. The once moribund, 
subsistence level, cash-starved placid villages are no more placid 
economies. With the inroads of media, communication linkages, 
changing consumption patterns and increasing demand for goods 
and services, expectations are rapidly changing. Half-litre shampoo 
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packs might not sell, but one-or two-rupee sachets sell. Villagers 
have started reassessing this emerging scenario and asking some 
fundamental questions. Why cannot we produce and serve emerging 
local demand for industrial goods and services? Why do we have 
to import all such commodities and services from urban areas? 
This is a very significant orientation shift. This also means that 
rural industrialisation should serve not just urban markets but inter- 
and intra-village demands. The villager’s universe of cognition has 
broadened; peri-urban can also mean peri-rural. In this it becomes 
apparent that the role of the state should be that of a facilitator 
while the onus of articulation should shift to the people. NGOs, 
in turn, have to provide the forum to facilitate the interaction. 
For Gandhigram, the import of this paradigm shift in orientation 
has been brought home in a very forceful manner at two levels. 
First, from the in-house experience of K&VI, production of Siddha 
and Ayurvedic medicines, involvement in micro-finance and trying 
to link village-based units to their main units via procurement and 
semi-processing; and second, through involvement with the self- 
help groups (SHGs), particularly by the women in these groups. 


The lessons can be enumerated as follows: 


* While everyone is aware of the urban markets, they are 


becoming equally aware of the emerging demand scenario 
in their own homes and communities. 

The distinction at the community level between urban and 
rural aspiration have started blurring. 

SHGs are involved in micro-finance. After satisfying critical 
consumption needs of members, the question arises about 
what next? Particularly important are questions about 
investment. This debate on investment is noteworthy and 
goes beyond earlier notions of savings. For group members, 
investment conjures a wider collage of possibilities and they 
want to understand the practical significance of the prospects. 
Group members realise that meeting such emerging demands 
not only means potential employment but access to new 
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vocations and skills beyond tinkering and re-servicing village 
artisans. Further it also means the twin dilemmas of risk 
raking capacity and dependency can be tackled in a different 


manner. 


In effect the time has come for Gandhigram to rethink rural 
industrialisation as an endeavour to serve both rural and urban 
areas; niche markets are all right but sustainable markets have to 
be identified and rural areas are a market in themselves for hitherto 
non-rural products. 

Gandhigram has also recognised the need to generate non-agrarian 
rural employment. Towards this the Gandhian world view and khadi 
is a viable mode. However, while on the one hand Gandhigram 
has been cautious about state intervention, at another level they 
did accept the state’s role in mobilising funds, training, offering 
subsidies, infusing capital, sponsoring industries, etc. It is a moot 
question as to whether this was right or wrong. Experience, however, 
shows that state intervention with its bureaucracy, permits, and 
platitudes has in general not helped people to enable themselves. 
Consequently while the khadi movement became a corporation and 
its dependency on the state complete, its efficacy in generating rural 
employment and spearheading rural industrialisation dwindled. It 
is often asked: does the state serve khadi or is it the other way? 

This critical self-analysis has been going on in Gandhigram for 
some time. Since a lot of work is around khadi, Gandhigram has 
been relooking at rural industrialisation in the larger context of 
development and not just as strategy. Gandhigram has also been 
seriously contemplating how its policies and interventions have 
been conceptualised, designed, and implemented. They feel these 
can do with some reworking. And this reworking can be the seed 
for rural industrialisation. Recent critical inputs from the SHGs 
further stress the import of this line of thinking. 

Gandhigram has learned a number of other lessons and has 
received encouragement from the community. Their essential project 
of creating employment in rural areas remains; the need to help 
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and associate with people and communities to enable themselves 


remains; and the reality of industrialisation remains. Moreover 


response to Gandhigram’s involvement with rural industrialisation 


has been fairly good. 


Lastly a few crucial issues need critical and creative understanding. 


These are issues which do not crave immediate attention, but in 


the long run become vital. In the case of Gandhigram these are 


particularly important because Gandhigram’s objective is to work 


towards sustainable rural economics. And sustainability requires an 


organic relationship with the accumulated wisdom of the people. 


y. 


Regional disparities, local endowments and national 
aspirations have to be understood within holistic 
perspectives. 

Agricultural growth and the nature and quality of linkage 
of agricultural labour to emerging industries is crucial for 
industrialisation to become sustainable. 

Environmental impact: this pertains to ecological 
sustainability and quality of individual shop-floor 
employment. Obviously care has to be taken in the choice 
of technology. | 

The mode and quality of skill formation and its corollary 
vocational training have to be addressed. 

A proper understanding of the emerging demand for goods 
and services within and between villages is desirable. 

It is not goods and products but services too that have to 
be looked into. 

If rural industrialisation has to succeed, the role of the 
rural community has to be that of an equal partner, not a 
recipient of benevolence. 

Technology, however, has no way of either segregating needs 
from wants, or distinguishing drudgery from laziness, or for 
that matter from conspicuous consumption. It also cannot 
distinguish initiative from self-interest. These are ethical 
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issues and should be resolved by society and its conscious 
population, the citizenry. 


THE LAKSHMI SEVA SANGAM (LSS) 


As you enter and walk around the LSS campus and production 
units, you experience a feeling of having to relate to what can 
only be described as ‘a recall of deep esoteric memories’. The raw 
materials, the processes, the equipment, the products, the discussions 
regarding pharmacopoeia, all transport you to a world of pleasant 
antiquity. The /ehyams, the churnams, the gulukand, the omam water, 
the guggulu mathirai, the list goes on and on. They are all there, 
more than 230 of them. But LSS has to survive in the present and 
for this it has to compete in the present world; in a market system, 
which refers to tradition only to justify its superiority. The obvious 
question is how is the LSS fairing in a world where tradition is a 
word just short of anathema. 

The Lakshmi Seva Sangam was registered on 7 January 1977. The 
fundamental objective as per the MOU of the institution was ‘to 
organise economic activities for the amelioration of destitute women, 
deserted wives, abandoned children and other socially handicapped 
persons in the rural areas. Towards this it can run village industries 
and small industries without any profit motive.’ 

Over the years these objectives in practice have meant organising 
a number of units: a printing press, the Shakthimalt production 
unit, a masala and curry powder production unit and the Siddha 
and Ayurveda pharmacy unit. Lately LSS has become involved with 
the production of bio-pest repellents and bio-plant nutrients. The 
focus, however, is on the Siddha and Ayurveda unit. 

In many ways this is an unique initiative in which Gandhigram is 
involved in the manufacture of Siddha and Ayurvedic preparations. 
It combines a commercial venture with tradition, nature, rural 
economics, concern for others and above all a contribution of an 
ingredient, which can help all of us, live a healthier life. On the 
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face of it LSS is like many such small-scale manufacturing units. 
But in many ways this is where the similarities end. Walk around 
the facilities and the various sections and you realise that LSS 
serves a vision different from most profit-driven manufacturing 
units. 

The first distinction is in the recruitment policy. While specialised 
jobs need special qualifications, for most other line jobs at the 
LSS, destitute women, widows and the physically challenged get 
employment and there is a marked gender sensitivity with a bias 
towards the recruitment of physically challenged women. The LSS 
makes regular contribution to the Sowbhagya Illam, Avvai Ashram, 
the créches and other welfare activities of Gandhigram. And all the 
employees accept this in the right spirit. 

Besides the production of traditional Indian medicines and herbal 
products, the LSS is also involved in a cluster of diverse activities 
such as the Gandhigram printing press, sambar and rasam powder 
making, making of organic pest repellents, etc. Slowly however it 
is sticking to its core involvement and divesting units such as the 
sakthi malt, masala units to various women’s self-help groups. 

The uniqueness of LSS is that in the true sense of rural 
industrialisation it is involved in an activity which has enormous 
economic potential for the rural milieu, has an universal demand 
and in terms of an enterprise, considerable forward and backward 
linkage-potential. LSS, in other words, aspires to a process where 
a tradition can be maintained, farmers can hope to grow and sell 
alternative crops, and local employment can be generated. 


An Economic and Financial Analysis of the LSS 


The purpose of the LSS is to provide sustainable industrial 
economic activity in a rural milieu. To be able to understand its 
performance we will scan the financial performance of the LSS 
during the eleven-year period between 1991-92 to 2001-02. A 
comparison with Dabur, the largest listed company in this sector 
will lend objectivity. 
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Revenue Propensity 

During the review period, the income of the LSS grew from Rs 47 
lakh to Rs 145 lakh, at a cumulative average growth rate (CAGR) 
of 12 per cent per year (Dabur 11 per cent). The manufacture 
of Ayurveda and Siddha drugs form the bulk of the activity 
(87 per cent). Over the years, LSS has phased out activities like 
the manufacture of safety matches, culinary powders and malt. The 
CAGR of the pharmacy unit is higher at 14 per cent per year. The 
unit has managed to maintain growth in the last two years too, 
despite drought conditions in the market. 

In the absence of internal data on price revisions over the period 
under study, we can benchmark the realisations against the Indian 
average inflation rate (CPI) of around 8 per cent, giving a real rate 
of quantitative growth of 6 per cent per year. It should, however, 
be noted that the unit has only an insignificant share (0.125 per 
cent) of the total market for Indian system of medicines placed 
approximately at Rs 1200 crore. 

Further, the LSS has to work within certain constraints. One of 
the limits placed is coverage in that it is limited to Tamil Nadu. 
The over-the-counter market has not been tapped. Only ethical 
product profiles are being used. Low marketing initiatives in areas 
like advertising, sales promotion, field sales force, and so on further 
restricts operations. Word-of-mouth being the preponderant means 
of communication, the bulk of the growth has taken place only due 
to entry into the government sector. A major purchaser of the LSS 
is the Tamil Nadu primary health centres, especially since 1997. 


Productivity of Capital Used 

The capital employed in LSS has grown from Rs 20 lakh to 
Rs 74 lakh during the period under review, i.e. at a CAGR of 
14 per cent, which is higher than the income growth rate of 12 
per cent, indicating decline in the productivity of capital. This is 
partially due to investments made for new buildings and facilities. 
There has also been an increase in working capital requirements, in 
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the form of receivables, on entry into the government sector. The 
turnover of LSS as a ratio of capital employed is roughly 2 times. 
From a level of 2.64 in 1994-95, it has been falling consistently 
every year and is currently at 1.72 times. This is not a good sign 
and needs to be addressed. 


Fixed Asset Productivity 

The turnover of LSS as a ratio of fixed assets averages 8.9 times. It was 
over 14 times during 1998-2000. Once the recently commissioned 
buildings are optimally put to use, there is a distinct potential of 
increasing the turnover to at least Rs 325 lakh, 1.e. at least twice 
the current levels. However, even at current prices, product range, 
rationalisation, including the introduction of new products, is called 
for. This may necessitate investments in balancing equipment, and 
should be included in forecasts. 


Working Capital 

The turnover of LSS as a ratio of working capital averages around 
four times. From about six times in 1993-94, this has fallen 
consistently and is currently hovering at around three times. 
Analysis is revealing. Receivables, on an average, form 69 days, or 
2.3 months of turnover; benchmarked against 52 days in 1996-97; 
this has gone up to 73 days (2.5 months) in 2001-02, and has 
kept worsening since. 

Lack of funds with the Tamil Nadu government is another 
reason. Persistent personal follow-ups by personnel specially 
earmarked for the purpose is the only way out. Broadening the 
market, especially in terms of reach is a long-term imperative. Here 
it can be mentioned that Dabur averages only 43 days! Stocks of 
finished products are held on an average for 43 days (1.5 months). 
Since products have a limited shelf life, one has to guard against 
obsolescence. Based on past data, this can be pegged at 35 days, 
which will be similar to that at Dabur. Raw material stock forms 
around 68 days of purchases. Seasonality in availability added to 
economic prices motivate stocking decisions. Here again, shelf-life 
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considerations should lend weight, though. Based on past data, it 
is feasible to peg this at around 56 days, i.e. less than 2 months. 
It may, in fact, be noted that Dabur holds only 35 days inventory 
of raw material. 

Rationalisation of the product range through prudent pruning 
should impact significantly. A list of 230 products for a small unit 
is too much on the high side. Those with insignificant turnovers 
could be dropped. Care will have to be exercised that all products 
needed by the government dispensaries are retained. Production 
purely for filling temporarily under-utilised production lines has 
to be discouraged, since the carrying cost of inventory from such 
production would exceed the labour productivity gains envisaged. 

Age-wise analysis of current assets (CA) should guide write- 
off/disposal/recovery imperatives. Payables (creditors) on average 
constitute 87 days (3 months) of purchases. Terms appear to have 
changed considerably over the recent years, thus reducing the 
average credit period to only about 38 days presently. Does LSS 
have to accept this reality? 

The current ratio (CA/CL) averages 2.4, the moving average 
showing an improvement at 2.9, due to consistent reduction 
in creditors outstanding. This compares satisfactorily to Dabur’s 
average of three. 


Profitability 

The gross profit of LSS averages 14 per cent of its income during 
the period under review. In fact, the margin has been improving 
every year, the moving average indicating at least 19 per cent margin 
in the years ahead. Dabur’s average is 12 per cent. 

An attempt has been made to rationalise prices for the non- 
governmental sector from September 2003. This segment contributed 
32 per cent of the sales of LSS in 2002-3. It is, therefore, expected 
that in future, margins are likely to be more in the vicinity of 
22 per cent. Further improvement is possible once LSS is in a 
position to obtain revised pricing from the government sector. The 
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gross profit as a percentage of the capital employed in the unit 
averaged 34 per cent in the review period as compared to 20 per 
cent at Dabur. 

The net profit of LSS, prior to appropriations for charity averaged 
10 per cent. Due to improved margins, this is also going up every 
year, the moving average being about 16.5 per cent. Close to 20 
per cent is the prognosis. Contributing to worthy charitable causes 
is a core concern of LSS. It sets aside approximately 2.5 per cent 
of its income for this purpose. It may be noted that, after this 
contribution, LSS made a surplus of Rs 90.5 lakh during this period. 
Appropriation for capital use added up to Rs 53.75 lakh. 


Costs 

Purchases of raw materials and packaging materials constitute the 
largest expense (55 per cent). An increasing share of the turnover 
of pharmacy products over the years, being relatively higher margin 
products, has meant a drop of this constituent, over time. The 
moving average is less at 48 per cent, resulting in improved margins 
outlined earlier. Higher volume of purchases due to increased 
turnover and lowered credit periods are some likely contributing 
factors. 

Employee costs have averaged a little over 20 per cent of the 
turnover. However, growth in employee costs appear to have out- 
stripped income growth rates, the moving average being close to 22 
per cent, indicative of declining labour productivity. The gradual 
shift to pharmacy products calling for relatively higher skills may 
partially be the explanation. It is noted with some disquiet that 
this is at a high 22 per cent in the last two years of the review 
period, despite the production incentive scheme having been kept 
in abeyance. The declining trend in material costs is partially getting 
offset as a result. 

Marketing and product development initiatives have to 
be budgeted for the future, viewing them as quasi long-term 
investments. 
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Monitoring 

LSS monitors its activities to a plan (budget) prepared at the 
beginning of every calendar year, covering the ensuing financial 
year. It is intended to make a variance analysis covering the last 
five years, to identify the strategic under-pinning, the achieved 
results and shortfalls to better forecast future courses of action. 
Such budgets are in the nature of income-expense forecasts and do 
not contain fund requirements, e.g. capital-expenditure proposals. 
This could be introduced in future plans. 

The concern, ambience and onus: an assessment in terms of 
finances, quantum of production and all that describes a business 
entity, LSS is small fry constituting only 0.125 per cent of the 
traditional medicine sector. While as a small unit it is doing all 
right, it is as an initiative that it is unique, a torchbearer, a concern 
where all involved are stakeholders. And this is both a strength 
and a weakness because it requires constant engagement with 
its vision and mission, its strategies and plans, and above all its 
internal organisation and human relationships. The first question 
faced by LSS is, who owns LSS? The next, a less rhetorical but 
more crucial, is the question of growth. Then there are issues like 
professionalism, systems and structures, and communications and 
coordination. 

LSS is a part of the Gandhigram network of activities. As such, 
it can draw on fifty years of Gandhigram experience, contacts, 
credibility and competencies. As a more than twenty-five-year-old 
organisation, it has a presence and credibility of its own. It is known 
in the market and is recognised for cheap and quality products. It 
is recognised by the government and LSS supplies anywhere up to 
two-thirds of its products to various government hospitals all over 
Tamil Nadu. Infrastructure and assets such as land, equipment, 
trained personnel, production systems are in place and in working 
condition. Consequently, any perspective plan to expand can take 
off at short notice. 

LSS produces a wide range of products from tooth powder to 
lehyams, churnams, sindhurams, etc. This wide range allows it to serve 
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all kinds of demands ranging from health tonics to pharmaceutical 
products. The production system, of teams working with a wide 
range of products instead of producing the same product day in 
and day out, has given a varied competence to its workers. This 
is a marked difference in practice from the modern conveyor belt 
production orientation where workers produce the same product 
everyday. This approach not only allows for flexibility while allocating 
jobs or meeting demand but also restricts boredom. 

As an NGO, it has access to similar groups, Sarvodaya networks 
and alternative lifestyle practitioners. If planned well, this can give 
the LSS access to the local community all over Tamil Nadu and 
elsewhere. 

The LSS has continued to maintain growth in spite of competition 
and price fluctuation of inputs. The gross profit of LSS averages 
14 per cent and the moving average indicates a margin of at least 
19 per cent in the coming years. This compares well with industry 
figures and augurs well for any expansion plans. 

True to its objectives, LSS has employed a large number of women 
besides the physically challenged. These and the others constitute 
a committed work force, which if given a sense of mission, can 
accomplish a lot. The LSS sets aside about 2.5 per cent of its 
income for charitable causes. 

All over the country, there is an enormous interest in herbs and 
medicinal plants. LSS as a pioneer can play a significant role. In 
terms of rural industrialisation, LSS as a unit plays a significant role. 
It uses local resources, creates local employment, serves both local 
and outside markets and encourages the emergence of alternative 
technology, energy systems, etc. Focusing on tradition, it helps rural 
areas retain a sense of history and identity. However, by adopting 
modern systems of management, production, inventory control 
and other systems it can bring in meaningful change. By investing 
on a quality control laboratory, and imbibing good management 
practices, it can set a significant benchmark for this industry. 

But the LSS is not an NGO. In terms of vision and mission, LSS 
needs to be more focused. It has a tendency to stray into non-core 
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activities, partly because of this lack of focus and partly because 
of its NGO moorings. As a commercial unit it cannot afford this 
liberty. Around 1978-80, under the guidance of Dr Y. Kondal Rao, 
Shri V. Padmanabhan and Dr S. Balasubramanian, the LSS acquired 
a particular pharmacoepia, with each school/scholar standing by 
certain norms for an all India pharmacoepia for ISM has been set 
in place. LSS has not accepted these. This can lead to problems 
with the licensing authorities. As a firm, at LSS, other than audit, 
all systems remain weak. There are no clear work schedules and 
targets. This reflects on policies and planning. Some efforts are being 
made. But poor coordination and lack of conviction can defeat the 
initiative. Poor coordination between stores, production and sales 
sections, and poor shop floor coordination can result in a fall in 
worker efficiency and idle time. Again insufficient standardisation 
of the raw material procured leads to a fall in product quality. Poor 
production planning can lead to work interruption leading to cost 
inefficiency. Without a bin-card system, coordination remains an 
adhoc exercise. Frequent changes in workers work allocation leads 
to dissociation from the product. This alienation coupled with the 
low level of technology leads to fall in quality and accountability. 
The entire stake holding philosophy could come to naught. 

With growth, the LSS campus is getting cramped. Maintaining 
order is becoming difficult. Any drop in rigorous attention towards 
cleanliness, hygiene and asepsis can create problems. Facilities are 
being set up and it seems LSS is aware of the demands of growth 
and success. But this will need a streamlining of the administrative 
structure, which shows non-clarity in terms of role, responsibility 
and authority. The chain of decision-making shows a cluster 
approach at every level. In the face of difference of opinion, such 
cluster decision-making can lead to a fall in performance at every 
level. Further, accountability and motivation remains diffused at 
all levels. Consequently, vision, mission, performance, roles and 
responsibilities, all remain vague. 

While the management committee has a lot of authority, 
monitoring by the committee remains sporadic. Grievance redressal 
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systems are vague and ad hoc. The same holds true for discipline, 
punishment and reward. 

In terms of sales there is an enormous dependency on the state. 
This dependency not only restricts its profile, it also mandates a large 
product range. LSS has to supply a number of non-viable products. 
This restricts its product rationalisation and desire to introduce 
new products. Moreover this dependency on government orders 
has meant an ignoring of the commercial market. Advertisement, 
sales, promotion, linking up with markets, appointing agents and 
so on has not got enough attention. Sometimes peculiar problems 
result. Since LSS serves a wide range of clientele, products have to 
be available in affordable sizes and weights in a range of containers 
and packages. To make all these packages tamper-proof can be an 
expensive proposition. 

A little bit of professionalism can help. For instance the 
introduction of shift systems for production can optimise returns. 
The adoption of appropriate management instruments can optimise 
installed capacity. Inventory, production, accounts, sales and 
administration can be systemised to optimise performance and 
returns. This, however, will require a certain amount of perspective 
planning. Gandhigram Trust, the parent body, can help out. 

There is enormous scope for cost cutting. A rationalisation of 
product mix can improve bottom lines. LSS has invested in new 
buildings. Once the new buildings are put to use, turnover can 
increase more than three times the current levels. With proper 
planning and rationalisation of production, LSS can both expand 
and consolidate. A gradual shift to pharmacy products requiring 
relatively higher skills holds a lot of potential both for in-house 
competence and growth in terms of sales. This will require investment 
in training. 

At present the annual plan budgets stick to income-expenditure 
forecasts. If funding is added to this, future plans can become 
more encompassing. More and more people are demanding 
affordable herbs and plant-based medicines. LSS will never want 
for demand. There are so many fora from which LSS can reach 
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consumers. All LSS needs to do is design an affordable advertisement 
package. Packaging these days has become affordable, attractive 
and streamlined. A proper survey can help LSS design a packaging 
profile to suit its economics and clientele. The Gandhigram Trust 
is working with SHGs and the village community to encourage the 
cultivation of medicinal plants and herbs and processing. LSS can 
source these SHGs to procure raw material and sell its products. 
If some basic processing is done at the village level, LSS can cut 
down on its inventory of raw material. This backward linkage will 
consolidate its unique status. 

But for all this to become a reality, the LSS will have to be clear 
and sound about its objectives. As a commercial organisation, it 
will have to recognise certain norms such as planning, management, 
returns, finance, etc. It will have to be very careful and avoid taking 
the opportunistic position of being both a commercial organisation 
and an NGO. It can fall between the two. This will involve issues 
such as general pharmacopoeia as standardised by the government, 
quality, standard and standardisation. Good management practice 
is an evolving process; it does not stop with a license from the 
government. Parameters and yardsticks have to be designed and 
put in place. The LSS will have to have some kind of in-house 
research, development and quality control. The present variation in 
quality can bring sharp market reactions. With more competition, 
this can become a crucial issue. 

Lastly, the LSS has to recognise that government orders will 
slowly stop. It has to evolve a marketing strategy unique to its 
ethos and capacities. The quality of an organisation, particularly 
one with NGO sensitivity is directly proportional to the level of 
contentment among its personnel. This, in turn, depends upon 
policies related to salaries, promotion, recruitment, grievance 
redress systems and so on. With more and more players taking 
to producing ayurvedic drugs, the demand for raw material has 
increased manifold. Consequently, there is a premium on quality 
raw material. LSS will have to set up strict quality control systems 
to ensure quality inputs. 
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NATURAL DYES: SHADES FROM WEEDS 


This is one of the most innovative, environment-friendly, sustainable 
programmes designed by Gandhigram. Very broadly, this programme 
seeks to propagate the use of natural dyes. A synthetic dye is an 
environmental hazard both in its production and utilisation stages. 
During the dye manufacturing process, many carcinogenic chemicals 
and solvents are involved that are isolated from petroleum. The 
production process itself involves the heating of minerals, heavy 
metals and substances to high temperatures. The harmful by-products 
formed from these processes are discharged into river waterways, in 
the atmosphere or dumped into landfills. In the dyeing industry, 
the process also involves the use of chemicals, which are again 
corrosive and carcinogenic in nature. The dye effluents are not 
biodegradable. They only pollute the soil. Workers handling the 
dyes are affected by problems such as skin irritation, respiratory 
diseases, and so on. Health experts warn that prolonged exposure 
to these dyes and chemicals could result in genetic disorders. 

During the past 150 years, chemical dyes and their processing 
industries have caused irreparable damage to the environment. Of 
these, textile, paper and leather processing industries alone account 
for nearly 60 per cent of the total water pollution load. Their share 
of air pollution is also not less than 5 per cent. The damage to 
the soil where the effluents flow is devastating. The environment 
hazards of chemical dyes have prompted environmentalists and health 
conscious people to look for eco-friendly dyes and technologies. 

Gandhigram is very exited about this product, which they 
describe as an invention. Sharing his experience and enthusiasm, 
Bharatan, the man behind Gandhigram’s natural dyes invention, 
describes his efforts. 


In the beginning, we followed the simple technology practised in 
our area. First the dye extraction is done. It is a simple process of 
merely boiling of raw materials in water for one to three hours and 
then the dye solution is filtered. The cloth or yarn that has been 
pre-treated in a terminalia chebula solution and mineral hydroxides 
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(mordant) is dyed in the above extraction until the desired shade is 
obtained. Then the dyed material is thoroughly rinsed and dried. 
This process could produce deep but dull, uneven and non-fast 
shades. After a series of experiments and trials over a period of 16 
years, we have overcome many of the inherent problems of the 
process. The experience we have gained has enabled us to practise 
chemical-free natural dyeing. It also makes our technology a unique 
one leading to discarding the mordant. Instead of mordant, we first 
use an anionic vegetable dye. Then we repeat the process with a 
cat-ionic vegetable dye at corresponding correct pH, temperature, 
pressure and dyeing time which are all specific to the particular 
dye. Common salt is used as an electrolyte with dyes that have a 
poor affinity for fibre. The results are encouraging. The fibre attains 
characteristic softness, brilliance and strength, which were lacking 
when mordants are used. We are planning to expand this concept 
of ‘mordant free’ natural dyes. 


However, it is not enough to do research. The region around 
Gandhigram has been famous for textile weaving and fabric handling. 
Most of these spinning and weaving centres have closed down. Due 
to pollution problems, many synthetic dye units have had to close 
down. The most affected by all these are the women workers who 
work from small family-based units. Therefore, it is necessary that 
research goes back to the village community, impacting livelihoods 
in a positive manner. 

Towards this, Gandhigram has initiated the ‘Centre for 
Documentation Research and Training on National Dyes’. This 
project while recognising the harmful, polluting, capital-intensive 
nature of synthetic dyeing, seeks to retain confidence in the basic 
logic in old traditional methods of working with dyes from weeds, 
plants, herbs and other natural products. Accordingly the project 
seeks to 


create a data base of dye yielding plants, 

create a data base of traditional dyeing methods, 

develop processes and appropriate technologies for the 
extraction of dyes, 
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* utilise plant products and animal wastes as inputs for making 
dyes, 

* make such dyes available to non-textile rural products and 
crafts, and 

* develop entrepreneurial skills in rural women. 


The project has a number of vital components, which should 


make it community friendly. 


* Documentation: resources, tradition, technologies, literature, 
etc. 

* Research regarding dyes, dyeing techniques and products, 

Training of local people, 

Encouraging entrepreneurship, 

Marketing, 

* Encourage local farmers to take up commercial cultivation 


of dye-yielding plants and herbs. 


Over the last decade or so, Gandhigram has developed more than 
a hundred shades with good colour-fast properties for cotton and 
twenty for silk and wool. These can be used on other cellulose fibres 
like jute, linen, hemp, banana fibre, leather, koragrass, palm leaf, 
paper, etc. At present, Gandhigram with the help of IIT Madras is 


trying to produce natural dye concentrates in ready to use forms. 


Challenges 


Gandhigram has to begin by patenting the process and the product. 
This will not only establish its claims and the credentials of the 
product, it will also help promote the concept. Then it has to 
decide on what role it should have in the dissemination of the 
know-how and technology. For this it has to prepare a clean and 
exhaustive profile of the utility of the natural dyes, beginning from 
the dyeing of the fabric to usage in the building industry, furniture 
painting and even as colouring in food items. Moreover, it has to 
liberate this product from being exclusive to khadi. If its efficacy 
is sustainable, the handloom and mill sector will surely want it. 
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Then comes the next level of involvement. Gandhigram itself can 
become an entrepreneur with exclusive patent rights; it can associate 
with others like SHGs, NGOs, or even private entrepreneurs; it 
can choose to offer the technology free to the community without 
patent restriction and let the unseen take over. Whichever way 
Gandhigram chooses, it cannot, rather should not tarry while the 
product has enormous immediate usage although more research 
needs to be done to fine tune its benefits. However, since the focus 
at Gandhigram is on building upon existing skills, locally available 
resources and both local and urban markets, this product can help 
to initiate the larger process of rural industrialisation. To illustrate, 
Gandhigram can make the dye into concentrates, or powder form; 
it can start various units in association with SHGs to dye khadi, 
handloom and mill fabric; these fabrics can be converted into 
garments; a marketing unit can do the marketing; and on the 
downside, Gandhigram could encourage the growing of organic 
cotton and use this to weave khadi. 

But for all this, Gandhigram will have to take the concept 
and its know-how to the people in a big way, beyond the present 
laboratory and pilot levels. This, in turn, will demand a paradigm 
shift in mindsets. 


Involvement in Farm and Non-Farm Rural Economics 


The KVIPCT, the LSS and the Natural Dyes unit are structured 
activities. Gandhigram organises these, and logistics remains a 
Gandhigram responsibility. But these remain only a part, and that 
too a small part of the larger rural economic milieu. For technology 
to have a meaningful impact, it must reach the doorsteps of people 
and not drag them away to alienated worksites. 

Technology and industry should respond to social wants. However, 
in the rural areas for a country like India this cannot be reduced to 
just maximising production of some goods and services. It has to 
reflect the milieu’s content, structure, and process of development 
and growth. While it has to satisfy genuine needs, at the same 
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time it has to recognise issues such as self-reliance, equitability, 
environmental harmony and sustainability. Further such technologies 
and industries have to be energy-conserving, capital-saving and 
employment, generating. 

For Gandhigram, this means going further in terms of the transfer 
and choice of technologies. It is an invitation to go beyond K&VI, 
small-scale industries, papad-rolling and jam-making in the backyard; 
and certainly beyond the debilitating allure of mass-scale production. 
As ‘Tagore had said, if nobody heeds your call then travel alone; a 
motto well known to the founders of Gandhigram. 

For a developing country like India to select appropriate 
technologies and industries it has to choose from the following: 


* pick up external technologies and transfer these to industrial 


establishments in the rural areas, 

adapt Western technologies which have been around, 
continue with existing technologies, 

indigenously develop technologies to serve local emerging 
needs and aspirations. 


But the issue is not just the selection and transfer of some 
technologies. If technology gets reduced to an expedient measure to 
solve or cope with immediate short-term problems of employment 
generation, then it is sure to fail. There can be no short cuts in the 
path to sustainable development. While some expediency might be 
acceptable, the focus has to be on the ‘choice of technologies’, which 
explicitly serve all sections of society by encouraging indigenous 
efforts and sustainability. 

The point is can any one or a combination of the above be a 
useful strategy to meet the needs of the rural milieu? Obviously 
technology transfer can become a short-term expediency. Long- 
term policies have to shift to more holistic ‘choice of technologies’, 
where the focus will have to be on the development of indigenous 
technologies, adaptations and hard nosed, informed and community- 
sensitive decision-making. 
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The debate will then shift to the perspectives behind the making 
of relevant and meaningful choices. If our perspective is only an 
expedient measure to tide over immediate problems and difficulties, 
then we can only end up with self-deceptions. However, if we so 
desire we can set criteria, which will help us, make proper choices 
leading to the generation of new and appropriate technologies? If 
this is our objective then such technologies could, rather should 
satisfy the following: 


satisfy basic needs particularly those of the rural people, 
make optimal use of local factors such as manpower, 
capital and resources in a sustainable environmental-friendly 
fashion, 

lead to self-reliance and reduce inequalities, 

be participatory in that it encourages local potentials, skills 
and initiatives, 

establish quality infrastructure and encourage mobility and 
not migration, 

establish facilities to impart relevant training, 

encourage local-based responsible financial systems, and 
stay focused on energy conservation, capital saving and 
employment generation. 


In effect the criteria for the choice of technologies should 
emphasise sustainable transformation process. 

Not surprisingly, Gandhigram’s endeavour has been towards 
creating and bringing meaningful technologies to people in the 
rural areas where the work, the worker and the worksite exist in 
relative harmony. And the method of intervention has been through 
various projects and programmes targeting the work, the worker and 
the worksite. Thus you have blending of man-made and natural 
fabrics, working with palm juice extracts and other products; for 
the worker you have training and exposure and the guilds; for the 
worksite you have the common facilities centres and various units 
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run by Gandhigram itself. Overall the effort has been to try and 
respond to the rapid transition of the Indian milieu, learn in a 
systematic fashion and be holistic. 

As already explained, this strategy evolved in three stages. The 
first phase saw the emergence of KVIPCT and LSS. The second 
phase saw the emergence of the core support programme, the guilds, 
and the common facilities centres. In the first phase, Gandhigram 
retained total control. The KVIPCT as well as the LSS was run 
and managed by the Trusts. In the second phase, the focus shifted 
to the village artisan and entrepreneur. Gandhigram, while taking 
the responsibility for research in technologies, redesigned its role 
to that of a facilitator. In the third phase, you have the setting 
up of a resource centre for rural technologies, the SHGs and the 
micro-enterprises run by SHGs. Here we see a partnership role 
for Gandhigram emerging. The benevolent patron is transforming 
into a partner—mentor. Gandhigram remains a partner in that its 
own production units set the benchmark. But otherwise, its role 
is that of a mentor for the SHGs and others. However, sometimes 
there can be some confusion when Gandhigram takes a more than 
pro-active role in a particular venture by a SHG or federation of 
SHGs. It starts becoming a participant mentor, a role which can 
lead to confusion. 


THE CORE SUPPORT PROGRAMME 


By the 1980s it was becoming clear that for all the support 
extended to the rural, cottage, village and traditional crafts, in terms 
of returns, employment generation, investment, innovation and 
entrepreneurship, the village artisan and khadi were not dynamic 
enough. Gandhigram recognised this and took up the task of 
formulating and trying out alternative technologies. These had to 
be economically viable and technologically comprehensive to the 
village population. In operational terms the process meant: 


* observation and understanding of operational problems, 
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attempts at improvement in designs and fabricating new 
models, 

testing these models in in-house laboratories and 
workshops, 

field application of the tested technology, and 

acceptability of the technology. 


All these needed sustained efforts and obviously, funds. This 
became possible when the Department of Science and Technology, 
Government of India, recognised Gandhigram Trust as a centre 
of excellence and extended the core group support in 1987. 
Conceptually the core group support ensures a flow of funds for 
the effective functioning of the institutions in their efforts to obtain 
solution to problems of technology and provides a forum to rural 
innovators and institutions like Gandhigram for interacting with 
specialists and experts in science and technology. Thus, from 1987 
a series of experiments and innovations were carried out on a wide 
range of technology initiatives. These can be broadly enumerated 
as follows: 


1. Renewable energy sources: bio-gas generation, domestic chulha, 
solar power (light systems, heater systems, evaporators, solar 
energy dryer) 

2. Manufacturing: khadi, spinning, improvements in the 
12-spindle charkha, 12-spindle charkha reversed motion, 
12-spindle charkha—hand winding, 12-spindle charkha— 
spinners seat, 6-spindle charkha, 7-spindle charkha, Tara 
loom, Nepal loom, malt production, toilet soap making 
amalgamator, soap chipping. 

3. Processing: bee pollen, brass vessel polishing, cotton rope 
twisting, fibre extraction, neem oil refining, palm products, 
palm candy, palm syrup, power ghani for oil extraction, 
manual de-husker curry powder machine. 


4. Technology propagation: traditional building technology. 
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5. Training health workers: arogya sevikas, cancer detection 
programmes, artificial limb research centre. 


A look into specific technologies will give us a better insight. 


Blending of Natural and Man-made Fibres 


Between 1980 and 1985 Gandhigram developed a new technology 
for the blending of natural and man-made fibres for the khadi 
sector. A range of experiments was conducted combining cotton 
and polyester, viscose and cotton, wool and acrylic, etc. Based on 
actual demand, the blending of polyester cotton and blending in a 
67 : 33 ratio was found to be ideal. This was called khadi-polyester 


and has been in great demand. 


Open-end Spinning 


In the khadi sector, mechanisation is permitted up to pre-spinning 
stage, i.e. fly frame or the simplex. As against the ring frame with 
hundreds of spindles in the mill sector, the khadi sector has six, 
seven, eight or twelve spindle charkas. Gandhigram developed a 
new technology where a rotor is used instead of spindles. A rotor 
has an r.p.m. of 30,000 to 40,000 as against 6,000 to 7,000 in the 
charkas. Sliver from the draw frame (eliminating the fly frame stage) 
can be fed into the rotor. Four rotors can be operated with one 
horse power motor. This technology is known as open-end spinning. 
The drudgery of charka operation is removed and the spinner can 
earn Rs 100 per day. This technology can be adopted only for 
counts of 20 and below. Since mechanisation at the spinning stage 
is not yet permitted in the khadi sector, the technology developed 
remains dormant. 


Improvements in the Eight-Spindle Charkas 


Eight-Spindle charkas were introduced in the khadi sector in the 
eighties. hese charkhas are designed for 33 counts. Gandhigram has 
modified these charkhas for 56 and 72 counts and also introduced 
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nylon gears in place of metal gears making the operation smoother, 
less noisy and more productive. 


MANUFACTURING OF TOILET SOAPS WITH CLARIFIED AND 
DEODORISED NEEM OIL 


Neem oil has a dark colour and a pungent odour. In the industrial 
sector, oil is clarified and deodorised using some sophisticated 
machinery. Gandhigram has developed a simple technology for 
the clarification of neem oil and also for partially deodorising it. 
The clarified oil takes less perfume, which is the costliest input 
in the making of toilet soaps. The soap making process also takes 
less time resulting in the saving of fuel. A pilot plant has been 
erected in Gandhigram with a capacity of 100 kg per day. Today 
neem oil soap is a standard product of Gandhigram and has an 
ISI certification. 


PALM PRODUCTS 


It is well known that palmyra trees grow in the wild without 
irrigation or chemical fertilisers or insecticides. Hence, the products 
from this tree are natural and eco-friendly in the true sense. Apart 
from neera, other products are palm gur (jaggery), palm sugar and 
palm candy. In this, the maximum production is that of palm gur. 
However, the palm gur is hygroscopic, melts in the rainy season and 
has a short shelf-life. Gandhigram has developed a new technique for 
making granulated gur powder by using plant mucilage. Granulated 
gur powder has a better shelf-life, i.e. it keeps better and does 
not melt easily. This new technology will result in production of 
better quality, highly nutritive palm gur and higher income for the 
artisans. Gandhigram has also developed an improved technology 
for the extraction of palm candy where a U-shaped GI vessel with 
cotton and aluminum thread is used as crystalliser. The candy yield 
increases by one per cent and the crystals are bigger. The Tamil 
Nadu palm gur federation has taken up this technology. 
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Non-Conventional Sources of Energy 


Biogas 

Gandhigram Trust has developed a digester for kitchen wastes. 
The plant is of 10.8 cum. The main feature of the design is that 
it has three partition walls. The first partition has a passage for 
the material to flow into the second chamber. The height of the 
partition wall of second chamber is slightly lower to enable the 
feed material to enter into the third chamber. A net arrangement 
is fixed at the cornice level. It is entirely fed with kitchen waste. 
The study carried out for two years gave encouraging results. 


Solar Water Heating Systems 

Solar water heating systems were installed in three units of 
Gandhigram: the dyeing and bleaching unit, the textiles processing 
unit and the soap making unit to provide hot water at 65°C to 
70° C. This helped save fuel to the tune of 15 to 16 per cent of 


total wood requirements. 


Solar Drier 

A cabinet type solar drier has been designed and fabricated for 
drying fruits/vegetables/grains, etc. It has a total heating surface 
of one sq.m. With bright sunlight and radiation of 700 to 900 
watt/mt, it develops a maximum heat of 75° to 85°C inside. The 
drier is being used to dry locally grown grapes as raisins, these 
fetch a higher price for the product and prevent loss of grapes 
due to rotting. 


WATER HARVESTING SYSTEMS 


Gandhigram suffers from acute water scarcity not only for agriculture 
but also for drinking purposes. The water drawn from the dug wells 
and tube wells is brackish. In order to get soft water, rainwater 
is being harvested by canalising all roof top water into tanks. This 
water is being used for manufacturing shampoo, for soap production 
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and for the dye house. Lately this system has been extended all 
over Gandhigram. 


HOUSING 


The Gandhigram Trust has constructed several houses making use 
of locally available materials. Experiments with mud wall, adobe 
or compressed and sun-dried bricks, using mud rings for windows 
thereby saving on wood, mud arches, roofs with treated palmyrah 
leaves, brick arches, brick panels, etc., have been attempted. 
As a pilot project a low-cost house has been constructed using 
prefabricated door frames, window frames and doors, innovative 
ventilation techniques, new roofing materials and good plumbing 
and drainage systems. 


RENEWABLE ENERGY SOURCES: THE SMOKELESS 
CHULAH (STOVE) 


Traditional domestic chulahs in terms of thermal efficiency and 
impact of smoke on the cook and household can benefit with 
improvement and experimentation in designs. Any new design will 
have to account for a wide spectrum of local specifications ranging 
from the availability and type of fuel to traditional cooking habits, 
household traditions, prevailing housing and kitchen designs to 
specific local needs, which vary from region to region. 

Keeping this in mind and also not wanting to redesign the 
wheel, Gandhigram started with the Dhauladhar and CATE’s 
Sukhad models and reworked them to suit local needs. From the 
process emerged a range of three, two and single pot designs, with 
thermal efficiency ranging from 23 per cent for the 3 pot to 16 
per cent for the single pot design. This compares favourably with 
the 13 per cent of conventional designs and 16 per cent of the 


Dhauladhar design. 
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In terms of cooking time the designs save about 15 minutes 
while saving about 12 per cent on fuel consumption as compared 
to conventional designs. A ten-feet chimney gives the best results. 
To make chulahs lightweight, the pots are being made on the 
potter's wheel. 


ARTISANS GUILDS AND COMMON FACILITY CENTRES 


Whatever the appropriateness of a technology, its relevance lies in 
the employment it generates and the commodities it produces. The 
question of providing very specific support to the artisan community 
in and around Gandhigram has always been a deep concern. It 
is a tradition in keeping with the concepts of sarvodaya, swaraj, 
swavalamban and the revival and preserving of village industries. 
Support for the artisan community, apart from that provided by the 
KVIC in terms of production and markets, came in two important 
and distinct phases: the NABARD-assisted Common Facility Centre 
(CFC) phase 1990 to 1996 and, the subsequent CAPART-aided 
sustainable agriculture and RCRT phase. 

The Common Facility Centre (CFC) phase started with the group 
undertaking work through a fund made possible by NABARD. As 
part of this, a survey was conducted in the Aathoor, Sanarpatti, 
Nilakottai and Vedasandur blocks and trades selected. Very broadly 
the idea was to help artisans staying in a cluster of villages and 
involved in the same trade, organise themselves into guilds. This 
guild could then articulate the problems and expectations of the 
members. While individuals could have access to funds and markets, 
conduct their trade as independent competing entrepreneurs; the 
guild would set up common facility centres. Their centres would 
provide access to technologies which independent artisans could 
not invest in. This would enable the artisan to become more 
competitive. Further each member was separately eligible to get 
some subsidy and a loan from the collectorate. 
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In terms of working, the case of the Common Facility Centre 
for carpenters is interesting. To begin with, each carpenter 
contributed Rs 500 and registered the CFC in Gandhigram’s name. 
The necessary equipment and building were made available by 
NABARD. According to the terms, it was agreed that the wages 
of the personnel employed by the CFC, maintenance cost of 
equipment and electricity bills for the first year would be borne by 
the Gandhigram management. The second year this was to reduce 
to 75 per cent and by the fifth year the artisans were to take over. 
On completion of five years, it was agreed that all the necessary 
equipments and the land would be transferred to the carpenters. 

This five-year project lasted from 1991 to 1996. During the 
tenure of the project, a monthly meeting was held at which the 
Collector, the BDO, the Lead bank and Canara Bank managers, 
and important workers’ representatives participated. The Swiss 
Development Corporation made the initial capital amount for the 
project available to NABARD. NABARD, in turn, made the funds 
available to Gandhigram. 

Initially, there were almost 500 artisans working from all four 
blocks. However, many private organisations also began to provide 
facilities to artisans and, therefore, the number has diminished 
considerably. The profits made by the CFC are used to provide 
financial assistance for the education of the artisan’s children and to 
assist the elderly. By 1996 till when Gandhigram ran the Common 
Facility Centre, there were 196 artisans. 

The artisans associated with the CFCs are drawn from a variety 
of trades in and around Gandhigram. The following is a list of 


products produced by CFCs and the location of the CFC. 


1. Files (used by goldsmiths in jewellery making): Chinnalapatti 
town and Rangarampatti, Andipatti block, Theni district. 

2. Pottery: Vedapatti, Dindigul district, Thamirpandampatti, 
Vedasandur block. 

3. Carpentry: Chinnalapatti 
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4. Steel Unit: Kasipalayam, Vedasandur block and 
Gandhigram 

5. Brass Unit: Nilakkottai 

6. Spinners: Dharumathupatti 

7. Weavers: Edaikal and T. Subbulapuram 


In many ways the CFCs are a unique endeavour of Gandhigram. 
It will be useful to understand the evolution of their trade, the 
current problems that they face and the future of the profession. It 
is important to note that besides the files unit at Rangarampatti and 
the steel unit at Gandhigram, the other units continue to function 
as CFCs. The following factors describe the various facets of the 
functioning of the CFCs. 


The Mode of Functioning—Community or Family 

While the artisans are engaged in traditional family trades, they 
carry on the trade through the community, relying on the facilities 
and infrastructure provided by the CFC. Mostly belonging to the 
same caste and sustained by family ties, most of them remain 
responsive. 


Ownership of Work Premises 

The ownership of the work premises was communitarian and 
belonged to the whole of the artisan community for whom the 
CFC is intended. By privileging the community the CFC hoped 


to reduce personal rivalry. 


Source of Raw Materials and Problems 

Raw material in all cases is obtained from the nearby towns such as 
Madurai, Dindigul and Theni directly by the artisans. They do not 
procure raw material through agents since the rates of commission 
are high and there are no guarantees regarding quality. However, 
artisans prefer to buy raw materials on an individual basis. Both 
the steelworkers, spinners and weavers feel that their trade has been 
adversely affected by the lack of adequate raw material. In the case 
of steel, the prohibitive cost of galvanised iron sheets and in the 
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case of khadi the non-availability of cotton and yarn, has made it 
externally difficult to sustain the trade. 


Facilities available through the Common Facility Centre and 
the Question of Maintenance 


The Common Facility Centres provide gas, electricity, access to 
storage, equipment and machinery. The artisans put aside a separate 
amount to meet expenses for electricity from their share capital 
amount. [he high costs of electricity to run machinery and devices 
are making most trades increasingly non-viable. 

The artisans maintain the CFCs themselves. In some units such 
as carpentry, steel and pottery units, there is a watchman. Some 
problems have occurred recently with regard to the maintenance 
of machines in units such brass making where younger and 
inexperienced artisans have mishandled the machines. These issues 
have, however, been sorted out. 


Nature, Composition, Management Structure and 

Organisation of the CFC 

The CFCs are composed of artisans belonging to the same trade. 
They might come from various castes, but are usually men. However, 
there are a fair number of women who are involved in the files 
making trade. Similarly, a number of women are involved in the 
pottery trade in Thanirpandampatti. Lately this unit has become 
defunct. 

As far as the management of the CFC is concerned, a 
management committee is usually elected by consensus from amongst 
the members. This management committee is responsible for 
routine management of the CFC, which is carried out through 
the office bearers—the president, secretary and treasurer of the 
committee who are usually chosen by consensus. 


Marketing 
Artisans generally market the products they make. In all units, the 
market is usually in the form of work contracts and orders. The 
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task of marketing is rendered simpler for those artisans working in 
the khadi sector since the products are marketed through the Khadi 
Village and Industries Public Charitable Trust and Gandhigram 
Trust. However, in general, the artisans indicated that there is a 
need for more regular and assured orders and market particularly 
for those in the steel units. 


Changes in Products 

It is important to note that the artisans making files, steel racks and 
cupboards have been traditional blacksmiths. They have modified 
their products to suit changing market needs. Earlier, these artisans 
used to make agricultural implements. Now they make files from 
galvanised iron wires used by goldsmiths and the steel unit makes 
a variety of furniture including tables, racks, shelves and cupboards. 
Similarly, the potters who have traditionally made pots have now 
turned to making decorative terracotta pieces. The same is the case 
with the brass artisans as well, who are now making more and more 
decorative pieces as compared to items of utility being produced 
earlier. As a part of the khadi sector, such diversification has meant 
a greater stress on diversification as opposed to cotton khadi. 


Problems and Challenges 

Some common problems faced are those relating to uncertain 
markets, tack of adequate capital to sustain work and the prohibitive 
cost of electricity. The lack of an assured market and fluctuating 
orders is a major problem for the artisans working in the steel 
units. As far as these artisans are concerned, the rising costs of 
inputs are a major challenge. For the spinners and weavers in the 
khadi sector the problem is access to cotton. 


Training and Upgradation of Skills 

Most of the artisans are not optimistic about their trade. For 
many of the artisans the basic skills of the profession are a family 
heritage. However, after the constitution of artisans’ guilds, they have 
undergone specialised training. This has enabled them to diversify 
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their product range. In pottery and brass there has been a transition 
from producing utilitarian items to aesthetic products. 


Transference of Artisan Skills and Continuity 

In a rapidly changing market with constantly changing demands and 
proclivities, most artisans do not see a future for their children in 
the profession. Most also realise that the present schooling system 
leaves very little scope for their children to gain any affinity for 
the trade. And in a trade-off they prefer to send the children to 
school. The artisan, the trade, the products, the learning processes, 
in a way a whole lifestyle will slowly fade away. 


Kind of Assistance Required 

The major constraints are credit and access to markets. These non- 
agrarian products have to compete with urban products. But the 
best a banker will offer an artisan is half as attractive as what is 
offered to the urban businessman. As far as market know-how is 
concerned, market information is itself a commodity. 


Conclusion 


From a general overview of the progress of CFCs, it is apparent 
that the institutional and financial support provided by Gandhigram 
has infused a new lease of life into some trades and artisans in the 
region. Many are of the view that such support is essential in a 
drought-prone area such as Dindigul district. But the market is a 
cruel taskmaster and competition is always biased. Accordingly to 
survive, each unit will have to adopt and adapt, both technique and 
product. Whether an artisan can do this will remain a question. 
With niche markets becoming the norm for traditional items, 
the challenge before Gandhigram and the artisans is that of being 
able to respond to such market demands with suitable products 
and salesmanship. Already the brass and pottery artisans have 
demonstrated their capabilities to modify their products to meet 
new consumer needs. It is possible for other artisans to do likewise. 
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The greater challenge, however, remains of finding adequate capital 


and raw material. 


SUSTAINABLE AGRICULTURE AND RESEARCH CENTRE 
FOR RURAL TECHNOLOGY 


In a rural area, agriculture remains the backbone. Gandhigram for 


many years has had no direct involvement in agriculture. Over the 


last few years Gandhigram has rectified this anomaly. The idea 


is to try to make agriculture sustainable, subsistence-encouraging 


and market-receptive. Accordingly a multi-fold approach has been 


contemplated. The broad idea is as follows: 


hs 


Encourage sustainable agrarian practices. This means selecting 
and cultivating locally sustainable crops, preferring organic 
composting and pest-repellent practices and adopting multiple 
cropping practices. Towards this, Gandhigram has been 
working on vermin composting, panchgavyam, setting up 
of green houses, mist chamber facilities, and so on. 


. Encourage the adoption of sustainable alternative crops such 


as medicinal plants and herbs. Towards this, Gandhigram 


has set up a herb garden. 


. Encourage value addition at the village level by taking up 


the processing and marketing of agricultural commodities, 


along with SHGs. 


. Adopt watershed development as the bedrock of rural 


development. 


. Adopt cutting-edge technology such as drip irrigation, 


mist chambers, tissue culture, and so on to enhance 
productivity. 


. Offer information and training in new skills to local 


farmers. 


In concrete terms, with aid from the state and other funding 


agencies, Gandhigram has initiated a series of innovative projects 
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such as the setting up of a herb garden, organising a Resource 
Centre for Rural Technology, setting up a greenhouse and mist 
chamber, establishing a medicinal plants nursery, conducting research 
in the use of non-edible oils such as aloe vera, neem, and so on. 
Through the introduction of technology, upgradation of technology, 
introduction of useful products, upgrading artisan skills, inculcating 
entrepreneurship, the effort is to create an innovative space in the 
local socio-economic milieu. Thus under a reproductive and child 
health care project, Gandhigram sought to disseminate knowledge 
about the cultivation and therapeutic uses of medicinal plants to 
SHG members of twenty villages. Another strategy is the medicinal 
plants cultivation project. While broad knowledge about herbs and 
their therapeutic uses exists, the present lifestyle coupled with the 
quick-fix theology of quacks and doctors has made people skeptical 
about traditional practices. The project related to women both as 
individuals and as members of the community. Individual women are 
encouraged to grow kitchen herb gardens and the SHGs are urged 
to look into the significance of medicinal plants as a commodity. 
The underlying ethos in these projects is to start questioning the 
prevailing hegemonic ethos. 

The Resource Centre for Rural Technology, (RCRT) is in 
many ways an effort at consolidating the Gandhigram objective, 
methodology and overall perspective vis-a-vis technology. The 
centre is trying to innovate and demonstrate practical technologies, 
give training particularly to women and be a bridge for the local 
community to access and choose relevant technologies. Accordingly 
at RCRT the effort is to consolidate decades of learning from 
active association with local conditions and make these available as 
knowledge inputs. But teaching can become stale when dissociated 
from real-life situations. Accordingly RCRT continues to be 
involved with specific research and development, documentation 
and dissemination. The income generation to small farmers and 
SHGs through the introduction of aromatic plant cultivation and 


value addition is one such effort. Above all the RCRT hopes to be 
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able to mediate the forward and backward linkages of every local 


economic initiative. 


SELF-HELP GROUPS (SHGs) 


The formation of SHGs is one of the latest strategies of 
developmentalism. Since the Gandhian paradigm talks of self-rule, 
self-help and self-reliance, accepting the SHG concept was not 
difficult for Gandhigram. This is one of the more recent intervention 
strategies at Gandhigram. Started in 1999, a lot is expected from 
this strategy. A typical Gandhigram Self-Help Group is a formation 
which enables women to manage themselves and thereby help each 
other. On an average there are 12 to 20 members in each group. 
Gandhigram has organised more than 300 SHGs, which cater 
to more than 4000 village women. The principal focus of these 
groups is micro-finance. Accordingly the focus of the SHGs is on 
building unity, savings and mobilising loans both for consumption 
and investment. The following table gives an idea about the scale 
of Gandhigram involvement in this project. 

Table 6.3 shows that most of the funds have come from the banks. 
Besides involvement in credit disbursement, Gandhigram has tried 
to look into the fundamental reasons as to why women take loans. 
A study on Gandhian thought and social transformation revealed 
that one of the main reasons women need loans is for medical 
purposes. In order to find long-term remedies to this situation it 
was decided that training in medicinal plant cultivation should be 


Table 6.3: Gandhigram Trust: Village Extension May 2006 
S. _ District No. No of Total Total Loan Bank __ Start- 


No. of Mem- Savings Bank repayment loan ing 

SHG bers loan balance _ date 
1. Dindigul 280 4057 6254335 38061321 32926321 5135000 1998 
2. Theni 20''1* SP 806379 2254250 1765610 488640 1998 
3. Thirunelvell 12 185 447526 557210 324210 223000 2000 
4. Dindigul 


W. Shed area 90 1350 16,03,079 10,95,000 6,75,000 420,000 2003 
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imparted to women. As a result, over 500 women from twenty 
villages have undergone training. This has helped them take care 
of some common ailments such as cold, fever, diarrhoea and so 
on, thereby reducing expenses and the need to take loans. 

The other main reason to take loans was to try and invest 
in self-employment activities. These need exposure and training. 
Accordingly a variety of training programmes has been imparted 
to SHG members. As a result of these training programmes, an 
interest has been created among the women about the probability 
of self-employment opportunities through micro-enterprises. 
Possibilities led to action and today the women are engaged in a 
range of important self-employed occupations such as, petty shops, 
tailoring, making and sale of vermi-compost, animal husbandry 
and even detergents. The women have been able to increase their 
earnings from Rs 300 per month to currently Rs 750 per month 
through engaging in various trades. A transformation has also come 
about in their savings rates. The women are able to save between 
Rs 10 to Rs 40 per week. 

Those groups that are performing well are taken for grading 
which allows them access to bank loans. With increase in savings 
and access to bank loans, the groups started advancing loans on 
the savings amounts for education, medical facilities and self- 
employment. Earlier, loan advances used to be around Rs 100, 
now it has increased to Rs 15,000. Similarly, loans used to be 
advanced only for medical and personal purposes. Now a significant 
number access loans to start a trade. Since the repayment rate has 
been good, ten groups have qualified to receive economic loan 
assistance from banks. These loans have been used to procure a 
pulverising machine, making of vermi-compost, rearing of cows, 
running of provision stores, preparation of masala powder, and so 
on. A particularly successful story is that of Ponnutai who runs 
the canteen at the Gandhigram Trust campus. She is a member 
of the Annai Indira SHG. She handles an average monthly turn 
over of Rs 54,000 and gives employment to about five people 
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besides providing wholesome food at competitive rates. However 
as per accounts given by her, other than her salary of Rs 2000 per 
month for working from 5.30 a.m. to 9 pm. everyday, her profit, 
very conservatively is around Rs 3000 per month. 


Social Development 


The confidence gained from SHG involvement has encouraged many 
members to prospect hitherto unavailable alternatives. The most 
interesting is contesting elections at the panchayat level. Many have 
succeeded and some have even become panchayat leaders. What is 
important is that most are learning the true nature of our caste, 
money and muscle-powered democracy. Other women are trying 
various options of a more mundane type. 

SHG members in villages such as Pillayarnatham and Panjampatti 
have undertaken responsibility for hygiene and sanitation programmes 
in their villages. They have participated in gram sabhas and have 
presented memoranda to the officials listing their needs. Other 
women have conducted AIDS awareness workshops. Some others 
have installed over 16 mini power pumps in the villages. They 
also help in the cleaning of the village temple and the children’s 
playground. 

Apart from these, SHG members from different villages have 
brought things such as mats, glasses, plates and water pots for the 
créches. They have also constituted parent-teacher associations to 
discuss the progress of students and their academic performance. 
Thus as a result of associating with SHGs and benefiting from 
various exposure and training programmes organised by Gandhigram, 
members have developed decision-making skills, confidence, ability 
to handle bank transactions, ability to manage their own businesses 
and imparting occupational training to others. 


Socio-Economic Outreach 


The members of SHGs have revived the practice of saving a 
handful of rice called pidi arisi, and using the rice for the welfare 
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of the elderly. They also used the amount saved to assist families 
in distress. 

The crucial task of federation building has been undertaken in 
order to further strengthen the SHG movement. A federation is 
a grouping of a cluster of SHGs. Towards this end, one member 
from among the SHGs has been selected to manage the day-to-day 
activities related to federation building. The funds for managing 
the federation are raised through the service charges levied for loan 
transactions undertaken by the SHGs. 

The other significant development has been that of the growth 
of self-employment opportunities in the villages. Women are now 
engaged in a variety of occupations made possible through the SHG 
movement. To consolidate this trend Gandhigram has started the 
micro-enterprise project. 


Micro-Enterprise 


Gandhigram has tried to expand the SHG concept by incorporating 
micro-enterprise. In effect such expansions can focus on issues such 
as rural employment, rural industrialisation, production related 
usage of finance, credit and local savings, encouraging local level 
sustainable entrepreneurship, designing substantial and constructive 
roles for women’s SHGs. 

All this, in turn, is based on the premise that SHGs have a 
variegated potential. For instance they can be involved in micro- 
finance; they can initiate value addition to agrarian products at the 
village level; they can initiate production of locally used urban- 
industrial products; they as a micro-finance window can finance 
small production related ventures; lastly, they can act as pressure 
groups to initiate, organise and stand guarantee. 

Schematically the potential can be illustrated thus. 

In effect, Gandhigram feels that if SHGs have to become viable, 
they have to take the leadership of initiating economic development. 
Small consumption loans are all right, but these do not eradicate 
usury, the moneylender or poverty. To remove poverty would mean 
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Micro-finance for 
consumption needs 


Financing agrarian & 
industrial enterprise 


Marketing; 
organising services 


Banks & other funding 


agencies 


Production of agric-ultural & 
industrial goods 


generating employment and producing and providing goods and 
services near home at affordable prices. 

Through this project Gandhigram is trying to initiate such 
meaningful people based and owned rural industrialisation processes. 
Ensuring access to know-how, technology, assets, infrastructure, 
markets, capital via the micro-finance-SHG window, they feel 
can be a viable strategy. At present the project has focused on the 
following products: 


* food items: appalams, pickles, jams and juices, masala 


powders. 

cottage industry: non-edible oils, oil cakes and pest repellents, 
agarbathis, sanitary napkins, paper bags and petty shops. 
chemical products: soaps, shampoo, detergents and scouring 
powder. 

agriculture-based products: vermi-compost and other organic 
composts. 

herbal products: tooth powder, herbal powders for 
consumption, herbal powders for external use. 

Since marketing is a crucial necessity the project tries to 
ensure this. Members are encouraged to set up petty shops. 
These shops try to meet the local demand. An innovative 
initiative is the Gandhigram Sales Representative (GSR) 
programme. This is an effective way to produce locally and 
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sell locally. The GSR is primarily appointed from the SHGs. 
They sell the entire range of Gandhigram products on a 
stock and sell basis. As a door-to-door salesperson every 
GSR operates in about six villages and with a 15 per cent 
trade margin makes about Rs 1500 every month. For the 
GSR this can be the additional employment because they 
operate around their own village. 


On its part, Gandhigram continues to be involved in the 
production of most of these goods in its own production units. 
However over a period of time it plans to entrust the running 
of Gandhingram owned units to the SHGs. But as of now the 
effort would be to share the expertise, access and credibility that 
Gandhigram enjoys in term of producing products such as soaps, 
shampoos, etc. 


Some Pertinent Issues for SHGs 


In the Indian context, the discovery of micro-finance as a credit 
initiative is a consequence of the steady consolidation of the market 
system. The moneylender is all the santhai needed. But as the 
agrarian economy and the rural milieu started transforming, the 
usurious nature of the moneylender started becoming an impediment 
to the new hegemony. Initially there was a slow ingress by the 
banking system. Besides the scheduled banks, there were the co- 
operative banks, the land development banks, the grameen banks, 
various non-banking financial companies and so on. As per the 
Rangarajan Committee the share of moneylenders in rural credit 
fell from more than 90 per cent to about 42 per cent by 1991. 
But by 2002 it had climbed back to 53 per cent. This indicated 
a spurt in demand and space for a new rural credit system. The 
Reserve Bank of India and the National Bank for Agriculture and 
Rural Development (NABARD) got into the act. After an Action 
Research Project in 1989 followed by a Pilot Project in 1991-92, a 
new strategy was designed. It was decided to establish links between 
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banks, SHGs and NGOs. This triad was expected to work in a 
conjoint manner. The SHGs were to facilitate collective decision- 
making by the poor and provide doorstep banking; the banks as 
wholesalers of credit, were to provide the resources; and the NGOs 
were to act as agencies to organise the poor, build their capacities 
and facilitate the processes of empowering them. 

The potential of micro-finance can be gauged by the estimate 
that of the Rs 40,000 crore annual rural demand, barely Rs 2000 
crore is met by the banks, and the debt market would easily come 
to Rs 2.5 lakh crore.® 

The problem with micro-finance is that two things are being 
mixed up: fighting poverty and creating an instrument for capitalist 
penetration. According to NABARD, by March 2005 nearly 2.23 
million SHGs were linked to the formal banking sector; of these 
78 per cent are rural and 95 per cent among them women. These 
were people who had very little access to bank credit and more 
importantly paid around 30 to 35 per cent interest each month. 
This then is the target of the micro-finance movement. 

The path is facilitated by a simple logic, a logic that allows a great 
deal of profit. Credit should be available at rates that the market 
can bear. In the rural areas the benchmark is the moneylender. So 
under the garb of viability and incentives, micro-finance institutions 
can lend to rural clients at rates way beyond urban retail rates. To 
this add other factors such as group liability, plaint mediation by 
NGOs and the scrupulousness of rural women, you have a win-win 
situation. Not surprisingly, the politicians and government officials 
are at the ingress of private capital and micro-finance. 

But will this last? Or will it go the way of the cooperative credit 
sector, which according to the Vaidyanathan Committee will need 
Rs 14,000 crore to revive? The linchpin is the NGO. But how 
many of them have the integrity of a Mohammad Yunus? How 
many of them have a vision where the rural community is the 
visionary and not a client? The soul is in the vak (the word), not 
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in the sentence; it is in the distinction between money, finance 
and capital. Money is the representation of value, finance is policy 
attached to money and capital is labour attached to finance. 
The individual owns money; the state controls finance; and the 
community mediates capital. 

In the last few years, organising SHGs has become one of the 
major activities of NGOs. The trend among these groups is to begin 
with micro-finance, use this to get a grip over their economic status 
and then go on to micro-enterprises to build a dynamic economic 
relationship within the market system. 

In actual practice, the NGOs mobilise groups of around twenty 
members, get some grants from government organisations and 
then go to a bank for loans to add to the base seed capital. This 
total capital is then used to give as loans to members at anywhere 
from 18 to 24 per cent. Incidentally the loans from the banks 
are procured at 12 per cent interest. The interests accruing from 
members in these are put back into the saving as capital. 

Obviously micro-finance can be used both for consumption 
needs and as investment seed capital. Members setting up small 
enterprises can use this seed capital. To help them handle the capital 
in terms of investment, various entrepreneur-training programmes 
are organised by the NGOs and government departments. The 
general idea is to use the training and micro-finance to turn a 
semi-literate, pauperised, marginalised, de-skilled, partially employed 
villager, into an entrepreneur. 

This micro-finance and micro-enterprise entrepreneur path seeks 
to shift the onus of development from the society to the individual. 
The system is expected to respond like the free market. Interestingly, 
while the focus might be the individual, through the SHG, the 
community is made to stand guarantee. 

The experience of running micro-enterprise units has been modest 
and some of them are not doing well at all. While the planning and 
preparation have had some attention, the field performance has not 
measured up to expectations. Although the units are supposed to be 
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self-managed, Gandhigram continues to play a pivotal role even in 
day-to-day management. Production, marketing and procurement of 
raw materials still remains a Gandhigram responsibility. Sometimes 
it is not clear whether these micro-enterprises are not efforts to 
rehabilitate Gandhigram personnel. 

In the whole discourse about the ‘micro-finance—micro-enterprise 
path of development’, the issue of ‘minimum scale’ of an enterprise 
remains dormant. However with micro-finances, figures show that 
capital/money mobilisation just takes off. Within five years groups 
are able to rapidly increase their capital base and the number of 
SHGs they relate to. But the catch remains. Most members keep 
taking consumption loans to tide over their unending financial 
problems. And soon, the problem of repayment looms! 

In effect it is not clear whether SHGs are not just encouraging 
the monetisation of the rural milieu by encouraging the consumption 
practices of their members, thereby making them more and more 
dependent on the market system. A major issue is the high rate of 
interest charged by SHGs from members. In a milieu dominated 
by rapacious moneylenders such interest rates remain acceptable 
and even attractive. But such high interest loans for an enterprise 
can be killing. And therein lies a paradox: It will be interesting 
to calculate the processing costs of such micro-finance and micro- 
enterprise. A social audit can reveal a lot. Gandhigram has still 
to carry out such an exercise. And the corollary of who bears the 
actual cost of this monetisation of the rural economy remains 
another moot question. 

The SHG strategy at times is considered to be a philosophy 
governing development and at other times it is considered to be an 
instrument of intervention. This range is wide and a lack of clarity 
can lead to wasted efforts. The term ‘help’ in the self-help group 
comes from the same theology as participation and development 
and is not as innocent as it appears. It begins with the assumption 
that poor people either do not or cannot help themselves and 
each other and, therefore, an outside catalyst is needed. The fact 
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is that help is a reiteration of the liberal notions of exchange and 
equality and not of reciprocation and resilience. It seeks to replace 
not harmonise. It enthuses the SHGs with a deceptive sense of 
freedom. The help in the SHG is a subtle way of mobilising the 
community, only to justify the individual. The real purport of 
equity and its distinction from the notion of equality is quietly kept 
aside. At Gandhigram the need for clarity about this complexity is 
still not recognised. A micro-enterprise project has been initiated 
and is supposed to set up the debate in Gandhigram within the 
SHGs and between Gandhigram, SHGs and the village women. 
It will be some time before some conclusion can be derived from 
the experience of this project. 

Overall, it seems SHGs do provide a forum for awareness-building 
activities. [he question is, are they to play a social role and create 
a forum or is their role exclusive to impact the economic practices 
of society? 

Lastly, a few critical questions have to be addressed in terms of 
analysing the SHG movement and Gandhigram’s engagement: 


* How does the concept of SHG relate to the larger goal of 
empowerment of women as envisaged by Gandhigram? In 
the micro-credit programs the linchpin is the NGO. If these 
are hijacked by the state with politicians and bureaucrats 
promising absurd 3 per cent per annum loans, or if they 
become surrogates of global capital, then the future will be 
similar to that of the cooperative sector. It will create moghuls 
and like Maharashtra, end up in a financial mess. 

Can we link it to concepts such as swavlamban, which 
Gandhiji longed for? In some ways, yes. But the problem of 
relating to a bank is a trifle tricky. The banks will have no 
problem with non-performing assets generated by the rich 
because it will always handle a millionaire with kid gloves. 
But it will have no qualms selling off the cooking vessels of 
a poor woman who has taken a loan of Rs 1000. 
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How about the accusation that Gandhigram has become 
an instrument for the implementation of a government 
programme? This is a question, which should be taken up 
by the Gandhigram core committee. To give loans to poor 
rural women who are not asking for charity is the challenge. 
A lot might be said about the transaction costs per rupee of 
loan. For Gandhigram the issue should be the arranging of 
small loans, providing training and monitoring progress and 
repayment schedules. This will be a gruelling task requiring 
a high order of clarity about means and ends. 

Is there a case for SHGs being only an entry point to embark 
on a much larger socio-political project and engagement for 
the village through women’s empowerment? This would call 
for planning and it will mean an engagement where the 
village women and the village retain centre stage. But this 
will require going beyond the sterile debate of development 
and participation. It will require a more dynamic engagement 
with the Gandhian notions of swaraj, sarvodaya, swavlamban; 
and it will need a hard pragmatic look at the much-debunked 
notion of trusteeship. 


All in all, Gandhigram will have to constantly rediscover itself, 


its purpose and its intentions. 
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I claim to be a simple individual liable to err like any other fellow 
mortal. I own, however, that I have humility enough in me to 
confess my errors and to retrace my steps. 


M.K. Gandhi 


Interpret it anyway you might want to, but it remains an intriguing 
actuality that in the Indian context, not many institutions seem to 
survive very long with any measure of vitality after the euphoria of 
inception. While many institutions keep emerging, after a few years 
they either fade away losing engagement with the earlier vision, or 
mutate with a shift in import. 

Gandhigram in that sense is an exception. It has not only 
survived with a reasonable amount of vitality, it has also retained 
the rich flavour of the earlier engagements. But today it stands at 
the threshold of a milieu, which seems to be transforming like a 
parody traipsing the ramp. And responding to that is and will be 
a challenge. 

This book has chronicled details about the ideals of Gandhigram 
and the operationalisation of these ideals. In this section we will 
try to discern the impact of such intervention and involvement 
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on the organisation and the community in terms of enablement. 
While at it we will try to respond to a few questions and also ask 
a few more. The hope all along will be to learn from and carry 
forward Gandhigram’s engagement with Gandhian praxis. Two 
questions, however, will dominate. Is the Gandhigram experiment 
a viable model of social intervention to facilitate harmonious social 
transformation processes? Can this be replicated? 

However, beyond these are some more pertinent issues. What, for 
instance, has been the experience of Gandhigram with contentious 
issues like globalisation, liberalisation, modernisation, environmental 
degradation and gender discrimination? There also remains the 
more germane issue. Does Gandhigram provide us with insights 
about the efficacy of Gandhism in a technology and consumption- 
driven society? 

While all these are relevant and significant issues, at a more 
pragmatic level, the question is simple. Is the Gandhigram initiative 
sustainable? At a more subtle level, as far as Gandhian thought 
is concerned, will ‘truth’, which was needed in the processes of 
awakening be eliminated in the process of achievement? 


A RECAP 


Inaugurated in 1947, Gandhigram is an old, established organisation. 
While the local and national milieu was evolving, Gandhigram was 
also growing. At the local level, a lot was changing and some of this 
was due to Gandhigram’s intervention. The methodology was one 
of conceptualisation, operationalisation, consolidation and reworking 
the process at regular intervals. Inexorably a process would acquire 
structures and become an institution. And Gandhigram would have 
to prospect anew not only its own achievements, but also its vision, 
while the complex transition of the local and national milieu would 
keep throwing up new challenges. Established institutions in the 
meantime would require creative reworking. And as for the critics, 
a Gandhian is expected to give five-star services at pushcart rates. 
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Such were the travails of Gandhigram’s transition. In all this, two 
fundamental determinants persisted: “What next’, and “Why’. 

With the emergence of a host of NGOs and a very intrusive 
state, these determinants have become complex and have taken on 
an added urgency. The new social scenario has started setting new 
benchmarks in terms of social aspirations and social involvement. 
Given a marked shift in the aspiration patterns of people, incursions 
of democracy and the consolidation of the market system, these 
constantly evolving benchmarks were and are becoming increasingly 
demanding. Issues like globalisation, technology, environment and 
gender are setting the terms of civil society discourse. 

Closer home, to remain viable, Gandhigram, has to participate 
in the emerging civil society discourse. And this has to be done 
in a critical and creative fashion. Essentially, this would mean 
articulating a sustainable cluster of activities and relationships 
pertaining to Gandhigram’s vision and mission. In pragmatic terms, 
this entails programmes and projects pertaining to economics, 
politics, environmental, social and above all, people, both the rural 
folk and Gandhigram volunteers. This needs elaboration. 


DRAWING LESSONS 


If Gandhigram is to be viewed as a long-standing experiment to 
establish Gandhian praxis and lessons have to be drawn from its 
experience, then Gandhigram has to be understood as a cluster 
of involvements, activities, relationships and habitations. In a way 
we can say that Gandhigram’s involvement has evolved, first as 
activities, which in turn engendered relationships and established 
habitations. While activities centred on social welfare, education and 
rural economics, Gandhigram the habitat, emerged as a panchayat 
from scratch. These, in turn, are sustained through a network of 
relationships between Gandhigram and the people. 

Gandhigram started with Gandhian thought as its fundamental 
philosophy. This meant a belief in certain tenets and a certain 
world view. It was a distinct initiative and as we have seen, an 
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effort distinct from that of the state. It was and remains an effort 
to mediate an engagement, which claims to offer better alternatives 
for the social transformation of our society. Gandhigram accepted 
that the root cause of social malaise is exploitation and inequity. 
And exploitation and inequity is a man-made state of affairs which 
only man can redress. Accordingly rectification has to be a deliberate 
and conscious act. If this means retaining all the social entitlements 
and endowments, then by necessity it has to be a process which 
Gandhiji called satyagraha. For Gandhiji, the issue is one of equity, 
i.e. equal access to social endowments and entitlements. For him 
emancipation entails elimination of the root cause of oppression. 
Since everybody, the oppressor, the oppressed and the fence-sitter 
together make oppression, elimination has to be a conscious act 
involving everybody and themselves. Gandhiji in effect hoped that 
the process of emancipation would transform relationships between 
people. Therefore, he had all these ideas about needs and wants, 
trusteeship, satyagraha, ahimsa, swadharma, samatasamanway, 
sarvodaya. Thus for him, the true process of gaining swaraj or 
self-rule is a self-transforming activity. For those working with the 
oppressed he put it thus: “Swaraj is to be attained by educating 
the masses to a sense of their capacity to regulate and control 
authority.’ 

In Gandhiji’s schema there was no eulogizing homo economicus: 
‘I! must confess that I do not draw a sharp or any distinction 
between economics and ethics.’ He diagnosed the problem thus: 
‘A starving man thinks first of satisfying his hunger before anything 
else. He will sell his liberty and all for the sake of getting a morsel 
of food. Such is the position of millions of the people of India. 
For them, liberty, God and all such words are merely letters put 
together without the slightest meaning.” 


' M.K. Gandhi, Sarvodaya (Ahmedabad, 1954), 75. 

* See “The Great Sentinel in Young India 13 October 1921. 

> Ignacy Sachs, ‘Gandhi and Development: A European View’ in 
Ramashray Roy (ed.), Contemporary Crisis (Delhi, 1986), 194. 
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And true to himself he took a position vis-a-vis the economy, 
the people and oppression. ‘In burning my foreign clothes I burn 
my shame. I must refuse to insult the naked by giving them clothes 
they do not need, instead of giving them work which they sorely 
need. I will not commit the sin of becoming their patron, but on 
learning that I had assisted in impoverishing them, I would give 
them a privileged position and give them neither crumbs nor cast off 
clothing but the best of my food and clothes and associate myself 
with them in work.”* In effect Gandhiji called for social activism 
with a stress on pragmatism. This is what Gandhigram took as a 
worldview in their involvement to design activities, relationships 
and habitations. The lessons after more than five decades remain 
complex and nuanced and at times differentiated. This chapter will 
elaborate on this complexity. 


INVOLVEMENT 


Involvement, in many ways, is sadhana, the means of accomplishing 
self-knowledge. And as one grows in self-knowledge it becomes a 
spontaneous and natural expression of one’s own self. Thus you 
have Socrates: ‘know thy self’ and Marx: ‘self-consciousness is the 
highest divinity’. Nirmal Kumar Bose wrote about a very insightful 
experience into what involvement meant for Gandhiji. One day he 
was privileged to join Gandhiji and his party on his daily walk. 
On the way back everybody collected as many small or large pieces 
of rock as he could carry in his chaddar. I also did the same, and 
when we returned to the house where Gandhiji stayed, through the 
back-yard, we deposited the stones in a heap, which had already 
grown there, perhaps after weeks or months of such constitutional 
walks. Khan Saheb (Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan) told me later on 
that these were meant for building a small road, which was to 
connect the house with the pucca road, which lay a few hundred 
yards away. 


* Quoted in S. Bhattacharya, The Mahatma and the Poet (Delhi, 1997), 
90. 
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To my mind, this was not economical. If a road needed to be built, 
and materials had to be collected, it could be done much more 
expeditiously by raising subscriptions, or by a more concentrated 
effort than by collecting materials, bit by bit, over weeks and 
months. When this question was put to Gandhiji on my behalf 
by Khan Saheb the reply or explanation came that Gandhiji was, 
first, not merely interested in his daily morning and afternoon 
walk for the sake of health, but he also wanted to add to it some 
useful work. Second, if the road needed to be built, what Gandhiji 
desired much more was that everyone who needed it should also 
be involved in its making.’ 


Involvement begins with acknowledging the mutuality and the 
nurture one can provide to another, not in exchange for what 
the other can or has done, but as reciprocation for the overall 
nurture one receives. It presupposes a vision for oneself, for society, 
and a way in accordance with which one could transform society. 
In Gandhian parlance, this vision of involvement is sarvodaya, 
literally the ‘welfare of all’. 


Sarvodaya is a total view of life and human society, comprising 
individual and collective life as much as in social, economic and 
political affairs as in moral, religions and spiritual ... Since Sarvodaya 
stood for the welfare of all, one who subscribed to its ideology 
was expected to pledge himself to all kinds of sacrifice, even unto 
death, should that be necessary so that others may live. Sarvodaya, 
therefore, pre-supposed acceptance of a moral code based on the 
essential parity of means for achieving an end, allegiance to one’s 
duties rather than insistence on one’s rights, absolute adherence to 
truth and ahimsa, supremacy of renunciation and sacrifice, cultivation 
of absolute facelessness, and finally and most importantly, recognition 
and practice of bread-labour which meant that one must earn his 
bread by labouring with his own hands, which Gandhiji considered 


was the divine law.°® 


In this way of thinking, involvement cannot be a sporadic 
reaction to a situation. It needs preparation and has to be pragmatic 


> N.K. Bose, ‘Inaugural Address’ in S.C. Biswas, 1990. 
° Nihar Ranjan Ray, ‘Introductory Address’ in $.C. Biswas, 1990. 
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and realistic. While on the one hand it is resistance to untruth, 
it nevertheless has to be a constructive effort, which should be 
need-based and not interest or wants based. Thus involvement as 
sarvodaya takes satyagraha, swaraj and swadeshi as its practice. 

Swadeshi is a tricky term easily mixed up (sometimes deliberately) 
with tactics and strategies of narrow nationalism and mass 
mobilisation. Gandhiji defined swadeshi as ‘the spirit in us, which 
restricts us to the use and service of our immediate surroundings to 
the exclusion of the more remote.” This can be read in many ways. 
While it does lend itself to such usage, basically swadeshi seeks to 
help one come back to one’s own self, as against consumerism and 
materialism which urges us to go away from one’s own self and 
find fulfilment in externalities. While not being anti-outsider, the 
engagement of swadeshi is essentially an involvement, which seeks 
to defuse our penchant for creating a personal-social dichotomy 
within ourselves. Swadeshi becomes even more important in a 
democracy because the alternative is consumerism where the will 
becomes a slave to laissez faire. 

In effect involvement is an engagement with four issues: mediating 
the relationship between the personal, the family and the social; 
the question of social transformation, development and state; the 
role of non-state forums in social transformation; the means and 
ends conundrum. A proper reading of swadeshi, swaraj, sarvodaya, 
ahimsa and satyagraha in terms of their process orientation can 
help us come to grips with all these issues.* To illustrate, why, for 
instance, is there an element of coercion in the relationship between 
the individual, the family and society? It is because the relationship 
is rarely transparent and there are hidden agendas. The same holds 
for development and for the develop mentalist. On the other hand 
the role of the state is clear. 

This, in turn, means moving from the more ethical notion 
of involvement to the pragmatic question of involvement, which 


7 T.K.N. Unnithan, Gandhi and Free India (Amsterdam, 1956). 
® See Ashis Nandy, Bonfire of Creeds: The Essential Ashis Nandy (New 
Delhi, 2004). 
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presupposes motives and intentions. The problem is with selecting 
the best approach because some argument (and every argument 
will have some takers) can negate at least some aspects of any and 
every orientation and world view. The only thing that cannot be 
negated is one’s own self. Not surprisingly, since leadership is a 
crucial element in intervention, Gandhiji professed to focus on the 
self, the individual and not on some vanguard, elite or proletariat; 
and certainly not on an exemplar who will lead us to Gandhigiri 
or as the media would have it as ‘a brand’. 

Intervention is action based, i.e. bound by the specifics of 
time, space and expectations. Intervention during this freedom 
movement had resistance at its core. Today this resistance has to 
align with insistence and a much more holistic vision of society 
and social expectations. Accordingly intervention has to be inclusive 
and a process of construction and confrontation, methods amply 


demonstrated by Gandhiji. 


ACTIVITIES AND HABITAT 


Gandhian thought gives primacy to action. And action is to be 
chosen on the basis of its being desirable. The problem is in defining 
‘desirable’. One way is to describe it at three levels; the first is how 
inclusive it is in terms of involvement; the second refers to the 
comprehensiveness of the action in terms of taking into account 
all factors, implicit and explicit that constitute the action; and 
lastly how it measures up to the issue of consequences. Above all 
the worth of an action should be judged by the goodness of the 
consequent state of affairs.’ Since all social actions are mediated 
events which end up as consequences, and over a period merge to 
give scope for further action, a veritable action, event, consequences 
continuum unfolds. To sum up, all desirable actions are those which 
establish goodness in the milieu, which they influenced and are 
contingent upon. 


” Quoted in Narendra Pani, /nclusive Economics (New Delhi, 2001). 
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Social welfare is the bedrock of Gandhigram’s involvement. As 
understood and practised by Gandhigram it goes beyond mere 
charity. But many may ask: how does it affect poverty? Does not 
it confuse the people by painting a good image of the donors 
many of whom are actually the reasons behind poverty? While at 
one level this is true, people are not one-dimensional. Responses 
are always tinged with nuances. Moreover societies are complex 
articulations and transitions never linear. And while ‘any culture 
of oppression is only overtly a triad of the oppressor, the victim 
and the interpreter, covertly the three roles merge.'? As such 
Gandhian praxis is the logical extension of radical social criticism, 
for it insists that the continuity between the victim, the oppressor 
and the observer must be realised in action, and that one must 
refuse to act as if some constituents in an oppressive system were 
morally uncontaminated. 

The social welfare activities of Gandhigram respond to this 
complexity. Accepting that they themselves belong to the elite, 
without passing judgment and taking sides, the Illam, the 
Sevikashram and the Kasturba Hospital try to keep their doors 
open. Gandhigram recognises the profligacy of mankind and its 
activities will not allow them and us too, to ignore what we have 
done to society. By bringing together the state, the victims of our 
social aberrations and the volunteer, Gandhigram is able to point 
at the failures of our society. Second, it is able to sensitise itself 
to the true nature of the consequences of the prevailing violence 
and exploitation. Lastly by being collectively responsible for finding 
solutions, Gandhigram is also able to indicate that all are collectively 
responsible for the situation. 

Gandhigram activities focus on another vital problem, that 
between universalism and localism; ‘the dichotomy of space and 
place. Universalistic aspirations are generally space-centred, while 
localist worldviews are mainly place-centred.’'' The various projects 

'© Ashis Nandy, Bonfire of Creeds (New Delhi, 2004), 454. 


'' Wolfgang Sachs, The Development Dictonary (New Delhi, 1997), 
148. 
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of Gandhigram show the vitality and the potential of the local. 
The problem is this modern tendency of tagging science to systems 
of social studies and doctrines. In the process we have economic 
sciences, which study the problems of poverty where the poor are 
a mere cipher. Economics has become space centred and concerned 
with abstracts such as GDP and so on; the local poor will have 
to fend for themselves. 

Involvement in a wide range of activities is like holding a 
mirror to ourselves. Many have suggested that Gandhigram should 
cut out some of its activities and concentrate on a few. But then 
Gandhigram is not an exemplar. When one puts up a mirror, 
one is both represented in the image and is also the viewer. 
Perhaps Gandhigram seems to accept that if the image shows a 
dismal background, then it might be better to first accept it and 
then instead of trying to establish islands of prosperity, try to 
encourage an involvement process by all concerned so as to erase 
the dismal background. Moreover, knowing that Gandhigram has 
access to assets and competences, a few successful experiments 
can only eulogise Gandhigram. The people will remain firmly in 
the background. Conceivably this could also be a humble way of 
trying not to become either a revolutionary or a reformist but just 
a concerned citizen. 

The above has left Gandhigram with a dilemma: will Gandhigram 
only serve, or will it represent the people? This brings to the fore 
a set of fundamental problems. Who should choose the activities? 
What should the process of choosing be? How should the activities 
be implemented? What should the role of the people in the choosing 
process be? 

Gandhigram has not been able to sort these things out. Take the 
case of the telemedicine centre which is a tie-up with the Bangalore 
based Narayan Hrudayalaya and is dedicated to heart patients. Heart 
patients certainly need treatment. But, should Kasturba Hospital 
spare its scarce resources, skilled personnel and so on to run such a 
unit? Or should it continue to focus its attention on eliminating the 
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reasons due to which ailments such as heart diseases become such a 
scourge? Making a choice will never be easy. Perhaps Gandhigram 
could go back to what Dr Kaushalya says, ‘we do what the people 
want us to do}; but be clear who ‘the people’ are. 

The Kasturba Hospital in terms of care, particularly of women 
and children, has raised the bar. As a hospital it remains accountable 
to society at large. The linking of healthcare to other areas of 
welfare and developing an integrated approach to preventive, 
promotive and curative healthcare is a singular achievement. It 
is an institution which brings us to the problem of institution 
building particularly with residential habitats. As Gandhigram 
grew, it acquired land through donations to set up facilities and 
institutions. Today it is a sprawling campus spread over many 
acres. But it is not clear whether it is an ashram, an estate or an 
exclusive community. But it is a panchayat for sure. In the initial 
years, volunteers, who included nearly everybody, stayed within 
the campus in a communitarian spirit. Conceivably they shared a 
feeling of taking, giving, sharing, caring and oneness. It certainly 
was a training ground to instil community spirit. While keeping 
out the corrupting influence of the emerging ethos, campus living 
can initiate critical and creative thinking. 

But somewhere it seems that Gandhigram has lost its way. The 
campus is getting fragmented into institutions; the elite and the 
better-paid stay outside; and the residents consider administering the 
campus a management responsibility. To cap it, while Gandhigram 
has become a panchayat, it has put a cap on politics! And in the 
process accepted that politics is an amoral quest for power and 
given up Gandhiji’s search for an authentic moral politics. 


RELATIONSHIPS 


The People and the Volunteer 


At the core of Gandhigram are the people with their problems, 
aspirations and resilience along with the volunteers with their vision, 
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competence and commitment. Gandhigram has always prided itself 
on allowing its agenda to be set by ‘what people want’. But who are 
these people whose aspirations describe Gandhigram’s mission? And 
how will Gandhigram serve these people? A project, a programme 
Or an institution is a structure; the soul, however, is the human 
being coordinating the effort. In the case of Gandhigram these 
are the volunteers. The volunteers are the crucial link connecting, 
constituting and making up the Gandhigram chain of activities in 
effect a relationship of symbiosis and synergy. But where does this 
volunteer come from? 

A democracy is ‘government of the people, by the people, for 
the people’. While there is a common purpose, obviously not all 
people are directly involved in the functioning of democracy. They 
have individual lives too. So there are representatives to handle 
the nitty-gritty of democracy. These are at times referred to as 
the servants of the people. The representatives report either to the 
dominant cultures or to the counter cultures. Accordingly they 
represent and are motivated by the urge for power, or by self- 
giving and service. For Gandhi a social activist aspires for swaraj 
and sarvodaya with a spirit of swadeshi, where swaraj is a state of 
being free and self-governing, sarvodaya a state of well being of 
all and swadeshi enjoins a non-dichotomous relationship between 
the personal and the social. In Gandhigram this activist is called 
the volunteer. The volunteer serves the people. 


The Volunteer 


The volunteer is both a crucial element as well as a vital link in 
the Gandhigram endeavour. Whether it is institution building, 
delivering inputs, accelerating social transformation processes, 
mobilising people or organising SHGs, the role of the volunteer 
is vital. While volunteers can remain facilitators, interlocutors, 
activists or mere professional personnel, they can also merge their 
identities with that of the people. “To serve’ would then become 
an organic process of the individual volunteer's giving, taking 
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and growth. Accountability will then go beyond project delivery 
and become an act of both self-respect and self-realisation in the 
true Gandhian sense. Gandhiji did not speak of ‘development’ or 
‘empowerment; but he spoke about self-realisation—a condition 
which emerges for a person or community when such an individual 
or community involves in social work with the spirit of a volunteer 
and the skills of a professional. The volunteer engages the will of 
the people, while the people and the community sustain the soul. 
But this is a tricky relationship at the best of times. 

At Gandhigram the volunteer is at the threshold. No more can 
they depend on a personality driven system. While on the one 
hand you see a lot of potential and achievement, on the other you 
see a lot of small failings, non-performance, oversight and so on. 
Do these indicate a message for Gandhigram or are these minor 
discrepancies, which can be ignored? This is important for this will 
mean the crucial appropriation of the present both as a chore and 
as anticipation. In this appropriation the volunteer will have to 
acknowledge and learn what being a volunteer is all about. Then 
there are the questions of motivation and logistics. Gandhigram 
will have to recognise that incentives and initiatives, be they 
ideological, psychological or monetary are important issues. These 
cannot remain vague, or subject to arbitrary interpretations. Even 
the old fashioned ‘we help the people’ is liable to be questioned. 
If a true partnership with the village community has to emerge, 
then the volunteers will have to constantly re-orient themselves to 
the ongoing civil society discourse. And this will be a continuous 
complex task. Such a recognising will mean being clear about who 
will be Gandhigram’s partners, the unfolding contradictions of 
our society, the role of panchayats and the state and the fact that 
wanting to do good is not enough. Further all this will have to 
be backed with solid work. However, before going into an analysis 
of the relationship between the volunteers, between the volunteer 
and the people and between the volunteers and Gandhigram, let 
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us look into some broad details about the personnel working for 


Gandhigram."” 


Gandhigram: Personnel Profile 


Gandhigram employs about 614 people who get a remuneration 
or honorarium. While 235 are male and 379 female, of these 405 
work on a permanent basis. They have permanency of tenure, are 
governed by regulations and get some retirement benefits. Most of 
the permanent employees have been with Gandhigram for more 
than ten years. Interestingly, while most of the younger employees 
at whatever level of hierarchy tend to be temporary they begin 
with better salaries. Again while fifty per cent of the staff in the 
Central office and the Kasturba Hospital are temporary; most of 
the staff in the loss-making KVIPCT are permanent employees. 
While women are employed in services such as nursing, créche 
work and the various production units, all generally low paying but 
requiring care and diligence, males dominate the administration. 
And we know that administration is where power is. But while this 
might indicate a very apparent gender stereotyping we also have 
a situation where the top echelons of Gandhigram have a marked 
presence of women. Interestingly while Indian society in terms of 
age is young, Gandhigram has very few personnel who are in the 
twenties and thirties although the young and temporary personnel 
conduct most of the village linkage tasks. The following graph is 
very revealing. 

A majority joined Gandhigram for the job. While the Gandhigram 
Trust has a high number of graduates and postgraduates, LSS 
and KVIPCT have very few highly qualified personnel. From 
530 respondents about 130 did not have anything to say about 
Gandhigram’s aims and objectives. Most others felt village 
development, creation of employment opportunities, education and 


2 The data is from S. Banerjee et al., Gandhian Thought and Social 
Transformation (Gandhigram, 2005). 
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giving a new lease of life to destitute women were the principal 
objectives. 

Activities inspiring employees in terms of preference is welfare 
followed by health, income generation programme and village 
development. Interestingly education and shramdan come way 
down in preference. Out of 530, a majority of 302 either had no 
response or did not volunteer to do any work other than their 
jobs. However most employees, i.e. about 72 per cent do not think 
that there is any activity that does not inspire them. To them all 
of Gandhigram’s activities are equally inspiring. 

To the question: What are your other talents? In what way 
can Gandhigram help to strengthen them? A high percentage of 
‘missing response suggests that the employees do not have any 
expectation of their talents being strengthened by the institution. 
While the volunteer did respond to honesty which they felt is 
a difficult but necessary value, very few responded to the more 
emotional compassion. 

Only 3.9 per cent of the staff has undergone training after joining 
Gandhigram. Only Gandhigram Trust employees seem to think 
that weekly meetings are useful. At KVIPCT and LSS, opinion 
is divided. However, when asked to elaborate, even a majority at 
Gandhigram Trust could not indicate as to how the meetings benefit 
them. Some found it a forum to solve work-related problems. Does 
this indicate that problems are not resolved within the units? That 
KVIPCT and LSS do not want an open forum to solve work related 
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problems. Since Gandhigram is an old established non-governmental 
organisation, insightful responses as to what they think about NGOs 
needing clear institutional rules and regulations could be expected. 
Most employees have not answered this question. 

For development work, most respondents have faith in the 
villagers and village institutions such as the gram panchayat, etc. 
Gandhigram or an NGO come lower in their order of preference. 
Even businessmen seem to edge out Gandhigram. To a more direct 
question about who can assist in the construction of a school, 
hospital, community pond or constructing a road, most Gandhigram 
personnel feel that in order of potential the panchayat, the Collector, 
the BDO, the chief minister can assist and in that order. The 
state and the bureaucracy it seems inspire a lot of confidence. But 
while most Gandhigram personnel seem to recognise the vital and 
dominant role of the state and bureaucracy, and have their own 
political opinion, Gandhigram as an institution prefers to maintain 
a safe distance from politics. 

To the question about corruption, most preferred to avoid taking 
a stand. However to the question as to who was the most corrupt, 
respondents identified political parties, bureaucracy and the state 
institutions, in that order. 

The order of usefulness of the various institutions according 
to Gandhigram personnel is Kasturba Hospital followed by the 
KVIPCT, Lakshmi Seva Sangam, Sowbhagya Illam, Thambithottam 
School, Kasturba Sevikashram, Primary School, Lakshmi College of 
Education, Soundram Vidyalaya, Extension wing and Avvai Ashram 
in that order. Avvai Ashram does not seem to strike a chord with 
the Gandhigram community and the Gandhigram community is 
particularly not enamoured with village extension work. Services and 
employment is what most employees prefer. Perhaps this is a true 
reflection of the background and compulsions of the personnel. 

In the earlier sections we have seen various measures stretching 
from welfare to education to rural economics put together to serve 
the rural people. The idea was to serve the people. Critical and 
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creative involvement in the social transformation was expected to 
emerge. The question is, did this happen? An understanding of the 
nature and quality of relationship between the volunteers, between 
the people and the volunteers and between the volunteer and the 
institution will surely help. 


Gandhigram and the Volunteer: The Relationship 


The basic orientation of Gandhigram is to serve the people. 
Clarity about the critical and creative elements of this involvement 
was expected to emerge as the involvements consolidate. 
Another crucial element was the fact that both Dr Soundram and 
Dr Ramachandran remained active Congress party politicians. 
Consequently Gandhigram’s overall world view, particularly the 
role of the state and its relationship with an NGO, remained one 
of sympathetic partnership. 

In effect, for the founders of Gandhigram, an ample measure 
of post-independence euphoria, along with an elite background, 
access to resources, an enormous self-confidence, desire to serve 
the people, membership of the ruling political dispensation and 
a faith in the loosely knit constructive programme, served for a 
world view. 

Over the years, as conceptual parameters, this broad clutch of 
attributes was found wanting. These attributes did not measure up 
to more critical evaluations of Gandhigram’s involvement. While on 
the one hand it encouraged personality dependence, on the other 
it led to an uncritical relationship with the state. Focus, therefore, 
shifted from the community to institution building and projects. 


Dr Soundram in the latter years had started recognising some of 
these flaws and in a Board of Trustees meeting had voiced her 
concerns. The Board of Trustees minutes had noted, ‘|T]he Managing 
Trustee felt that once the employees in our primary, secondary and 
college level institutions became government servants, the control 
will logically be transferred to the government authorities. There 
is a likelihood of the government claiming directly or in-directly 
possession of the assets that are created partly or fully by the grant 
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from these governments. Ultimately it may be that we are only 
agents running certain programmes of the government giving up 
in the process, our individuality as Gandhigram and forgetting the 
objectives and principles with which we started the institution. There 
has been a gradual and noticeable deviation in all our activities from 
the objectives that we have set forth. We have to stop at some point 
and review all our work on the basis of our committed objective. 


It is in this context that we need to understand the nature 
of the relationship between Gandhigram the institution and the 
volunteer. 

Gandhigram is an engagement involving two broad categories of 
participants: the first is the rural people who are to be the principal 
beneficiaries, and the second are the functionaries variously described 
as facilitators, volunteers or just employees. Over the years in the 
process of delivery of services, Gandhigram, wittingly or unwittingly, 
shifted its focus from people to concepts and projects. Technology, 
service, employment generation, SHGs and others have become 
the hub of activities. Focus has shifted from the villagers, the 
community and its nuances, to the demands and implementation 
of the projects. Once a project was completed the villagers went out 
of focus. In the process Gandhigram has been left holding a bagful 
of values, biases, insights, concepts, ideas and prejudices. While it 
has many completed projects, it has a very detached relationship 
with the community. Perhaps one can describe Gandhigram’s status 
as ‘participant exemplar’. 

A major problem arising from this shift towards strategy and 
delivery mechanism was a decline in reciprocal and conscious 
involvement of the people. The people got co-opted to complete 
projects. Not surprisingly, the centre of endeavours shifted to the 
employees. Thus the relationship between Gandhigram and its 
employees became a core issue, and this shift in Gandhigram’s 
orientation meant a conspicuous impact on the employees or the 
‘ingroup’ with the people becoming the ‘target group’. 

This ‘in group’ from the beginning has had two distinct categories. 
In the first category we have the core consisting of the founders, 
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the thinkers, and the management; in the second the remaining 
Gandhigram employees. 


The ‘Core’ of the ‘In Group’ 

This is the most powerful group in the Gandhigram spectrum. 
Imbued with a fierce desire to serve, highly competent and widely 
connected,. this group has practically mediated the course of 
Gandhigram’s evolution. However, like the proverbial banyan tree, 
this set has taken too much on itself and has not been able to 
encourage a second line. Thus while among the employees, one 
finds a lot of highly qualified people recruited into the central office, 
we also find crucial functions controlled by retired staff. This puts 
a damper on the desire to take authority and become accountable. 
Lately, this is changing, albeit in fits and starts. 


The Employees 

These are the project delivery personnel. Most are from the local 
milieu. Many needed a job and Gandhigram came to their aid. As 
a policy Gandhigram has tried to give employment to the physically 
challenged. Dismissal is a rare penalty. An old world family type 
of relationship prevails. 

Most personnel are primarily interested in the job; the less field- 
based the better. They do not seem to empathise with, for instance, 
the extension activities of Gandhigram and Gandhian ideals are looked 
at as moral tenets, good, but not practical. This is the experience 
of most similar organisations all over India. The reasons are more 
fundamental than are appreciated. Acharya Ramamurti explains 
some of these problems. According to him problems come from 
two sources. The first is due to an uncritical acceptance of the state 
for material and moral sustenance, while ignoring its fundamental 
nature. The second is an internal conflict, which emerges from 
the family. The volunteer joins an NGO. The decision is that of 
the activist; the family has no role in this decision. “We made a 
decision and we came here. This was not a decision of our wives or 
our children. They came because we came. They grew up and they 
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started thinking. They became perplexed about their plight. This 
led to a split; a split, which Gandhiji tried to resolve at Sabarmati 
Ashram and Sevaashram. But he did not succeed.’!’ 

With not much of systematic training, exposure and re-orientation, 
most employees have a limited clarity about Gandhigram’s vision 
and mission. Other than the créche workers and the extension 
workers, most employees in the course of their work have minimum 
interaction with the villagers or the village community. Actually 
there is no clear forum where Gandhigram and the community can 
come together on a continuous basis to dialogue. There is very little 
involvement of the community at the ideational level. Concepts 
remain a core group prerogative. However, since the employees 
mediate delivery, they strongly articulate their self-interests in all 
Gandhigram initiatives. Consequently most programmes tend to 
become Gandhigram-centric in that the role and status of the 
employee remains crucial. This has its utilities in that staff children 
and inmates of various institutions get an opportunity, thus ensuring 
a continuity of values and so on. But it can also lead to exclusiveness 
denying ingress to fresh people and different thinking. 

These contradictions can get out of hand. To avoid this 
Gandhigram has an exhaustive set of service rules. The general 
employee has a marginal role in the making of these rules and 
regulations. These, however, are not applicable to those who are 
paid directly from government funds. Interestingly, in the code 
of conduct, out of five points, three focus on keeping employees 
away from political involvement, an involvement that in the past 


had paid rich dividends. 
Personnel: Policies and Practices 


From the above it is clear that personnel are the most important 
section of Gandhigram. It will be useful to understand them and 
their roles in terms of employment and involvement. 


‘> From discussions with the author at Khadigram, Bihar. 
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Recruitment 

This is an arbitrary and adhoc process. There are no clear qualification 
norms because job descriptions except in the production, shop floor 
or hospital wards, keep changing. Most often government norms are 
applied resulting in a mismatch in terms of Gandhigram’s mission 
and vision. Surprisingly Gandhigram has not managed to attract 
the Master of Social Work specialists. 


Salaries 

A very confused situation prevails. On the one hand, you have 
personnel who receive considerable central government salaries 
and, on the other, you have the créche workers who too get 
government salaries but which for some quixotic reasons remain 
a pittance. There are no firm Gandhigram guiding principles 
to recognise and reward involvement, commitment, skills and 
contribution. The overall situation seems to be very arbitrary and 
dependent on the ‘core management's reading of the prevailing 
conditions’, particularly capacity to pay. For the NGO worker, 
confusion, arbitrariness and restrictions in salary incentives can 
be very frustrating. To this if ideology is attached the situation 
can rebound with unhappy repercussions particularly towards the 
ideology and essential orientation. Take the case of a khadi sari. 
It is four to five times more expensive than a synthetic sari and 
difficult to maintain. If wearing khadi is made compulsory it is 
quite possible that criticism would shift to khadi. 


Promotion and Extension 
No clear policy guidelines exist. Most of the time, it appears 
decisions are dependent on exigencies. 


Training 

There is very little exposure and training given to personnel. There 
are no in-house facilities to help personnel gain skills and insights. 
Lately, at the central office, staff are being sent for training to other 
agencies. A great deal more needs to be done. 
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Suspension and Redress 

There are no systemic norms. In practice, these remain management 
prerogatives. Most of the time, the management remains 
compassionate. Incidentally, this compassion and its corollary 
humility is a very endearing quality of Gandhigram. To follow the 
path of compassion is very difficult. It is energising, but can also 
lead to a lot of mischief and confusion in the wrong hands. 


Structure, Hierarchy and Management Practices 

Gandhigram is highly hierarchical but interestingly non-structured. 
At the central office, all papers are marked to the three members of 
the managing committee (the managing trustee, the secretary and 
the associate secretary). While each member adds comments/notes 
on the relevant document, this is done separately. There are no 
clear schedules or formal procedures for meetings of the managing 
committee. Consequently, while all remain informed, it is not clear 
whether decisions made are a result of consensus. 

The organisation charts show clear hierarchies. However, most 
personnel have access to the top management. The management 
on its part is available every day. Consequently, although there 
is a hierarchy, there is a strong tendency to bring every issue, 
however big, critical or petty and small to the top management 
for solutions. This flexibility of authority, however well meaning 
can become debilitating to the organisation. For instance, at the 
middle levels this can lead to avoiding taking decisions and being 
held accountable. Further, this has led to a lack in the growth of 
the second line leadership. None of the Gandhigram institutions 
have a strong, decisive and competent second line. 

To circumvent these contradictions the management seems to 
be encouraging the re-employment of retired personnel to key 
positions. This further discourages initiative. All this leads to the 
top management becoming overworked and unable to give time 
towards perspective planning or looking into personal grievances. 
Lack of planning leads to ad hoc decisions, which, in turn, affects 
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performance and morale. Lack of personal guidance and training 
affects competence. Most personnel avoid contentious issues. At 
worst, this can lead to personnel losing their sense of belonging 
and feeling unwanted. 

This state of affairs leads to unwanted consequences. Every 
institution, every project it seems wants exclusive authority. Most 
seem to be emerging as small enclaves. As somebody pointed out, 
each unit within the Gandhigram campus has started putting up 
walls and barbed wire fences around what they consider to be their 
territories. Perhaps the managing trustee and the Kasturba Hospital 
can change the trend. At present personnel can be transferred 
between the central office, LSS and KVIPCT. But the hospital 
remains exclusive. Being the oldest institution setting the values 
and norms it could take the initiative. A beginning could be made 
with personnel involved in administration, accounts and extension. 
Of course for this to happen, first a case has to be made requiring 
such personnel by the relevant sector or institution. 

A major fallout of this kind of management is that while 
competent people feel unwanted, the incompetent ones know that 
the management will cover up for them. Sadly, the manipulative 
take advantage and call the shots. Worse, this can and to an extent 
has, encouraged pettiness, cronyism and cliques. Most personnel 
do not seem to see a linkage between initiative, performance and 
recognition within the organisation. 

Obviously there seems to be some kind of a hierarchy mediating 
the Gandhigram and Gandhigram personnel relationship, which 
is not necessarily synergic. To understand this, it might be useful 
to query the nomenclature used to describe a person working 
for an organisation like Gandhigram. Should it be an employee, 
an activist, a facilitator or a volunteer? The image is not benign. 
A lot has been written about the jholawala, the do-gooder, the 
conscience keeper, the idealist, sometimes derisively and sometimes 
with respect. The import of most such discussions, descriptions 
and discernment has been around two conceptions, that of the 
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volunteer and the professional. And the debate has revolved around 
two rather broad questions; ‘why do we do something’ and ‘what 
do we expect from whatever we do’. Rephrased, these can be 
summed up as the way we interpret our self-interest in terms of 
expectations from our involvements and our competence to be 
involved in specific activities. 

The relationship between competence and expectation is one 
of tense symbiosis; while they cannot do without each other, they 
dont really depend on each other for their existence. The volunteer 
looks at these two as contingent, while the professional looks at 
them as elements in a bargaining engagement. This needs some 
clarification. 

Competence is common to both the professional as well as the 
volunteer. Purity of motive is never enough. The problem is in the 
expectations. A volunteer involves in an activity because she wants 
to. The professional on the other hand has a wide spectrum of 
expectations and is always ready to adjust to working conditions. 
A volunteer gets involved because of the love for the involvement. 
This does not mean that she would like to impoverish herself in the 
process. But her drive is primarily the task that calls for creating 
a vibrant community, which means creating a culture of concern, 
a sense of humility, an ethics of care and recognition that we 
need each other. Self-satiations, and even self-actualisation emerges 
from the involvement. On the other hand, for a professional it is 
a means to ‘acquire access’, which then can lead to self-satiation. 
Thus the premium is on wages and money. The professional is fully 
involved, takes pride in his job. But the job and self-actualisation 
remain distinct. 

Thus the professional’s skills and competences are available for 
hire, the volunteer’s are not. The volunteer is always bothered 
about the consequence while the professional need not. While a 
professional can be a mercenary, a volunteer will retain a sense of 
critical selectivity. Further, since the volunteer remains concerned 
about consequences, her capacity to use experience to judge outcomes 
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keeps enhancing, changing and sharpening. A synergy emerges 
between her work and the worksite and she develops an organic 
link with the work community. This is crucial for a person involved 
in social transformation activities. By making herself personally a 
part of the process of change, her relationship goes beyond that of 
equal exchange, to that of reciprocation. While expectations and 
returns go beyond the narrow domain of exchange value, resilience 
goes beyond the strictly personal to include the social. 

Thus the volunteer tries to remain committed to the holistic 
impact of actions. She tries to be inclusive in her approach, avoids 
expediency and meticulously abstains from moral justifications 
for promoting self-interest. Moreover when there is a conflict of 
interest in terms of the impact of a strategy on the individual and 
the community, the volunteer will enjoin caution but take a stand. 
The professional will prefer to abstain from taking value-based 
positions, which might necessitate going beyond the requirements 
of the profession. For a Gandhian the norm is clear, ‘unrestricted 
individualism is the law of the beast of the jungle ... willing 
submission to the social restraint for the sake of the well-being of 
the whole society enriches both the individual and the society of 
which one is a member.’" 

Finally, the volunteer tries to cultivate detachment, i.e. she 
makes a sombre appreciation of the link between contribution and 
returns for the self as distinct from the impact on the community. 
Some of the above qualities might sound difficult and idealistic. 
But for a social worker and particularly a Gandhian, the issue is to 
recognise these and practise them with shradha and nistha. May be 
this will caution against playing God. But for this to happen the 
individual has to be alert. The individual in the process of becoming 
a professional begins by acquiring a profession. This profession is 
actually an adjunct of the individual. But soon this adjunct becomes 
the medium and the inspiration, which creates a worldview for the 
individual via professionalism. Very soon this world view mediates 
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the individual’s domain of search for all meanings. The adjunct takes 
over all engagement on behalf of the original, i.e. the individual. 
The volunteer on the contrary tries to recognise these insidious 
characteristics of the adjunct. The volunteer tries to distinguish 
the essential from the incidental, in terms of what Gandhiji would 
say is truth from the contingent, so that, something that is added 
to another thing but not essentially a part of it, does not end up 
becoming the driving force. It is another matter that a volunteer 
by making social work a profession, can create in social work an 
adjunct and end up like the professional. And in the process misuse 
the high status society attributes to the social worker. 

In terms of the relationship between Gandhigram and the 
personnel, the question is ‘Did Gandhigram encourage the emergence 
of volunteers?? Gandhigram was, and to an extent remains, 
personality-driven. In an organisation you cannot have too many 
personalities driving. In Gandhigram instead of each becoming a 
volunteer, most have remained personnel, serving the institution, 
though a few personalities have certainly become volunteers. 

‘To serve the so-called practical needs, involvement was divided 
into jobs and the triumvirate of gram sevikas, pre-basic teachers 
and the nurse-cum-midwife remained segregated with each ending 
up representing specific programmes. Lack of exposure, training 
and critical evaluation, coupled with a dependency on a driving 
personality restricted their personal self-esteems and worldview. 
The enormous difference in wages prevailing in the various units 
has created clear divisions. In turn, this has restricted in-depth 
discussions about voluntarism. The core committees were expected 
to sort this out and re-enthuse the personnel. They are on the task 
and only time will tell. 

All in all, Gandhigram has found it difficult to help the majority 
of its personnel understand the nuances and the complex and 
constantly evolving identity and role of a volunteer. Who should 
the conscience keeper of Gandhigram be, remains disputed, rather 
ignored. All in all, the moot question, are Gandhigram personnel 
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volunteers or professionals, remains. Most would want to call 
themselves volunteers because this has a moral halo attached to 
it. However, most consider their involvement, a job, have little 
inclination for hard core extension work and prefer more and more 
government norms particularly where responsibilities, accountability, 
pay and perks are concerned. Again, since exposure and training 
are lagging, most employees fall short in terms of competence. 
Consequently there is a danger of Gandhigram personnel being 
neither volunteers nor professionals. 


The Relationship between Employees 


Gandhigram is a fascinating little community. Created by outsiders 
and sustained by them, some of the salient features reveal a lot. 
The first impression on arriving at Gandhigram is one of serenity, 
harmony and of living life at an unhurried pace. The campus 
harbours all kinds and all ages, from the orphanage to Sugavanam. 
People work here, people live here, and they get married, have 
children and when they retire most often continue living here since 
a child might have started working in the organisation. For many, 
Gandhigram, the campus, is a mini universe. And unlike Mahatma 
Gandhi's Ashrams, this does not look like failing. 

Gandhigram started as an output and has become a panchayat. 
Initially the personnel went to the villages. But slowly they 
constructed their own village replicating just about everything. 
And like in any village community the Gandhigram complex too 
has its general and sui generis relationships. Every social practice, 
economics, politics, culture, environment and gender makes and 
mars the ebb and flow of relationships. 

Like in any community, ambitions, opportunities, access and 
the level of commitment to hard work mediate relationships. And 
these of course are influenced by the nature and role of hierarchy 
within the community. Gandhigram as an organisation has evolved 
over more than fifty years and the nub of this process has been 
the personnel. While specific activities have attracted and sustained 
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them through employment, their mutual relationship has taken a 
definite ‘we’ feeling. Any visitor to the campus, or the units, or the 
hospital is left with a distinct feeling of harmony and ‘collectedness’. 
This does not mean that there are no tensions. The ‘collectedness’ 
is only to mean that relationships are not coercive, i.e. most feel 
that they have a measure of say, in what is happening within 
Gandhigram. And when they have no say, at least the process 
is transparent enough for them to remain aware. Consequently 
while there are hierarchies and there are problems, such problems 
are rarely attributed to misuse of power and authority. Above all 
there is a conspicuous element of dedication and conviction. 

The relationship between volunteers, however, is not one- 
dimensional. It is a cluster of emotional, physical, economic and 
even spiritual, elements. Commitment, values, a need for replication 
and sustainability makes it even more complex. 


Prayers and Get-Togethers 

The day at Gandhigram begins with prayers. Every Friday there is 
a congregation and a sarva-dharma prayer followed by a lecture. 
While founder’s days are days of recall and recommitment, every 
month one of the various units has to organise a get together at 
the Sowbhagya Illam. This ensures a bonding among personnel 
and with the units. 

The annual get-together is a large affair where all the three 
autonomous institutions Gandhigram Trust, Gandhigram Rural 
Institute and Gandhigram Rural Health come together to share a 
meal and camaraderie. Between the second and seventh of October 
around Gandhi Jayanthi, an annual celebration is organised by the 
Gandhigram ‘Trust. This is when the beneficiaries, the personnel 
both retired and active, and the management come together, talk 
to each other, listen to each other, share a meal and to make it 
lively, put up some cultural entertainment. Quite often this get- 
together is used as an evaluation platform and also to recognise and 
bring to the notice of the community, exemplary contributions of 
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individuals. This annual celebration, a very inclusive effort, takes 
stock, evaluates and re-commits. 


The Habitat 

An issue, which has been a matter of considerable debate, is whether 
Gandhigram personnel should stay within the campus or out in 
the villages and towns with the people, taking life like the rest of 
society. Actually not many stay within the campus. But this has 
surely led to distinct dispositions. For instance those living within 
the campus would like to begin early and have a long lunch break 
while the others who have to travel, prefer to start late, have a 
quick lunch and wrap up the day early and go back.. Again while 
outsiders would prefer to have fixed hours, the campus residents 
remain flexible. 

But beyond all this is the impact of the local milieu on personnel 
staying outside. They tend to pick up stronger, independent, 
politically sensitive opinions. Since their families are not really 
influenced by Gandhigram values, the next generation of such 
personnel prefer to prospect life elsewhere. It is not uncommon 
to find those residing outside, criticising the campus-wallas as 
being estate oriented, while the campus-wadllas feel those staying 
outside look at Gandhigram only as a job. In the process the old 
communitarian spirit is declining. 


The Internal Divide 

While there certainly is some jostling to migrate to the core 
management group, most personnel fall into four broad groups. 
This is primarily based on the nature of their employment and 
salaries drawn. 


* Those under the state employment category: This group, primarily 


the school teachers, are state government employees recruited 
by the management. They get relatively good state government 
salaries, live outside the campus and their performances are 
evaluated by the state. Government rules and regulations 
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govern them. One can only hope that Dr Soundram’s fears 
will not prove to be correct. 

Kasturba Hospital and LSS employees: These form the bulk 
of Gandhigram employees. Fiercely loyal to their respective 
units there is a conspicuous feeling of belonging among 
them. The tradition of service set by Dr Soundram and 
Dr Kousalya remains the benchmark. 

Employed in KVIPCT: With their low salaries, this set feels 
left in a limbo. Aware that khadi is tending to become an 
anachronism, most are not sure of their future. While many 
of them stay inside the campus, morale is pretty low. Not 
understanding the significance of competition as prevailing 
in the outside world, and actually without the wherewithal 
to compete, most tend to keep to themselves. 

Employees of the central office: Here again there are three 
types: those employed in the orphanages, those employed in 
the central office and those working in the extension wing. 
While the office staff and those employed in the orphanages 
are in many ways similar to the others, the extension wing 
employees remain a distinct lot. Although employed for 
specific projects, on a temporary basis, most continue. They 
form the organic link with the community. While people 
come for specific services to the various units, the extension 
wing goes to the people, talks to them, listens to them and 
articulates feedback within Gandhigram. Interestingly they 
rarely attend prayers and have different working hours. 


To sum up, the relationship between the employees is one of 


conviviality. Care and nurturing, not allowing the individual to get 


lost in caste and class categories, and a stress on inclusiveness are 


Gandhian values, still respected at Gandhigram. These strengthen 


mutual relationships and encourage a ‘we’ feeling. Adding to this 


is genuine humility, a rare commodity that many in Gandhigram 


still respect and retain. 
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Relationship between Gandhigram and the People 


For Gandhigram this is the most fundamental contact and concern. 
The role and quality of the relationships between the local people 
and Gandhigram describes and explains the bedrock of Gandhigram’s 
raison détre. Who then are these people with whom Gandhigram 
wanted to build a relationship? What was the nature of this 
relationship? Lastly, was it Gandhian? 

At its inception Gandhigram sought to serve the rural people 
particularly the rural poor, the dispossessed or those who were at 
the receiving end. In the initial period this meant most of the 
rural community around Gandhigram since the whole region 
remained backward and poverty prone. Education, medical services 
and employment opportunities were in a poor state. The farmers 
were suffering and the artisans were migrating. Therefore ‘Remove 
Poverty was the simple slogan in the post-independence era and 
the aspirations, a hangover of the struggle for freedom was to engage 
and mobilise the whole rural population in the reconstruction of 
the social milieu. While the focus was to remain on those who 
were in dire need, the overall approach was to build institutions to 
help the rural community. The idea was to set up structures and 
facilities, which in turn would help the rural folk help themselves. 
The village in such thinking did remain a relatively undifferentiated 
community and Gandhigram facilities were to be available to all. 

This was the learning phase. As outsiders, albeit with good 
intentions, Gandhigram still had to understand the local community. 
They had to differentiate between the local community and the 
generic rural masses. The gramsevikas were expected to become 
mentors of the local community. But this was not easy. Only ‘two 
of the girls trained under the Kasturba Trust took up residence in 
the Harijan Quarters, staying with the Harijans, cleaning up the 
place with them, eating and living with them and thus trying to 
reduce the social distance between the Harijans and the rest.” 


'° Gandhigram, 17. 
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Gandhigram was learning the distinction between a ‘specific 
rural community and a ‘rural society in general’. At this stage 
Gandhigram made a choice. Instead of making a powerful combine 
of the gramsevika, the pre-basic teacher and the nurse-cum- 
midwife, Gandhigram decided to separate them, not in theory but 
in practice. While the teacher came under the state umbrella, the 
nurse got absorbed in running the hospital and Gandhigram gave 
up on the gramsevikas. Instead it chose to train gramsevaks for 
the state. This shift had a permanent impact on the Gandhigram 
people relationship. Without realising it, Gandhigram preferred to 
become an institution distinct from the community. Gandhigram 
opted for a process of social transformation through bureaucratic 
processes of social intervention and allocation. Involvement and 
participation became exclusive with their attending discrepancies. 
Perhaps, Gandhigram misread the Mahatma’s caution: one should 
never be content with our purity of motive alone. Gandhigram in 
associating with the state preferred problem solving to enabling. 
The method shifted from being with the people, listening to them 
and initiating activities, to setting up institutions and organising 
projects and programmes. Soon involvement became Gandhigram- 
centric with Gandhigram creating employment, Gandhigram 
running projects and Gandhigram running production units. Slowly, 
while long-term activities became campus-bound, village-based 
programmes remained short-term. Gandhigram forgot the Mahatma: 
‘will not the people have any opportunity of committing mistakes 
and learning by them?’ 

In a way this was a withdrawal. But this was not because 
the people wanted it or felt they were strong enough and did 
not need Gandhigram. It was because Gandhigram’s strategies 
suggested that while projects mattered most, influencing the state 
was very important and such efforts would bring better returns for 
the people. In the meantime the panchayat, the market and the 
state were occupying the village space. Gandhigram opted out of 
generating power. 
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Today many villagers who have been beneficiaries of Gandhigram 
projects retain fond memories and would like to revive the 
association. But they are not clear about how to proceed. While on 
the one hand the state and the markets have made massive inroads, 
on the other hand the role of NGOs has come under the scanner. 
Gandhigram in all this has retained a benevolent outsider’s role, 
which in many ways is becoming an anachronism. It has no idea 
about how to relate to the panchayat it gave birth to. 

However, over the last decade there has been a rethinking. The 
extension wing has started a series of involvement programmes 
with long-term perspectives. But this perspective still remains either 
borrowed from the state or as a proposal of Gandhigram where 
the people participate and thereby benefit. Perhaps a dialogue is 
just around the bend. 


Challenges in the Future 


Our narrative meandered around the ideals of Gandhigram, the 
operationalisation of these ideals and the impact of such interventions 
and involvement on the organisation and the local community. 
Running in tandem with this engagement of Gandhigram is 
the perennial question ‘what next’. At every step the import of 
Gandhiji’s mantra concerning Swaraj gets reiterated. Swaraj he 
had pointed out ‘could not be granted even by God. We have to 
earn it ourselves. Swaraj from its very nature is not in the giving 
of anybody.’ Gaining swaraj depends entirely on our internal 
strength, which in turn needs constant sustenance. For Gandhigram 
the implication of this is that while the mission to propagate the 
continuing relevance of Gandhian thought remains, the continuing 
relevance of Gandhigram has to be sustained. In effect Gandhigram’s 
efforts to nurture self-sustenance, self-reliance and community spirit 
through example, education, dedication and a constant search for 
the sustainable, moral and constructive has to continue. Obviously 
this has to be contextualised amidst the enormous churning caused 
by globalisation, liberalisation, environmental degradation, gender 
discrimination, etc. On the face of it, this might appear an enormous 
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and complex task. However, in the context of Gandhigram, the 
engagement is formulated around two seminal themes: technology 
and democracy. And both these have to be imbued with the spirit 
of swadeshi, a concept not to be confused with nation or khadi. 

Investigating the impact of technology, M.R. Rajagopalan puts 


it succinctly. 


Basically, it is a question of nations with higher technology 
dominating over nations with a lower technology. So technology is 
something, which is tremendously important. As long as you follow 
this kind of thing, that is where Gandhiji becomes relevant. We have 
to virtually discard; we have to develop a new culture. Gandhiji has 
to be reborn along with Gandhiji’s ideas; it has to come from all 
levels, from your school teachers onwards, and from primary school 
levels some new values have to be created, and | think, well this is 
a daunting task. [personal communication]. 


With a similar insight, drawing from his vast experience, Acharya 
Ramamurthi underlines the primacy of democracy for the Indian 
milieu. 

The basic problem of this country is democracy; because democracy 

means that unless people acquire that strength which helps them 

recognise their rights and that which helps them recognise their 
duties, then this bureaucratic state will subjugate them. These 

(bureaucrats) will not allow people to do anything. That is why the 

basic problem is democracy; and all the other work that we do in 

the name of development should be considered to be relief work only. 

Such (development work) will not bring about any basic change. 

(It) will not bring any changes in the policies of the state.’ 


The Milieu 

The tone, tenour and terms of our democracy are evolving into 
complex and demanding patterns. It is neither a free for all, nor is 
it a tightly controlled mediation by either the state or the elite or 
for that matter the people. It remains an engagement with scope 
for a wide range of participants with a major theme being access to 


' From discussions with the author at Khadigram, Bihar, 1999. 
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opportunities, entitlements and endowments. This is what provides 
space for the NGOs. 

But the engagement is under stress. Vast sections of our democracy 
are faced with rampant consumerism, corruption, debunking of 
traditions and a seeming paradox of fundamentalist exclusivism 
cohabiting happily with globalisation. Most people are finding 
that their skills, services and products are becoming irrelevant due 
to changing and monopolistic markets, technologies and elite- 
biased changes in state policies. It seems that while the question 
of choice and selection of economic practices has been left to the 
haloed market forces, social values are up for grabs. In all this, to 
add spice, cynical political manipulation seems to be the flavour 
of all seasons. 

The future, says management guru C.K. Prahlad, lies with 
those that see the poor as their customer. The problem is how do 
the poor become customers given that to become customers they 
have to have money. They can either borrow or earn. By borrowing 
they will end up becoming indebted sooner than later; as for earning, 
well, they belong to an economy, which is growing but not creating 
jobs. We have already seen the consequences of the earlier growth 
centre model of development; the centre kept growing while the 
periphery shriveled and the people kept migrating to the centre. 
But at least there was some hope of trickle down. Now we have 
the Special Economic Zones, (SEZs) that would be self-sufficient. 
Unlike the earlier centre, the zones will be exclusive and keep 
the others out for good. Since the hinterland will merge with the 
global these exclusive pockets will corner all the basics since they 
can pay. This shift towards neo-liberalism has the backing of the 
Indian state. While the arbitrage opportunity will fill the pockets 
of the politicians and the bureaucrats, the businessmen and the 
denizens of the zones can ignore the outsiders and live in splendid 
‘development’. 

Our democracy by any reckoning has entered a very volatile phase. 
While development has become a tool for the elite to consolidate 
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their agenda, equality in terms of access to opportunities has 
started becoming a cynical slogan for the opportunists. Sadly, many 
NGOs too seem to be veering away from an intimate relationship 
with the people and preferring to act as intermediaries, trainer of 
trainers and managing, controlling and distributing funds, finances 
and technologies. NGOs seem to prefer to play second fiddle to 
the state, international finance, and the agenda of multinational 
corporate, funding Agencies and such others. Most NGOs are 
fast becoming honest brokers, always chasing ‘relevant items’ for 
an agenda. Chandi Prasad Bhatt, the eminent Gandhian, is very 
upset. He puts it thus: 


These days peoples participation has become a very common term. 
It is supposed to mean peoples participation. I want to ask, as to 
what is this participation? Participation should be yours; the work 
should be of the people and it should be a people’s programme. Today 
everybody wants to be the owner. The problem is of the people, 
of the village. But the NGOs convert these in such a manner that 
it becomes their problem and the villagers have to participate in 
the solving of the same. Participation then reduces to contributing 
labour. These days there is a lot of confusion about constructive 
organisations, voluntary organisations and NGOs. Today they are 
called VOs; the distinction of English and Western has remained. 
They call themselves social workers but look at their honorariums? 
It goes up to fifty thousand. It takes years for a person to become 
a professor or a chief engineer. But if I open an NGO, I| myself 
become the director and decide on my salary. But the people are 
watching very closely. They will not continue to suffer this [personal 
communication]. 


The people and the community have always respected the 
intellectuals, the idealists, the students, the professionals and such 
others. While condoning their eccentricities they have always 
appreciated the cutting-edge innovativeness and insight of such 
elements. The only thing the community expects is that such people 
explicitly associate with the community, abjure opportunism and 
search for inspirations and incentives from and on the basis of an 
organic linkage with the community. Simply put, the community 
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expects the ethos of social transformation and intervention to neither 
be an import nor a tutored engagement of the elite. Effectively it 
should become multifarious, holistic, transparent and autonomous. 
From problem solving it should shift to enabling, thus making 
social transformation conspicuously mutual, i.e. the people and we. 
Intervention should be mutually arrived expectation not borrowed 
assurances. 

Perhaps, it is time we ponder upon what Gandhiji counseled, 
‘one should never be content with our purity of motive alone.’ 
This caution about intentionalities is the wariness, which informs 
the distinction between wisdom and knowledge, in that wisdom 
recognises that one may commit an error in spite of a purity of 
motive. A volunteer must aspire for this wariness. Perhaps in this 
context we can now recall Gandhiji’s message to Gandhigram: 
Success attends where truth reigns. This was for Gandhigram, which 
at that point was on the threshold of an involvement programme 
and engagement with the local community. If we have to read 
Gandhiji, then his message is to exhort Gandhigram to go beyond 
bureaucratic, institution-based problem solving, to helping the 
community regain dignity, which is the first stepping-stone to 
enabling. This, in turn, means being clear about themselves, their 
self-interests and social relationships. It also meant designing clear 
initiatives, concrete work plans and well-structured evaluation 
practices. It was an encouragement to go beyond the restrictions 
of de jure awareness of trust and transparency. While ‘man remains 
the measure’, this is possible only in a vibrant community which 
in turn necessitates a culture of concern, a sense of humility, an 
ethics of care and a recognition that we need each other. In other 
words, the private individual must consciously align with collective 
solutions of public concerns. Truth goes beyond the participatory to 
become the surrogate; truth goes beyond the exemplar and engages 
the searcher. It goes beyond the, ‘see me, you too can’ syndrome to 
‘I am, you too are’; the onus is on me as much as it is on you. 

Gandhigram, therefore, will have to continue to reach out to 
people who are questioning our emerging social formation and 
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are desirous of searching for a truly vibrant community. It will 
have to continue to help such people realise the truths of our 
collective existence through conscious acts of engagement with the 
world at large and the process of social transformation. Through 
real-time social involvement, Gandhigram will have to continue to 
try to show how authentic individuation is not self-centredness, 
or a dichotomy of the public and the private; on the contrary it 
is actually an engagement with the larger collective. And above 
all, Gandhigram will have to try and show that a vibrant moral 
community can evolve only from within the community and not 
through external aid and/or agencies. This, of course, will depend 
on how Gandhigram is able to sustain the spirit of creativity, 
integrity and accountability in all its involvement. 

Gandhigram remains a complex and demanding engagement. 
To me this became clear when I returned to my muse ‘the Guest 
House’. A few visitors had come and we got talking. I could not 
help asking how they felt about the Guest House. To me the 
conversation that followed was very illuminating because some of 
the visitors were not convinced about what they termed the rustic 
‘simplicity’ of the Guest House. 

I had been captivated by the ambience: a neem tree spreading 
above a thatched verandah, which was home to tens of crows, mynahs 
and a few kingfishers every evening. Never mind the droppings 
they splattered all over the thatch, which in turn combined with 
the dust to become manure for the seeds that the tree and the 
birds, deposited on the thatch. The rich guano while incubating 
the seeds was also be home to all kinds of mites and insects; for 
me it was a living world, a microcosm of nature’s splendour; awe- 
inspiring simplicity. 

But some of the visitors had a different take altogether. For 
them it seemed the thatch with its insects, the bats hanging from 
the corner where the thatch folded and their daily droppings, the 
lizard and its propensity to drop, was disgusting. The scorpion, 
the spider, the lizard, the cockroaches and all the life-inducing 
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guano on the thatched roof was better somewhere else. Everything 
should have its place and ‘things junglee’ belonged to the ‘jungle’. 
Mankind must create his own milieu even if it is ‘virtual’—a 
washable roof which does not attract the jungle. The babbler platoon 
every morning scraping for insetcs and chattering away was always 
welcome because my friends preferred to work late and sleep late. 
At the end of our conversation, most of my newfound friends 
plugged in their earphones and pushed the play button, to hear, 
learn and be inspired. The coffee arrived in disposable tumblers; 
the surreal was very far! 

I am afraid I cling to my muse but with a touch of the 
existential. The conversation did caution me about constraints of 
the exemplar as also of the muse. In the ultimate analysis, the 
community must remain a diverse lot, accommodating but unique. 
However, it can have common structures, which can be sustainable 
and rewarding. 

So what next? A creative way of answering this question would 
be to use retrospection and look back at the history of Gandhigram 
not only as a process of analysis and re-affirmation, but also as a 
process of renewal and concrete forward planning on the basis of 
learning from the past. Gandhigram is an iterative experiment. It is 
organised along certain broad streams of intervention: social welfare, 
education and rural economics. Together they reflect a certain ethos 
and a world view. Over the years the involvement has concretised 
around a number of institutions, which have an internal logic of 
their own. But in the administering of these institutions, the larger 
questions pertaining to social transformation tend to get ignored. 
For overall transformation, activities will have to be attended to 
and cope with the central issues of technology and democracy. 


SOME ALTERNATIVES 


It can be safely said that until now Gandhigram’s involvement 
in technology has remained restricted. With the advent of 
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information technology, computers and the rapid transport systems, 
and a growing faith in the prosperity potential of scientific and 
technological progress, the demand for technology will only grow. 
These technologies will systematically make their way into every 
aspect of the socio-economy. As it is khadi is under threat. This 
will become worse. As Johan Galtung described the process: “The 
total picture ... is one of transfer of technology as structural 
and cultural invasion, an invasion, possibly more insidious than 
colonialism and neo-colonialism, because such an invasion is not 
always accompanied by a physical Western presence.’ The charka 
and the cellphone illustrate this very well. 

The charka is based on an immensely resilient technology. It is 
based on indigenous know-how, is low on usage of external sources 
of energy, encourages labour and optimises resource usage. In 
many ways it is antithetical to the dependence on non-renewable 
energy usage. On the other hand you have the cell phone, which 
exists because of self-justification; a self-justification based on an 
enormously exaggerated utility supposedly emanating from the 
synergy of connectivity and communication. It is as consummate 
as the private automobile and an end in itself. We never seem to 
recognise (may be we do not want to) how it invades our lives. The 
problem is that technology comes with a wide range of economic, 
political and cultural meanings. Unless these are understood the 
real import will remain elusive. And to understand, we have to 
comprehend the significance of different traditions of technology 
to their respective societies. Gandhiji did not reject technology. His 
stress was on choice and clarity about the hegemony accompanying 
it. In the process he was able to make us ask why we make a 
particular choice regarding a specific technology. Thus technology 
and we humans become place specific. 

Gandhiji believed that ‘there is no industrialisation without 
predation.’ Thus for his followers, like J.C. Kumarappa, the issue 
was to co-operate lovingly and intelligently with nature's economy 
of permanence. This raises the crucial issue of orientation regarding 
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intentionalities and purpose. C.P. Bhatt illustrates this crisply. 
‘The forest department wants to sell the ash wood to cricket bat 
manufacturers and wants the local farmers to switch over to pine 
wood for making tools like the plough and the yoke. But for 
the small local bullock, working at a high altitude, the pine is 
too heavy. The question is whose right should prevail; the export 
oriented cricket bat manufacturer or the local farmer?’ [personal 
communication] 

To sum up, the significance of a technology can be analysed 
from two distinct principles. The first principle is in terms of 
its utility for the production, surplus generation, accumulation 
and leisure-ensuring propensity. Obviously in a hierarchic society 
those in power will dominate this process hogging the leisure end. 
The other principle is based on a need versus want differentiation, 
where technology postulates the possibility of preserving the natural 
capital, prioritizing the rational use of resources and retaining the 
systems capacity for regeneration. In other words, be wary of 
consumerism and its promises. This will always remain difficult 
as long as we pit labour against leisure as a telos. Science and 
technology are symbiotic and science might be accompanied with a 
temper, the so-called scientific temper; but the project of technology 
has three critical elements, the need for external sources of energy, 
replacement of human labour and the creation of leisure. 

The other crucial issue for Gandhigram is the issue of how to 
relate to the democratic processes. Gandhigram rejects politics. 
But politics is not just party politics or self-interest based on real 
politik. It is also a question of power and representation in civil 
society. And it is also a question of the critical means and ends 
theme. To put it in what some might say a rhetorical fashion, if 
the end is not historically determinate, then the means too cannot 
be reduced to tactics, strategies and history. In effect politics can 
become a creative dialogical process and Gandhigram can ensure 
this by making it transparent. It is only when this happens that 
the individual and the collective aspects of swaraj can get conscious 
attention as different from the inevitable, as is feared. 
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RETHINKING AND COURSE CORRECTIVES 


For the last couple of years Gandhigram has been involved in 
some course correctives. It has started working on sustainable and 
organic farming, a knowledge centre, watershed development and 
rural industrialisation. 


Rural Industrialisation 


One of the central problems impinging significantly on rural 
development is the slow growth of employment opportunities in 
rural areas. In most villages while many have no jobs at all, many 
more remain in a precarious state of partial employment. Ask any 
villager and he/she will tell you that work, rather employment 
is primarily seasonal. And this in a rapidly monetising economy 
means distress at regular intervals. In other words, we have a milieu 
where a considerable number remain unemployed, cash starved, not 
able to make ends meet and ready to migrate. The urban areas 
are an immediate attraction. While some succeed, most end in a 
paradoxical bind. Most end up with a job with a secure pittance 
against an insecure daily wage and life among friends and relatives. 
One answer is rural industrialisation to create rural employment. 

What then is rural industrialisation? The term rural should not 
be viewed as just a decorative prefix. It should also not be confused 
as another version of the large-scale, small-scale, formal—non-formal, 
traditional/non-traditional debate. It is to indicate a need for clear 
conditionality and connectivity between industrialisation processes 
and a distinct section of society. And what is industrialisation? It is a 
process of producing goods and services using certain specific inputs, 
technologies and manufacturing procedures. Io date, articulating 
these processes has remained a Western monopoly and the widely 
held view is that the Western patterns remain unavoidable and 
inevitable. Is this so? 

As a matter of fact, for a long time now, this view has prevailed. 
The West set the norms, controlled and orchestrated social wants, 
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monitored and initiated research, oversaw science education and 
kept a virtual monopoly on the emerging technologies, all under 
the aegis of modernisation. But today it is clear that this process of 
industrialisation and modernisation has led to enormous inequality 
between nations and within nations. It has increased the alienation 
of people from their milieu, created pernicious social wants and 
degraded the environment. Not only are they capital and energy 
intensive, they tend to concentrate power in the hands of a few. 

Today, knowing this, time has come to think of alternatives which 
will mitigate and if not eliminate and restrict the pernicious impact 
of the Western style urban industrial modernisation paradigm. In our 
alternatives for technology and industrialisation to be appropriate, 
it has to be sustainable, need-based, environment-friendly and self- 
reliant. In particular, it will mean being very careful about picking 
up, off-the-shelf versions of Western technologies since technologies 
constitute the core of industrialisation. 

In effect such technology-industry combines will have to be 


capital saving, energy saving and employment generating, 
satisfy local needs and not seek to generate synthetic 
needs, 

based on optimal usage of local resources such as labour, 
land, capital and raw materials, 

sympathetic to environmental constraints, and 

able to promote and encourage local participation and self- 
reliance. 


Above all, rural industrialisation has to emulate the seamless 
relationship between agriculture and the rural community. To sum 
up, a few crucial issues need critical and creative understanding 
if rural industrialisation has to succeed. First, while the focus 
has to be on rural and semi-rural areas, regional disparities, local 
endowments and national aspirations have to be understood within 
holistic perspectives. Second, changes in agrarian practices and agro- 
based industries will have to be one of the principal parameters 
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influencing rural industrialisation. Third, environmental impact 
pertaining to ecological sustainability and quality of employment 
has to be accessed and provided for. The mode and quality of skill 
formation and its corollary vocational training has to be provided 
for. Lastly in today’s age, rural industrialisation should opt for 
cutting-edge technologies. Selection of technologies should have 
clear-cut criteria. And in this the focus has to be on technology 
and not on finance. 


Watershed Development and Rural Transformation: 
Synchronising Sustainable Approaches 


This new approach in Gandhigram is premised around a set of 
questions. Can transformation become pro-poor, decentralising, 
rural-centred and sustainable? Can development be focused firmly on 
a world view that respects the local community and neighborhood? 
Can modernisation focus firmly on sustainable agriculture, 
decentralised rural industrialisation processes and affordable rural 
infrastructure such as roads, transportation, communication facilities 
and so on? Can democracy ensure a deeply abiding respect for the 
local community? Gandhiji’s oceanic circles come to mind, where 
there will be ever widening never ascending circles. 

In effect this needs a two fold re-look: First, a re-look into the 
nature of the site of intervention and transformation where the 
site in essence remains the rural community, and second, designing 
more sustainable, alternative transformation strategies. The first 
will necessitate a radical re-look into the notion of the village 
as the principle empirical unit for directing all integrated rural 
transformation strategies. The village is an administrative-political 
unit used by the elite and the state to structure its hegemony. 
While no doubt it is the principle rural habitation, it is full of 
age-old patterns of exploitation and anomalies. With all its class 
and caste divisions, it is rarely a community and neighbourhood 
of harmonious human and social relationships. Not surprisingly, 
to consolidate their hegemony, the state and the elite continue to 
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use the village as a pliant social unit. Consequently even today, all 
transformation processes and structures serve the elite who retain 
and sustain the village hierarchy, relationships, and all economic, 
political and socio-cultural practices. And as for impact, well the 
so-called self-sufficient village economy has become the most menial 
of entities in the emerging market system. Most village artisans are 
forced to either migrate or look for other professions. And in the 
name of development, modernisation and productivity, the local 
ecology is systematically undermined. 

The fact is simple. The village milieu is not and rarely has been a 
cohesive unit of harmoniously interacting sections and elements. In 
the past, the nature of agrarian technology and overall consumption 
practices had restricted the exploitation of nature, and land use 
had remained broadly sustainable. But today the village as a viable 
socio-economic unit is rapidly becoming inadequate even redundant. 
The forces of technology, resource mobilisation, globalisation, 
consumerism, etc., are fast rendering it totally meaningless. If such 
is the scenario, the moot question is what should be the site for 
intervention? If a single village is not viable and thus an inadequate 
unit to articulate integrated development strategies, what could be 
the boundaries of a feasible, vibrant and adequate unit? 

In the watershed with its compendium of collateral cluster of 
villages we can have an integrated rural community, which can 
replace the single village as the sole and only focus. In a watershed 
we have a cluster of villages, which recognise that they have to 
go beyond narrow village boundaries. Interdependency and latent 
potentials while limiting unnecessary competition can concurrently 
extend a sense of community to the cluster. This is because 
watersheds while recognising differences necessitate interactions. 
Further, environmental consideration not caste and class will 
differentiate location of villages within the watershed cluster of 
habitations. A single village, which has most of its land on the hill 
slopes, will certainly focus on production systems different from 
the next village, which might have access to some valley lands. But 
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both, when conscious about the internal logic of a watershed, will 
recognise the need to cooperate if they intend to maximise their 
agricultural productivity and collateral livelihood needs. 

Thus the empirical site for designing intervention has to 
shift from a single village to a watershed community. This is very 
challenging. Shifting site from a village community to a watershed 
community and orienting intervention strategy from integrated 
village development to integrated watershed community development 
will require systematic reorientation. It will require working towards 
alternative visions of development. Since every watershed will have 
its specificities, the entire development practice will have to become 
decentralised, location specific, recognise community as distinct 
from class or caste, and above all be sustainable. Moreover, all 
these will have to be premised on two fundamentals: first, on the 
watershed community's control over local, natural and social resources 
and second, on power and exclusive authority to plan, implement, 
and maintain, community infrastructures. 

In effect this alternative vision will have to incorporate the 
following parameters: 


* Watershed development and alternative land-use practices 


* Rural industrialisation and sustainable off farm activities 


* Community infrastructures and social services 


* Vibrant civil society organisations to monitor social 
discourse 


Social justice 


Sustainable Agriculture in a Drought-Prone Area 


In the current ‘farming system’ model, agriculture is being caught 
between two increasing input costs and stagnant, reducing or 
uncertain prices for agri-products. There is no way of reversing 
this in the emerging context of markets, globalisation and WTO. 
These are not rhetorical issues. Surprisingly, while Gandhigram 
has interacted a lot with rural communities, has worked on rural 
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industrialisation and employment generation, it has not done much 
about agriculture as such. Most Gandhigram volunteers incidentally 
are from rural backgrounds and must have wondered at this lacuna 
in the Gandhigram intervention profile. Perhaps, Gandhigram 
thought that since agriculture is a rural strong point, innovation, 
alternatives, and so on in agriculture would be spontaneous and local. 
From hindsight it can be said that Gandhigram under-estimated the 
forces of market and globalisation. Today Gandhigram is involved 
in a variety of agriculture related activities such as bio- and vermi- 
compost, cultivation of medicinal plants and herbs, propagation 
of innovative agro-based technologies such as the extraction of 
aromatic products and so on. Sustainable organic farming is a 
more fundamental effort. 

What is sustainable organic agriculture? This is a complex question 
and for all its significance, remains complex and controversial. 
Agriculture still remains the mainstay of most Indians. Agriculture 
ensures employment even if this is partial and also provides some 
of the basic consumption requirements. Agriculture still remains 
a way of life beyond mere employment. Markets, however, have 
made considerable inroads into Indian agriculture and farmers 
are fast reaching a particularly complicated crossroad. They can 
try and stick to the traditional path of tried practices. But these 
have become, or are fast becoming corrupted by insidious market 
systems. Local products and productivity is not able to compete. As 
an alternative they can opt for the capitalist-market system wherein 
you take a loan, invest in irrigation and machinery, plough your 
land, and put in the package of high-yielding seeds, fertilisers, 
pesticides, along with medicines, hormones and water. Then you 
harvest a bumper crop, sell off your produce, pay back the loans 
and bank your considerable surplus. Sadly, this option while high 
on hype comes with a delayed release package of undesirables such 
as soil degradation, water and air pollution, and monoculture. 
Compounding everything is the syndrome of input dependence, 
extinction of various species of flora and fauna, market aberrations 
and a total capitulation to the capitalist ethos. 
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A third alternative is sustainable organic farming, a path full of 
promise but as yet not traversed by many. But is this one more of 
those Arcadian myths? The fact is that this is an alternative, which 
is not restricted to Indians alone. It is not only Indians who are 
at such a crossroads and searching for the correct path. That the 
Western market oriented model is seriously flawed is becoming all 
too clear even to Western proponents. In these countries pointed 
questions are being asked. That it is difficult to justify a subsidy of 
anywhere up to $3 per day to maintain a cow and also the surplus 
milk which keeps piling is becoming all to apparent, However 
this is still a minority thinking. Those in power seem to have no 
qualms in foisting their systems. 

For us Indians, the issue is compounded by the fact that we 
cannot tarry any longer. Our burgeoning population is pushing to 
help feed, find employment and live a honorable and harmonious 
life. Towards this the only long-term strategy is the third alternative, 
which brings us back to the moot questions. What is sustainable 
agriculture? 

Sustainability pertains to a system quality, which ensures 
maintainability, i.e. ensures long-term system performance and 
maintenance of natural resource access and productivity, in effect 
maintenance of natural resource availability. In effect sustainability 
covers ecological, social, economic and cultural dimensions: all that 
which makes farming a culture. In turn sustainable agriculture 
as a system should mean being able to sustain performance and 
not become unviable either due to our intervention strategies or 
increased demand. Services, public policies, technology, profitability 
and so on have to be conducive not only to today’s aspirations but 
tomorrows requirements too. 

Accordingly, sustainable agriculture is that agrarian system 
which seeks a harmonious synthesis of ideas, motivations, needs, 
restrictions and nature. It seeks co-existence and cooperation with 
nature on the basis of knowledge and wisdom and not conquest and 
competition the hallmark of the capitalist-market system. However, 
as far as agriculture is concerned, sustainability is only one system 
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property. Io be meaningful as a social endeavour, which can lead to 
harmonious and honourable existence, it has to acquire three other 
system properties—stability, productivity and equitability. In other 
words, when our agro ecosystem reflects a proper blend of all these 
qualities we can say that we have a sustainable agricultural system. 

But how does one intervene to bring about such a system? Once 
again by referring to aspects fundamental to any natural system: 
energy, materials and information. To elaborate: 


* Energy need not only mean the efficient conversion of stored 


energy resources such as fossil fuels into mechanical work. It 
refers to the ability to do work, i.e. labour to change some 
state of existing systems to another state. 

In agriculture, materials refer to the constant cycle of the basic 
nutrient elements such as nitrogen, oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, 
phosphorus, potassium, etc. Incidentally carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen and nitrogen—all elements from the atmosphere 
represents 95 to 98 per cent of a plant’s dry weight. Today’s 
agriculture can even be viewed as carbon mining, i.e. taking 
carbon from the soil and using it elsewhere—never returning 
it to the soil from where it is removed. 

Information refers to any sign about the past, present or 
future state of some aspect of reality. It is also the opposite 
of entropy, i.e. disorder. 


Crops, Cropping and Agrarian Practices 


The emerging agrarian system is becoming increasingly detrimental 
to local communities. Escalating costs, debilitating dependence on 
external inputs such as fertilisers, pesticides, herbicides and energy, 
declining soil productivity, erosion and nutrient run-off losses, 
contamination of drinking water sources, marginalisation of both 
family farms and malfunctioning local markets are just some of 
the consequences. 

While responding to all these, any intervention will have to have a 
three-pronged orientation: biological, physical and socio-economic. 
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* Biological intervention would mean sustainable practices 
pertaining to: 

Conservation of local genetic resources 
Long-term pest, parasite and disease control systems 
A balanced product mix of cereals, vegetables, fruits, 
legumes, oilseeds, flowers, agro-forestry, medicinal plants, 
fodder and livestock. 

* Physical intervention will mean: 
Soil and soil nutrient conservation and productivity 
maintenance 
Sustainable water resource management 
Judicious renewable and non renewable energy usage 
Controlling climatic stress. 

* Socio-economic intervention pertains to: 
Economic viability 
Equitable land and resource availability; 
Efficient infrastructure linking competent markets and 
finance to the farm 
Health and education with community participation 
and control, i.e. equity 
Non-dogmatic consumption habits, 1.e. relatively flexible 


habits. 


In other words, choice of crop, cropping practices and 
consumption orientation must have a sustainable bias. Traditional 
wisdom has been responsive to such biases. Crop selection, multi- 
cropping, crop sequencing, tillage practices, agro-forestry orientation, 
integrated plant and livestock systems, weed and pest control 
have always been approached with a long-term bias. This is what 
Gandhigram is trying to both comprehend and practise. 


A KNOWLEDGE CENTRE 


After sixty years Gandhigram has come a long way. But every future 
year will be as demanding as the first year. Accordingly, to retain 
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continuity and sustain relevance, Gandhigram will have to sustain 
its three-fold approach: be an active part of the local reality, be 
self-reliant to sustain and, nurture the organisation. And like with 
any organisation, this will necessitate course correctives to empathise 
with the emerging social aspirations and contradictions. 

Over the years Gandhigram has learned a few significant lessons. 
To enumerate: while the village rather the local community will 
have to have the last word in meaningful rebuilding; while one 
can never compromise on the centrality of the local, such 
reconstruction can never remain an exclusive local affair, not any 
more; to sustain processes of social intervention one must have a sense 
of quiet confidence in oneself and the community; as a dignified 
activity social intervention should always aspire to be transparent 
avoiding sleek maneuvres; while tinkering can create temporary space, 
fundamental issues have to be dealt with in fundamental terms; 
the dichotomy between the perception of the professional and that 
of the volunteer can lead to radical differences in priorities; lastly 
to retain credibility the organisation will have to put in place a 
process of constant evaluation and re-orientation with inputs from 
within, from those who have retired and from others. 

The knowledge centre is an effort towards documenting the 
learning process. It tries to examine Gandhigram’s past experiences, 
gather information, analyse old assumptions, incorporate new 
ideas and above all anticipate responses of the various elements in 
the social transformation process so as to build, rather help build 
consensus regarding consequences, which are both the end and the 
beginning of a process. 

In practical terms, the centre will have to respond at three 
distinct levels of discourse. This is of course relevant if and 
only if the knowledge centre does not reduce itself to viewing 
knowledge as a commodity to be made available through training 
alone. The three levels are information, knowledge and wisdom. 
Information also described as facts is pregnant with values. And 
like in pregnancy these values try to impact everything. When 
analysis is added to information thereby helping us recognise the 
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existence of embedded values, it becomes knowledge. Knowledge 
helps us come to terms with the multiplicity of experience that 
we collect everyday. When discretion is added to knowledge, we 
have wisdom. Unlike information and knowledge, wisdom remains 
an activity of the individual alone because discretion remains in 
the individual’s domain. Accordingly the knowledge centre could 
become a humble search not for equality alone but to recognise the 
ethos qualifying equity and equanimity. While equity stresses access 
to entitlements and endowments, equanimity focuses on dispassion, 
which presupposes recognition of our fallibility, particularly about 
our selves. 

The knowledge centre is on firm ground. It has the vast experience 
of Gandhigram to fall back upon and the incisive insights of the 
Mahatma to guide. The insights of Gandhiji can be remarkably 
original. Take for instance two of Gandhiji’s concepts: the wants 
and needs dichotomy and trusteeship. One of the consequences of 
our alienation from clarity about wants and needs has led us to 
not only over-breed, but also breed millions of cows, pigs, sheep, 
chicken, dogs and cats. We know that one of the reasons behind 
our present ecological mess is this over population, which dictates 
land use and mobilisation of a variety of natural resources. A proper 
understanding of what constitutes wants and needs could help. 
But resolution needs action, where, the centre can play a part. A 
similar situation exists with the notion of trusteeship. Trusteeship 
has been debunked and dismissed as so much sentimentality. 
But a look at the performance of other leadership groupings is 
revealing. The industrialists, the traders, the professional managers, 
the shareholders, the party, the vanguard, all seem to first make 
promises while hijacking the project of society making, and after 
years of imposition atrophy, leaving society to pick up the pieces. 
Trusteeship brings the other on to the board and thereby creates 
a totally new potential. 

The Gandhigram knowledge centre is a modest beginning with 


a large hope. 
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